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OU can’t satisfy that candy- 


craving with any other gum 
than Chiclets. And Chiclets 
bring you the world’s favorite m 
flavor---peppermint, tempting 
and refreshing. 





Made in Canada and sold everywhere. 10 Chiclets for 5 cents 


---an Adams product, particularly prepared 
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comfort and pleasure 


Double the number of your happy 
vacation hours with a “Liberty” Daylo 


E announce the new Eveready LIBERTY 
Daylo. It is named the “Liberty” be- 
cause it leaves both hands free—can be 
clipped over your belt, or slipped over a 
button. Get one NOW for your vacation— 
two handsome styles, gun metal and full 


nickel, filled with a long-lived Eveready 
Tungsten battery No. 703. The ideal light 
for all out-door people. 

Eveready dealers from coast to coast are 
demonstrating this new Daylo NOW, the best 
all-round light Eveready has ever produced! 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
TORONTO 
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Consider Them 


As an Investment 


Consider these new ‘Office Specialty ’’ 
Counter Height Filing Sections in the light of an invest- 
ment that pays you real dividends in actual money saved. 
In the first place ‘‘Office Specialty’’ Count- 
er Height Filing Sections serve all the purposes of 
high-grade filing cabinets. And in addition they com- 
bine the function of an office counter That’s where 
your first dividend comes in—you save, in first cost, the 
price of a counter. 

On top of this there’s your dollar-and- 
cents saving represented by the floor space conserved. 
And at the prevailing rate of rentals this saving means 
quite a respectable figure on your bank balance. 


COUNTER HEIGHT SECTIONS 


If this were all the service these Counter 
Height Filing Sections performed you would even 
then be getting double value for your money. 
But they do more. 
They act as department divisions in an 
office when stacked together as shown in the illustration. 
Any record in his department is available 
to the executive in half the time it would take the 
filing clerk to walk to the filing room. 
So besides the known savings they effect in 
space—and consequently money—they enable your 
clerks to get papers and records for you quickly—they 
save your time and the time and energy of your staff. 
Tell your stenographer to type a memo 
today for descriptive folder “‘ The Conservation of 
Space in Your Office.’’ It’s free. 

THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., LIMITED 


Home Office and Factories NEW MARKET Canada 
Export Office 360 Broadway, New York City. 


Filing Equipment Stores at 


Teronto Montreal Ottawa Halitax Hamilton Winnipeg Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Vancouver 
Lower tilustration shows battery of Counter 
Height Friing Secttons tn the office of the West- 
oo ern Assurance Co., Toronto lhese niswng sec- 


Ft tions hold a large proportion of the thousands 
of ¢ 


ecords tn datiy use Oy thts Company Any 
4 ; 





4 Ve te fime and feps every 
nothing of the saving th space 
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Some Columbia Summer ss 
Music Suggestions Columb re 


Beautiful Songs of Sentiment 9 
The White Squall A Song f the Sea Jarker) Frar ton; and fa O O rel 


Larboard Watch (Wil ) Miller and Croxton 11 inch, 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye and John Anderson, My Jo. Mary Garden 1 1199, 


= soy sol Through Tara's Hall (words by Moor ) gt “ha rles Harris: + Take Music Wherever You Go 





















Lament of the Irish Emigrant ter) rry ky 1 12 

I ™ . , 
Last Rese of Summer (Moore). Grace Kerns; and The Resary (Nevin) All the joys of vacation days are redoubled when Music is one 

Columbia Male Quartette 4 1265, W-inch, , a , ; 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms. Reed Miller; and of your merry party. 

endemeer’s Stream (Gatty). Andrea Sarto 1 1272, l-inch, We - P : nm 3 avel) : , > , ace 

Santa Lucia Neapolitan Street Song In English. Reed Miller; and Light and compact mn its traveling kit, with plenty of —— for 
athe Lew Back’d Car (Lover). Andrea Sarto. 4 134), 1v-inch, wi records, the Columbia Vacation Grafonola can be tucked away 

nnie Laurie (Words by Scott) Columbia Stellar Quartette; and Meet ee ae » . . ¢ 7 . > 

Me by Moonlight (Wade). Columbia Mixed Quartette. A 14/1, id-inch, 9 safely in any corner of your automobile ° motor-boat, or canoe. . 
“Ee ak Coake cee Ee ae eee Ask any Columbia dealer to show you the Vacation Model in , 
Sweet and Low (Barnby) Columbia Stellar Quartette: and Goodbye, its handy traveling kit. Hear the rich tone of this remarkable : 

Sweet Day (Vannah) Columbia Mixed Quartette. 4 1741, 10-inch, 90« . Be ate - > i = . " ~ 
Juanita (May). Columbia Mixed Quartette; and The Two Roses (Werner) little instrument. Sec how easy it 1s to select from Columbia 





Columbia Stellar Quartette. A 1793, 10-inch, Records just the music you want for happy vacation days. 
Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Deon and Bonnie Wee Thing (Words by c . Pr : a 
Robert Burns). Henry Burr. A 1799, 10-inch, 90 To made a good record great, play it on Columbia Grafonola 
Vacant Chair, The (Root); and Tenting To-night on the Old Camp Grounds 
(Kittredge). Columbia Stellar Quartette. A 1808, 10-inch, 9c. New Columbia Records out the 20th of the month 
Jid Oaken Bucket (Geibel); and Carry Me Back to Old Virginny (Bland) 
Columbia Stellar Quartette. A 1820, i0-inch, Ww J r NJ h J 
Funiculi Funicula (Denza). Charles Harrison and Columbia Stellar Quar- COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA CO., TORONTO 
tette; and Estudiantina (Lacome). In English Kerns and Potter 


4 1851, W-inch, 90 
Scots Wha Hae (Burns); and Bonnie Dundee (Scott) Albert Wiederhold 
1 1876, 10-inch, 








Robin Adair and Just a Loge eed for You (Carrie Jacobs-Bond). Columbia 
ellar Quartette 1 1958, inch, 9 
When the Cern is Waving, naan Dear (Blamphin); and Old Black Joe 
(Foster) Columbia Stellar Quartette 1 2051, -inch, 90 
Swanee River (foster); ar Nellie Was a Lady (Foster) Carrol! Clark 
Banjo accompaniment by Fred Van Eps 1 2250, 10-inch, 90 
How Can I Leave Thee (Ta iringian Folk Seng); and Stars of the Sammer 





Night (Woodbury) Columbia Stellar Quartette 4 2325, -inch, 9 

My Laddie (Thayer); and My Old Kentucky Home (Foster) Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson 1 2516, M-inch, £1.00, 

Way Down Yender in the Cornfield and 8. R. Henry's Barn Dance (Down 
at the Huskin’ Bee) (Henry) Columbia Stellar Quartette 4 2427, 
li-inch, 90« 

Home, Sweet Home (Payne); and Santa Lucia (Neapolitan Boat Song) 





Columbia Ste Quartette 4 2565, 10-inch, % 

Bring Back My ‘Genel to Me. (Composer unknown); and Larboard Watch 
Williams) Columbia Stellar Quartette 1 2504, W-inch, MW 

Ever of Thee I'm Fondly Dreaming and Leng, Long Ago. 3arbara 
faurel 4 2608, 10-inch, $1.04 


A Banjo Seng (Homer) "and ‘All Through the Night. (Old Welsh Air) 
David Bispham 4 5320, 12-inch, $1.50. 
Blue Bells of Scotland and The Hills o” Skye (Harris) Margaret Keyes 


1; 1, 12-inch, $1 

Banks ef Allan Water and Oft in the Stilly Night (Moore) David 
Bispham. 4 5877. 12-inch, $1.50. 

Loch Lomond. (Old Scottish Song); and Hedge Reses (Schubert) David 





Bispham. { , 12-inch, $1.50. 

— Laurie baw 9 "The Arrow and the Seng (Balfe). David Bispham. 
45 12-inch, $1.50, 

Irish ‘lon Seng (Lang); and Last Rese of Summer. Carolina White 
4 5488, 12-inch, $1.59. 

Silver Threads ‘Ameng the Gold (Danks); and Those Senge My Siethes 
Used te Sing (Smith) Harry McClaskey 1 5658, 12-inch, $1.5 

Leove’s Old Sweet Song and Bendemeer’s Stream (Gatty) atios Nieleen 
1 5670, 12-inch, $1.50 

Love's Old Sweet Song and Ye Bank and Braes of Bonnie Doon (Burns) 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey 4 5733, 12-inch, $1.51 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming (Fe oster) ; and Corry Me Back to Old 
Virginny (Bland) Oscar Seagle. <A 577%, 12-inch, 

















Home, Sweet Home (Bishop); and Oft in the Stilly Night (Arranged by . - i , - lis} 
Stevenson). Maggie Teyte 4 5834, 12-inch, $1.50 . _ ‘* oS 
Kathleen Mavourneen (Crouch); and an Lemond. (Traditional Scotch Ps 
melody). Columbia Stellar Quartette.. A 589, 12-inch, $1.50 e) 
The Banks of the Daisies. My Love's An Arbutus. (Old Irish Airs); and . ie & Re - = . Tr? 
The Meeting of the Waters (Moore). Oscar Seagle. A 5016, 12-inch, $1.5 = . ie Pee a 
The Kerry Dance (Molloy); and Down by the Sally Gardens. Helen Stan- 
ley 1 5958, 12-inch, $1.50 It Gets Them All (Medley Fox-trot) and No One But You Tishimingo Blues (Medley Fox-trot). American Marim 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly (Abt): and The Dear Home Land (Medley One-step). Waldorf-Astoria Dance Orchestra baphone Band; and Hear Dem Bells (Medley One-step). 
(Claughter). Oscar Seagle 4 5976, 12-inch, $1.50 1 2719, 10-inch, 9 Jazarimba Orchestra. A 263}, 10-inch, 90c. 
Last Rose of Summer and Bohemian Girl (Balfe). I Dreamt That I Dwelt 1 Wonder Whether (I've Loved You All My Life) (Medley While the Incense is Burning (Mediey Fox-trot) and 
in Marble Hails. Lucy Gates. A 5993, 12-inch, $1.50 Fox-trot) and Thousands of Years Ago (Medley Fox- Tres Bien (Very Good) (One-step). Jockers Brothers 
Darling Nelly Gray (Hanby); My ‘Old Kentucky Home (Foster) Lucy trot) Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra { 2696, 10-inch, 90c. violin and piano duet. A 6062, 12-inch, $1.50. “i 
Gates and Columbia Stellar Quartette. A 6059, 12-inch, $1.50. ; Ja-Da! (Fox-trot) and Rainy Day Blues (Fox-trot) What Yankee Doodle Says He'll Do, He'll Do (Medley 
Last Nieht (Kie srulf). Corrine Morgan; and Wearing of the Green. Bari- Sweatman's Jazz Band 1 2707, 10-inch, 9c. Fox-trot) and On the Level You're a Little Devil (Med- 
tone sok » 10-inch, 9 Mama's Blues (Mediey Fox-trot) and Seme Shape (One- ley Fox-trot). Prince’s Band. 1 6079, 12-inch, $1.50 
Low Back’ d Bb “(Le ver); and Maryland! My Maryland! George Alexan- step). Jockers Brothers 1 6066, 12-inch, $1.5 When You Come Back (Medley One-step) and Smiles 
der 8, 10-inch, H - 7 Mickey (Medley Fox-trot) and Here Comes America ( Med- (Medley Fox-trot). Prince's Band. A 6077, 12-inch, $1.50. 
Battle oon ‘of the Republic (Julia Ware Howe). George Alexander; and ley One-Step) Earl Fuller’s Rector Novelty Orchestri When I Am Crying For You and Gold and Silver 
Old Folks at Home (Foster) Henry Burr { , d-inch, 9« 1 2595, 10-inch, 90% (Waltz). Gypsy Orchestra E 4038, 10-inch, 90c. 
Muslin Rag (Fox- trot) and It's a Leong Way to Dear Old You're In Style When You're Wearing a Smile (Medley 
S : Cc } L . D: ay R Ls | } k " d Broadway (Medley One-step) Prince’s Band 1 6084, Oneste p) and Everything is ; Peaches Down in 
oome oiumbia ance ecords that make a goo 12-inch, $1.50, Georgia (Medley Fox-trot). Prince’s Band. 4 6073, 
. eae. On the Level You're a Little Devil (Medley Fox-trot) 12-inch, $1.54 
vacation great and What Yankee Doodle Says He'll Do, He'll Do At the Cotton Pickers’ Ball and There’s a Lamp of Sugar 
(Medley One-step). Prince’s Band. A 6079, 12-inch, $1.5¢ Down in Dixie (Medley One-step). Marimbapheone 
Aloma (Medley Fox-trot) and Full o Pep (One step). Jockers Brothers Ostrich Walk (Fox-trot) and Jazz Band Ball (One-step) Band 1 2550, 10-inch, 90c, 
{ 2708, 10-inch, 9, Guido Deiro, Accordion 1 2648, 10-inch, 90¢c, Broken Doll ‘London hy s"’) and Biltmere Waltz. 
Bluin’ the Blues (Fox trot) and Ringtail Blues (Fox-trot). Sweatman’s Out of the East (Fox-trot) and Singapere (Fox-trot) Prince’s Band 1 5919, 12-inch, $1.50. 
Rand 1 2682, 10-inch, 9c, Fuller’s Rector Novelty Orchestra 1 2686, 10-inch, 90 Darktown Strutters’ Ball nal Indiana (One-step). Orig- 
Dallas Blues (Mediey Fox-trot) and Has Anybody Seen My Corinne? (Med- Pickaninny’s Paradise (Medley Fox-trot) and My Baby inal Dixieland J Band 2207, 12-inch, $1.50 
l’ox-trot) Sweatman’s Jazz Band 1 2605, W-inch, 90¢c, Boy (Medley One-step) Prince’s Band 1 6086, 1 Fascination Fox-trot) and Classie (One-step Medley 
The. Darktown Strutters’ “Ball (Medley Fox-trot) and Good-bye Alexander inch, $1.50 No. 2 Jockers Brothers, violin and piano duet 
Medley One-step) Wilber C. Sweatman's Original Jazz Band 1 2596, Rock-a-Bye Your Baby With a Dixie Melody (Fox-trot) 1 6022, 12-inch, $1.50 
w-inch, 90e, and Those Draftin’ Blues (Medley One-step) S weat- Hello, Aloha, Helle! (Medley Fox-trot) and Sailin’ Away 
Everything is Peaches (Medley Fox-trot) and You're in Style. Prince's man’s Jazz Band 1 2655, i0- inch, 90¢ on the Henry Clay (Medley One-step) Prince’s Band 
Band 1 6073, 12-inch, $1.50 Smiles (Medley Fox-trot) anc When ‘You Come Back 12-inch, $1.50 
Hindustan (Fox-trot) and Me-ow (One step) Jockers Brothers 1 2639, (Medley One-step). Prince’s bend 1 6077, 12-inch, $1 Hil. ent, How are You? (Medley Fox-trot) and 
10-inch, 9+ Spanioela (Fox-trot) and Sand Dunes (One-step) Ful- I ge the Stars (Fox-trot) Prince Band 
I'm Always € hasing Rainbows (Medley Fox-trot) and Oh! Frenchy (Med- ler’s Rector Novelty Orchestra 697, W-inch, 90 noch, $1.50 
ey One-step) Prince's Band 1 6065, 12-inch, $1.54 Stick in the Mud and Oui, Oui, Mari e (Medley One-Step) Hill poe Dale (Syncopated Fox-trot) and Daly’s Reel. 
Indianola (Medley F x-trot) You La La! (Medley One-step) Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestre 1 6088, 12-inch, $1 Van Eps Trio, banjo, saxophone and piano 1 2034, 
Wilber ¢ Sweatman's Original Jazz Band A 2611, 10-inch, 9c, Sweet Siamese (Fox-trot) and Ruspana (One-step) Ful- neh, $1.50 
In the Land of Beginning Again (Medley Fox-trot) Col. Band; and er’s Rector Novelty Orchestra 1 2712, W-inch, %e. I Didn’t Know That Lovin’ Was so Good ( Gs -diey Fox-trot) 
Madelon (I'll be True to the Whole Regiment) (Med) ey One-step). Co Texas (Fox-trot) and Oriental (One-step Fuller's Rector Honky Tonky (ne-step) Prince’s Bard A 5852, 
nd and Peerless Quartette 1 60096, 12-inch, $1 Novelty Orchestra 1 6075, 12-inch, $1 12-inch, $1 


A whole Summer's enjoyment lies in these beautiful Columbia Records. Your dealer will 


gladly play any of them over for you. Get a supply today 
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Each red dot shows ihe location of an Imperial Oil bulb distribution station. There are nearly 0 of 


What Imperial Distribution Facilities 


Our practically perfect distribution is a final guarantee of satisfaction to 
all who use Imperial Polarine Oils and Greases, Imperial Premier Gaso- 


COAL to line or any other Imperial product. Imperial products can be conveniently 


obtained at any time in any city, village or at any point in the country, 











from Halifax to Vancouver. 





Imperial bulk distributing stations through which thousands of Imperial 
Oil dealers are supplied, provide the lubricants and the fuel best suited to 
your car, no matter where you drive. Motorists will appreciate this 
advantage. 

Imperial products are refined in five Canadian refineries. From our re- 
fineries they are carried by our own tank cars and tank ships to Imperial 
bulk distributing stations. From these they are distributed to our thou- 
sands of dealers by fleets of tank wagons and tank trucks. 
tribution is as certain as Imperial quality. 





Imperial dis- 


Imperial quality is assured. Our refineries, our bulk distributing stations, 
our tank cars, pipe lines and tank ships—all represent an investment that 








Th ign of Im; ial O , 

isplayer ” hardware 

ecg Pligg ee For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Canada. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Jower : Weat - 1g ahr ~ Lubrication 


Branches 3.8 all Cities 
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i these now in Canada and their number is ever increasin? ‘* me. the growing demand for Imperial products 
Mean to Canadian Motor Car Owners wW?=®laz 
EQ Gy) > 
guarantees the uniform and unvaried high quality of every product that Oy 


bears the Imperial brand. Lubricants 


We have long recognized that the growth of our Company is measured by 
the satisfaction that Imperial Products and Imperial Service give to you W 
who buy and you who use them. Distributing stations provided to meet the ee Zeiten 
demand for Imperial Products may, therefore, be looked upon as a measure 
| of consumer satisfaction. 











Imperial Polarine Oils and Greases and Imperial Premier Gasoline have 
whine been long recognized as the best by Canadian motorists. Not only motorists, 
but all who live in Canada enjoy the advantages of Imperial Oil’s remark- 
ably complete distribution facilities. Imperial Royalite Coal Oil, Imperial 
Lubricants and numerous other Imperial Oil Products are adding to the 
comfort and convenience on thousands of Canadian farms, in thousands of 
Canadian homes from one end of the Dominion to the other. 


e 





Imperial Products are all real Canadian products; made in Canada and 
offered to our Canadian customers through Canadian distribution facilities 
second to none on this or any other continent. 








The sign of Impe rial Oil Service. 
Found on good garages through- 


For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere it the Dominion 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Power Heat ~ Lig ht ~ Lubrication 
Branches is all Cities 














AEAmes & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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i STE RBROOK’S 
Inflexible No. 322 

is the favorite pen 

in banks and 

accountants. 

makes fine, clear writ- 

ing and figures; holds 

a liberal supply of ink 

The ink dries quickly, and 

does not require blotting. 

The uniformity of writing per- 

formance and smooth work, make 

these No. 322 pens popular with 


those whose records must show 


evidence of care and exactness. 
There is an 
every writing purpvose. 
for sample dozen 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 
MFG. CO. 


16-70 Cooper St., 
Camden, NJ. 





The Brown Bros., I 
Toronto, Can 


Esterbrook pen for 
Send lie 
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this m t as one of the most re! 
s toms in a diagnosis of business 





movement of secur- 
d cheering grounds for 
The threatening labor si 


the steady upward 
ities has provide 


connhaence. 











uations at Winnipeg and Toronto, as 
zone centres, brought only the slightest 


mere tremor of temporary 
then on it went again, and 
once more the stock market won credit 
for its remarkable gift of foresight. 
Whether the height has been reached, 
no one can predict safely. A _ well- 
known financial writer of New York re- 
marked “The period of inflation is 
still in full blast. This is not to say 
that one should plunge in recklessly. 
Many se pcurities are now selling for as 
much or more than they are worth. On 
the other hand, others are not, and 
while there is a greater risk involved 
than there was three months ago, we 
do not believe this period will come to 
an end until there is a more general 
levelling of prices. Under the present 
stimulus, this should be a levelling up- 
ward avd not downward.” Just after- 
wards New York was sobered by 
irastic action of the banks in rais 
ing call loans to 11 per cent., to 
restrain wild speculation. The Cana- 
dian market is never so volatile, but the 
menth showed, out of active traders, 
that 59 had advanced, 9 were unchang- 
ed, and 8 were down. The declines were 
almost negligible. The advances ran as 
high as 53 points on a single stock, 
with the milling stocks leaders on an 
average of 22 points each, and the 
paper group following with nearly 17 
points of a gain each. Then the steels 
come in for a much protracted rise. 
‘early four times as many shares were 
sold as in the same period one year ago. 

But, apart from transitory influences, 
there would appear to be two main in- 


pause, a 
distrust 














fivences at work, covering a lengthy 
period: lower rates of interest in gen- 


eral, which would tend to move stocks 
of a fixed or increasing dividend up to 
higher levels; second, a tendency to 
smaller profits, which might force re- 
ductions in dividends, or leave so smal! 
a margin as to make the stock seem 
less desirable as an investment. 

In reference to the former point, The 
Bache Review says: “The long outlook 
is for cheaper money. If money becomes 
permanently cheaper, the price of 
bonds and of assured dividend- paying 
securities must go higher. This is _ 
stocks of old- 
estab] industries, most of th 
paying 7 per cent. cumulative d 
dends, seem so attractive to buy and 
held. Such stocks do not relatively re- 
ceive much attention in a bull market. 
Their rise does not depend upon the 
‘urrent upward movement, which is in- 


ished 














duced by com petition in buying and 
hopes of a quick profit.” 

The tendency—shall I say the neces- 
sity—for lower profits has been re- 


yme months past in thi 


uphe avals 
forcing this point to the 
more far-seeing of indus- 
re coming to recognize it. 
assigned as 
unrest of the past 
ninating in strikes, and 
set up “One Big Union.” 
we may deprecate the latter 
phase, one must be blind not to 
recognize the lure of prices of food 
and clothi to come down after war 
ended, as the underlying cause for the 
liscontent. It was the “hope deferred.” 
iile the student of economics will as- 
sign world-scarcity and demand that is 
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igreater than available supply, as the 


cause of prices holding up, the average 


Editor Zhe Financial Post. 
man charges, and believes, that r 
P Hence the te 
c.osely now 
reports of 








fixing of profits. 
feeling the average industrial 






I ice 
ompany, I fe ol, nust bow so far as 
to modify the av » profits made dur 
ing the war: 1,” they were 
+ “Mah 


termed, and this means simply, “at 
ly nes of peac ig 
come to my 
s. A certain 
increased produc- 


normall 
An inci 
attention Li 
company was able by 
tion, and lessened competition, in part, 
o show i rate of profit this past 
vear, by far the highest in its record. 
figures were quoted all over the 
West by agents who were striving to 
it labor unrest and promote sym- 
pathetic strikes. The use to which the 
high figures of profits were put by 











propagandists does not condemn these 
profits: but it is safe to say they will 
not “o +] in a lor ig while. 








Government cut off a 
‘ustom duties on food 
an effort to reduce 








1 vi commodities, and a 
arliamentary committee is investigat- 
g why the price of bread is so high in 
an Eastern poses and why dozens of 
other prices are so high. The situa- 
tion just about amounts to this: if the 





prices on many lines—and the profi 











behind them—are not reduc political 
ts will precipitate a wide-embrac- 
syste: of Government control of 
prices that would be far more inimical 
to industr development in Canada 
than voluntary preventive efforts on 


the part of the heads of industry 
Whichever happens, the high percent. 
age mark vA ~~ has been reached 
The Budget did more than start a 
1ent vend ards a lessening of pro- 
increasing income taxes, it gave 
a new to the values of tax- 
exempt y bonds. Since last 
issue—chiefly as the result of higher 
taxation on erdinary incomes, Victory 
bonds have risen from 42 to 1% points 
so that at time of writing the past twi 
months compare as follows: 
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May 








fits in 











June 


1922 . 100 -100% 101%4-101 
1923 100% -100 tg 101%-102 
1927 102 -102% 103% 


14% -105 
106 -106% 
Some very interesting replies have 
received from investment houses 
in answer to the reference in last issue 
to an inquiry for the best list of : 
curities for a reader of MACLEAN’s 
$10,000 to invest. Only a few 
can be given in this issue. The replies 
ame both from brokers and _ bond 
houses. As a rule there is almost as 
at a variety of recommendations as 
se who have replied. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, but in addition ‘ 
safeguards for the investor are pre- 
sented that are worth careful consider- 
ation by all. 


Osler and Hammond, Toronto, sub 


105% -106 


106 14-106% 
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The Two-in-O Desk is really 
an office at ypewriter desk 
in or I ikes the ty vriter 
:nstantly accessible, without dis- 
turbir apers or top of the 
des yr causing the operator to 
nove from her seat Add to thi 
ifs ¢ nience asa flat op lesk 
and you have in every sense two 
desks in one 
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Special Lunch, 75c. 
De Luxe Dinner, $1.50 
GEO. H. O'NEILL, 
General Manager. 


+ L. 8. MULDOON, Res. Mer. 
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Ny V. G. CARDY, Asst. Mgr. if 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


ARE THE BEST 
For sale by All Leading 
Dealers 


Furniture 


“MACEY STYLE BOOK full of in 
format free for the asking 
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BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


The Mighest Paid Profession 
Cp in a few monihs of home seedy Oheen new system 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK 
OF CANADA 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at 30th April, 1919 


LIABILITIES 
1. To the Shareholders 1919 1918 
Capital Stock paid in ...... weeeeeees $ 7,000,000.00  $ 7,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund ........... AP ee Te 7,000,000.00 7,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid ......... 194,194.00 176,900.00 
Balance of Profits as per Profit and Loss 
Account eaewaae Mareen 574,043.32 437,973.92 
$ 14,768,237.32 $ 14,614,873.92 
2. To the Public 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation .... 13,316,033.00 12,327,168.00 
Deposits not bearing interest ......... 43,552,214.61 34,886,747.83 
Deposits bearing interest (including in- 
terest accrued to date of Statement) 91,904,993.37 75,946,985.48 
salances due to other Banks in Canada 2.614,696.64 1,400,941.75 


salances due to Banks and Banking Cor- 

respondents in the United Kingdom 

and foreign countries .. see ee 105,076.96 
sills payable Maen ehana SS imtekesaael — “kde , 
Acceptances under Letters of Credit 464,153.05 598,851.20 


Liabilities not included in the foregoing 


=" 


161,976.79 


$166,725.404.95 $140.937,544.97 














ASSETS 





Current Coir $ 4,946,946.33 $ 4,890,061.36 
Dep sit in the Central Gold Reserves 7,000,000 .00 6,000,000.00 
D Ni 8,405,602.50 5,912,092.50 
Notes of other banks : 985,044.00 893.076.00 
Cheques on other banks ; 6,082,616.99 5,311,786.12 
Balances due by other Banks in Canada 3,215.80 4,704.37 
Balances due by Banks and Banking Cor 
responcents in the United Kingdom. 123,496.50 82,580.53 
Balances due by Banks and Banking Cor 
nts elsewhere than in Canada 
and tt United Kingdom : 1,903,040.10 1,357,843.03 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
Securities, not exceeding market value 6,005,573.65 5,.435.464.66 
‘ ther Bonds, Debentures and 
Oo t exceeding market value 4,119,705.32 1,060,204.70 
nadian Municipal Securities and British 
Fore and Colonial Public Securities 
other than Canad an. ° ‘ 15,238 ,399.32 14,589,065.54 
Call I i n Canada on Bonds, Deben- 
tures and Stocks . ae 5,134,690.71 5,223,953.88 
Call Loans elsewhere than in Canada 2,801,857.72 3,906,648.03 
$62,750,188.94 $57,667,481.62 


Current Loans and Discounts in Canada 

(less Rebate of Interest) .... . 95,874,426.04 76,194,016.15 
Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere 

than in Canada (less Rebate of In- 


terest) a 332,918.12 339,987.29 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of 
Credit as per contra ... 464,153.05 598,851.20 
Real Estate other than bank premises 782,326.64 312,928.11 
Overdue Debts, estimated loss provided for 386,973.56 272,226.60 
Bank premises at not more than cost 
(less amounts written off) .......... 5,253,269.48 4,886,438.98 
Deposit with the Minister for the purpose 
of the Circulation Fund ... at 366,000.00 355,000.00 
Other Assets not included in the foregoing 515,149.12 310,615.02 
$166.725,404.95 $140,937,544.97 
H. MONTAGU ALLAN, D. C. MACAROW, 
President General Manager 


Report of the Auditors to the Shareholders of the Merchants Bank of 






Canada 
In accordance with the provisions of sub-Sections 19 and 20 of Section 56 of the 
Bank Act, we report to the shareholders as follows 
xamined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of Account and other 
t the Chief Office of the Bank and with the signed returns from the Branches 
s and have checked the cash and verified the securities of the Bank at the 
against the entries in regard thereto in the books of the Bank at 30th 





ril, 1919. and at a different time during the year and found them to agree with such 
entries We also attended at some of the Branches during the year and checked the cash 
and verified the securities held at the date of our attendances and found them to 
agree with the entries in regard thereto in the books of the Bank 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
opinion, the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been 
within the powers of the Bank, and the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the 
best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books 
of the Bank 


VIVIAN HARCOURT, 
GORDON TANSLEY, 
(Of the firm of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.) 


} Auditors 


Montreal, 23rd May, 1919. 























Six Post Readers in New 
Cabinet 


ORMER Finance Minister Cashen, who, follow- 
k ing the crisis which led to the resignation of 
Premier Lloyd, of Newfoundland, has been 
‘alled upon to form a Ministry, has already selected 
nine members to act with him. 


Six of these, including the Premier himself, have 
been reguiar readers of THE FINANCIAL POST for 
some time. 


This does not only indicate the quality as well as 
the extent of our circulation, but indicates also that 
men who carry big responsibilities find THE POST 
of value to them. It indicates, therefore, the 
approval which is meeting the effort of our editors 
and the great importance and value of the business 
information to which subscribers have access through 
the columns of THE FINANCIAL POST. 


When the Government of Newfoundland was 
recently arranging the flotation of a $5,000,000 bond 
issue THE POST’S opinion as regards some methods 
of marketing was quoted by members of the Cabinet. 


The Financial Post at Ottawa 


N the Dominion House of Commons the other week the 
] attention of the Government was drawn to an article 
in THE FINANCIAL POST containing a reference to 
the financing of Roumanian orders through an agency 
established in London by Sir Clifford Sifton. Sir Thomas 
White mentioned that in reading his FINANCIAL POST 
that week, he had formed the opinion that the reference 
was to private marketing of bonds. 


Keen Business Men and Cabinet 


Ministers Read the Post 


IR THOMAS White, with other Cabinet Ministers and 
J prominent Canadian men of affairs, have found THE 
FINANCIAL POST of swift and sure business service. 
When you “‘get down to business” you wafit the plain facts 
—all of them—without frills—and quickly. You get 
them like that in THE POST. THE FINANCIAL POST 
will keep you informed on Canadian business matters in 
a way unrivalled by any other publication. Send for a 
subscription to-day. The price is $3.00 per year, and you 
have only to fill in this form: 





The MacLean Publishing Co., 

143-153 University Ave., Toronto 

Send me THE FINANCIAL POST every week till further ordered. 
I will pay subscription price, $3.00 per year, on receipt of bill, or 
you may draw on me for this. 


EO ee eee ee ple SCR eTeey Pee, 


Address. . re ee eee Laia¢ eee eebeeh anes 
MM. July. 





























Treasure 
_ Island 


Re-discovered 


The Treasure Island of old 








vas full of gold and pre 
ious stones in the rough—all 
very valuable it not beautiful 
-hence only appealed to pirates 
and buccaneers 

id oof 

far 

Vi and 

combit ynder- 





ful beauty and attractiveness 
Th mo . ern Treasure 
Islar “Ryrie’s,” Toront 


How often have you wished 
that you could purchase direct 
from the big city store where 
the choive is so extensive and 
the variety so great; or thought 
of the big saving you could make 
by buying from big distributors 
1 having your order delivered 
to your home. 





ant 


You will find shopping from 
the Ryrie 1919 Year Book satis- 
factory and pleasant in every 
respect There are articles 
from twenty-five cents upwards 
and each is guaranteed to be 
as represented 

Write to-day for this beauti- 
ful book containing over 112 
pages and showing many of the 


articles in netural colors—it’s 
free. 


M ail Order Department 


Ryrie Bros. 
LIMITED 


Diamond Merchants and Silversmiths 


TORONTO 








Positive Protection 


For Jewellery, Books 
and Valuable Papers 


Keep your valuables in a 


GOLDIE & McCULLOCH 
SAFE 


and they will be effic iently guarded against 
destruction by fire. A size for every need. 
Standard Saf 
Special Designs 


and Vault Doors in Stock. 
Made to Order 





Our complete Catalogue M. 32, also our 
Bowk “Profitable Experience,” will be 
mailed to your address on request. 


THE 


Goldie & M’Culloch 


COMPANY. LIMITED. 
Head Office and Wore—Galt, Ont., Can. 
Teronto Office: 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bidg. 
Western Branch Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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oe 
Strikes 


T is difficult to discuss the situation 
to-day for, as these lines are writ- 
ten, the strike at Winnipeg is sti 


on and evidences of : syn pathetic 

; are apparent all over the West. 
TI Toronto general 
declared off, although a number of 
unions are staying out. It is clear that 
hreatened labor storm is not like 
in the East. In the West th 
situation is still ominous. It will either 
have improved by the time this issue is 
out or become very much worse; at time 
of writing it is impossible to make any 
prediction as to which way things are 
shaping, toward a settlement or toward 
a strike war. 

With labor in such an unprecedented 
state of unrest, the business situation 
is necessarily unsettled. How things 
are going in the West is not known, for 
the news that has seeped through has 
been meagre. It is clear, however, that 
business as a whole in the larger cities 
has been to a great degree paralyzed. 
The stores in Winnipeg have been open 
to some extent but wholesale activity 
has been stopped and the wheels of the 
factories have not turned. Suilding 
operations have been completely sus- 
pended. As soon as communication by 
mail is completely opened up again 
with the West it will be possible to esti- 
mate the loss to business that has been 
sustained. It will be found to have 
been very serious. 

There seems good reason to expect 
that a few weeks will see the crisis past 
in labor matters. The general strike 
jdea is being tried out in Winnipeg and 
there are no indications that it is going 
to score the sweeping and decisive vic- 
tory that it was thought would be the 
inevitable result of the use of this 
tremendous weapon. Moreover _ it 
is being found by the strikers that 
the use of the weapon is a costly one 
from their -standpoint. At present 
writing it looks as though the result 
would be a cessation of the strike after 
negotiations leading to a degree of com- 
promise. It may be found possible to 
reach some mutual ground of agree- 
merit between extremes which will be 
reasonably satisfactory both ways. 

It is the opinion of the writer that, 
if the general strikes can be ended be- 
fore irreparable damage has been done 
to business and before any blood has 
been shed, they will have done some 
good. They will have cleared the air. 
Things were reaching an ugly pass. 
Capital was on the defensive, suspicious 
and belligerent. Labor was seething 
with dissatisfaction, and showing symp- 
toms of a leaning toward Bolshevism. 
The strikes will have tended to demon- 
strate to capital the tremendous power 
of labor, but at the same time will have 
shown to labor that the power, after all, 
has limitations. The appreciation of 
these results should inevitably lead to a 
clearing up of present labor unrest. 
The fair demands which labor has made 
will be met and at the same time labor 
will purge itself of the poison that it 
has absorbed. 

It is significant of the soundness of 
business conditions that the threat of 
a nation-wide industrial tie-up has not 
created any kind of a panic. Business 
has slowed up or stopped only when 
contact has been had with the actual 
strike. Otherwise, things have gone 
right along. There seems to be reason- 
able ground for believing that, as 





strike Nas been 
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in the West--Prices Remain High 











y is possible now to state 
that the cost of living is not con 
down. Wha 


strikes now in progress it will not be a 





case of lower wages. As long as 


stay up, prices WwW remain at 





continuously but rapidly. The returned 
soldier gets an awful shock when he 
lothing store and pays 
$60.00 or more for a ready-to-wear si 


but those who come back later in 


Waiks into 





year will get a worse shock still. Tail- 
ors say that higher prices are inevit 
able. 

Even in food the tendency seems to 
be toward higher costs. Sugar will 
come down because the supply is becom- 
ing very bountiful but this will not be 
until December, for the price of sugar 
has been fixed until the new Cuban crop 
comes on the mazhet then. ‘lour will 
be higher. There is grave doubt as 
to whether there is enough wheat left 
in the country to grind enough flour to 
meet the normal demands of the coun- 
try and at the same time supply the 
Wheat Export Co. The Canadian 
millers could almost certainly _ sell 
abroad every bag of flour that they can 
make. This pressure of demand from 
overseas is bound to be reflected in the 
price of flour. 

Look at a small item such as home- 
grown strawberries. In Ontario, the 
fruit-growers are selling their crops 
in advance at 17 cents a box, crates and 
boxes to be returned. Pre-war prices 
ran around 7 or & cents. This means 
that, on the most favorable considera 
tion, strawberries wiil not sell much be- 
low 35 cents, if any, to the public. 

Meat prices may shade down a 
little during the summer but this is not 
at all certain. It must be accepted as 
a definite fact that the cost of living is 
going to remain as high as at present. 
This in a sense is an evidence of con- 
tinued business stability. 
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Vhe ITaAS le 4 drau ng pencil’ . 
4 
No matter how heavy or 
light your hand—or what 
kind of work you do— 
you will find you pencil 
a.nong the 17 perfectleads 
of Dixon’s Eldorado. 
“IT LEADS 


The long wearing, de- 
lightfully smooth and 
rapid gliding leads will 
ease and quicken your 
work and make for gen- 
uine pencil economy. 


Get a trial dozen ‘trom 
your dealer, or write us 
for our grade chart, en- 
closing 1l5c if full length 
samples worth doub'e the 
money are desired. Flease 
mention your dealer’s 
name, and whether very 
soft, soft, medium, hard 
or very hard lead is de- 
sired. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Established 1827 


. J 
Dept. 67-J Jersey City, N. J. SOX 


Canadian \istribaters 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


y There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon, ene 
Evaser for every purpose 
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British America Assurance Co. 
Incorporated A.D. 1833 


Assets Over 3,500,000.00 
Fire, Marine, Automobile and Hail Insurance 


HEAD OFFICES ‘“¢Seu"** TORONTO 











What Cash You Need 
When Travelling 





form of a 


the helders 





against loss 


Head Office: Montreal 
310 Branch 


and more particularly, 
sums are required—is best 


is 


the bank officials bee insures safet 


when large 
carried in the 


Letter of Credit, issued by The 
Merchants Bank. 

This old establis 
ing, is preferred 
because of its 

Letters of Credit are cashed onl 
banking corporations, and after the identity of 


hed form of international bank- 
Dy many experienced travellers 
absolute security 


y by banks or 


stablished to the satisfaction of 
y, and guards 


and the 
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es in Canada extendi: 
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There With the 


UARRY BLAST CHARGE and auto 
engine gas are alike to the Fiery Little 
Columbia. The power’s in the fuel; 

but it takes the Columbia hot spark to set it to 
work. 


That's a regular Columbia job---releasing 
energy by ignition. 


THE DRY BATTERY 


HAT a marvelous little bundle of big 
ability the Columbia Dry Battery is! 
And what a multitude of uses! It makes bells 
jingle and buzzers buzz; whirls the youngsters’ 
toys into a riot of fun; gives snap to telephone 
talk; puts a swift kick into the ignition of autos, 


“Bingo!... The Fiery Little Columbia is Always 
Ignition Punch!” 


trucks, tractors, farm engines, and motorboats. 
Columbia meets every battery need---costs no 
more---lasts longer. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


[N the storage battery field the name Columbia 
means definite power and long life---the in- 
evitible product of an institution long famous in 
battery history. 


There’s a Columbia Service Station or a 
Columbia Dealer near you. 


Step in and let them tell you how the Colum- 
bia Storage Batteries are distributed, and how 
the Columbia Service Plan provides the full ser- 
vice to which the motorist’s original purchase 
entitles him. 
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Try this famous treatment 
tonight 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 
lather it well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very gentiy 
a fresh lather of W oodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping atonce if your nose feels sensi 
tive. ‘Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of tee. Always 
dry your skin carefully. 


Conspicuous 
Nose pores — 


MacLean’s Magazine 














How to reduce them 


O you know what it is that 
causes conspicuous nose 
pores, the bugbear of so 


nany girls? The pores of the face 


voted his life to a study of the 
care and treatment of the skin. 


After ten days or two weeks of 
this Woodbury treatment, you will 
begin to see an improvement in your 
skin. But do not expect to change 
immediately a condition resulting 
from long-continued exposure and 
neglect. Make this special treat 
ment a daily habit. Before long you 

[hese pores, if not properly will see how it gradually reduces 
stimulated and kept free from dirt, the enlarged pores until they are 


clog up and become enlarged. 


pei 


re not as fine as on other parts of 


b*) 


the body. 

On the nose especially, there are 
more fat glands than elsewhere, 
and there 1s more activity of the 


pores. 


inconspicuous. 
That is the reason why conspic 
uous nose pores are so common. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You 
will find Woodbury’s on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. A 26 cent cake will last 
a month or six weeks. 


Try the special treatment for 
this trouble given above and sup 
plement it with the steady, general 
use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the 
work of a skin specialist who de 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments and sample of Woodbury's 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream for 15 cents. 


For 6c we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment) together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 15c we will send 
you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 7007 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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If your skin is marred 


by blackheads 
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leith the SNOWBALL 


A Canadian’s Impression of the Land 
of “Nitchevo” 


By CAPT. LOUIS KEENE 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


+ pe chief flict. The Slav race has a streak of cruelty and the 
occu-. typical native of Vladivostok, who is more than half 
pation on Oriental, is a regular butcher. He not only kills with 
the steamer’ relish but he delights in torturing his victims. 
Madras Bolshevik bands are still operating all through that 
which car-_ part of the country and the city itself is full of them. 
ried us from The only authority left in the land is that of the 
Vancouv- armies of occupation; and so under our very eyes a 
er to Vladi- species of civil war is carried on. Murders occur 
vostok was under cover of night and it is distinctly unsafe ‘to 
n picking go out alone at.any time. 

up a little My first contact with death of the Viadivostok 
Russian. variety came when I saw the body of a dead man on 
Some of the the steps of the cathedral. He had been murdered 
soldiers. rather peacefully I judged, and there his body sprawled 
knew a few’ while the stream of city life rolled by without giving 
words and_ heed. The body had been there a day perhaps, cer- 
we industri- tainly many hours, and no one had taken any interest 
ously conned them over. It proved to be waste effort, in the matter. Nitchevo! 





A common type in Siberia 


however, for we found later that one only needed half Then the following memorandum was sent all units 
a dozen of the most commonly used Russian words in from headquarters: 
Viady, where a conglomeration of languages is spoken. Vladivostok, March 21, 1919 
The enly really essential word, I soon decided, was Two days oue om Russian officers were murdered in the 
“4 . ne . , . vicinity of Fa) iver 
nitchevo—“nothing matters. Nitchevo is the key- Their bodies were afterwards submitted to mutilatior 
note of life in Siberia. Nothing matters in that of the worst description, their ears having been cut off 
, and their hands nailed to their shoulder blades. Signs of 
councry happiness or sorrow, health or sickness, life torture before death were evident 
or death. They take things as they come with an All ranks must be warned to guard ageinst murderous 
atealt Tit, aa attacks of this kind No officer or man should be al- 
Oriental fatalism. Nitchevo! sual “aay Gis Ga laa Gnas Ge Gene ak © eae 
This explanation I am making at the start as it alone and & a.m. 
: . Between these hours officers should carry revolvers 
~s render rstand: le > "one } is > ; 
can render understandable the conditions of life in ond a ty te Ganeae te teas tee Ge eek thee 
Siberia. fares they must not proceed singly. 


The same applies to the men who must at least carry 
ne bayonet and may if considered necessary carry rifles 


Signed) R. K. STAYNER 


th 


I’m not going to attempt any detailed statement of 
the activities or the lack of activities, of the Canadian 


Siberian Expeditionary Force, which soon gained the Lieut.-Col., A.A.G. & Q.M.G., 
sobriquet of the Snowball Brigade. Such a narrative C. B F., Siwers 
would, I am afraid, be unbearably dull; for it had been Death on the Wholesale Plan 


decided to keep us doing nothing. We were there, Tas seemed conclusive evidence of the kind of 
apparently for the moral effect of our presence. We country we were quartered in, but I had proof later 
found ourselves, however, in a land which absolutely of the wholesale nature of the murdering that was 


beggars description, amid surroundings which may going on when it became necessary for us on one 


never be duplicated again. ‘ladivostok is the bottom occasion to visit the morgue. 

of the glass where the dregs of war collect. It is the It overlooks the city and the bay, a mean, clapboard 
gathering place of refugee nobleman, Bolshevik, cut- affair like an oversized, shabby garage. The mor 
throat, thief and demi-mondaine. There are more keeper lives in a house a few yards away wh 
scoundrels, more vice, more sheer physical and moral shares, by the way, with a leper. On the flo-~ of the 


filth in Vlady to the square inch than in any other part morgue were at least thirty bodies, heaped t-«cther as 
of the world, because the stream of crime filters East, they had been thrown from the conveyances. There 


getting muddier and more sluggish as it goes—and were two women battered beyond description; a Japa 





Viady is the last stopping place. Superimpose on nese who had been badly mutilated; two Russians who 
this the presence of half a dozen armies—Japanese, had attempted to interfere with a Czech patrol; a 
British, French, Italian, American and Czecho-Slovak Chinese coolie who had been trussed up like a fowl, 


and it will readily be seen that the far Eastern part of his knees under his chin and thrown out naked into 
Siberia is at present a land of unusual interest and the snow to freeze to death. Many of the bodies were 
color. Life there is not all sordid and wicked. There so decomposed as to be quite unrecognizable 


are lighter sides. I shall attempt, therefore, to pre- In another room the bodies were piled four feet 
sent some impressions of it and to give an idea of the deep. And this was the normal condition of the institu 
conditions which prevail. tion! As soon as one lot was removed, there were 


First of all, there are more atrocities committed plenty more to take their places. 
there still than in Belrium in the heat of the con- The mutilation of bodies, as practised thereabouts, 
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Nitchevo! 


was so conimon as to be accepted as a matter of course; 
and so gruesome that no details can be given here. 
The most common form, however, arose through the 
hatred the common people feel toward the old army 
officer. This hatred centered in the insigna of rank and 
the epaulet. There is at least one authentic case 
where an officer was taken by the Bolsheviks and his 
epaulets cut off and nailed to his shoulders! 

One night at Konkin’s, five Russian soldiers 
walked in drunk. They went up to four different 
officers who were seated in various parts of the cafe 
and cut their epaulets off with jackknives. In no case 
did the officers protest. They accepted the indignity 
cuietiy, though, as one could see, with suppressed 
passicn. 

.en the soldiers went on. Apparently they were 
cut on an epaulet-cutting expedition. 

A MONG pedestrians, long intervals were fashionable 
“in Viadivostok. Footsteps tuo close behind made 
one nervous. They were danger signals. I know that 
I made it a rule whenever a foreigner was treading 
in my wake to stop, turn partially around, and casually 
break open my revolver. This always had a good 
effect I would hear the footsteps slow down per- 
‘eptibly and the distance between us would rapidly 
lengthen out. Perhaps the footsteps would turn pre- 
itately or strike off jn another direction. The verson 
llowing me might be quite innocent of wrong intents, 
but I was not taking any chances, and neither was he! 

Human life in fact was about the only thing that was 
cheap. To kill a man did not seem to involve one in 
any trouble unless in committing the deed some other 
regulation was broken. For instance, a Czech officer 


kiiled a Chinese coolie and threw his body into a well, 


cit 
fo 
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He was brought before the court and fined 
ing the well 


for pollut- 


Worse Than the 
\ THAT was un 


of the whole war 


Black Hole 

juestionably the most fiendish atrocity 
Siberia during the 
term of the Allied occupation. The Bolsheviks opened 
the prison in Samara and took out all the prisoners. 
Not knowing what to do with them, they put the lot 


occurred in 





11e¢ 





into box cars, sealed them up and sent them on to 
the next town. They were too much of a problem for 
the next town to handle so cars were sealed up 
again and sent along. This kept up for a long time, 


just how long the records do not show. 

began to die and at each town the authorities—if the 

used the dead bodies out of the 

in a little food, sealed the cars up again 
and on to the next place. 

Can the conditions which existed be imagined? 
Men and women crowded in together in bare box cars, 
with little food and no warmth, with the weaker among 
them succumbing and lying underfoot until dragged 
out at the next stop, jolting endlessly on and on! The 
torture of the Black Hole of Calcutta pales into in- 
significance besides this hideous Odyssey. 

When the cars finally reached a town where Allied 
soldiers were in charge, nearly all the victims were 
dead and all that were left were raving mad. They 
all died ultimately. 


The prisoners 
térm can be took 


cars, shoved 


Extermination is Feared 
"T’HERE is a background of respectable, law-abiding 
population in Vladivostok, though the people who 
make it. up are not much in evidence. How they live 
is a problem, for prices have gone to un- 
precedented levels. They live unobtrusively, 
for, of course, they are “bourgeoisie,” and 
subject to the hatred of the Bolshevik 
element. The Allied occupation serves as 
a protection for them. When the Allies all 
go, there will be terrible times in the city 
and the gutters will run with blood. The 
better class of people know this; but they 
cannot leave. There jis no place for them to 
go. , 

“When you go,” said an elderly Russian, 
of obviously gentle extraction, to me one 
day, “they will kill us all, these filthy rogues. 
We shall be wiped out.” 

“Can’t anything be done?” I demanded. 
“You ought to be organized. Surely you 
can prepare yourselves for this struggle.” 

The old man shook his head. “There is 
nothing we can do.” Then he added, as I 
had expected he would, “Nitchevo.” 


Siberia a Future Storm Centre 
HE situation in Siberia is fraught with 
grave possibilities for the future. 
Anyone who has studied the situation at close hand 
will agree that. it promises to provide plenty of inter- 
national complications for the future. The eyes of the 
world will some day turn to Siberia. 
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The situation was, and is, a very complicated one 
from every angle. First there were the Czecho-Slovaks 
who fought their way across the continent from their 
home in Bohemia before the end of the war. t 
of this famous 


ry 
ry 


The sto 






march is too well known to require 
retelling here, but it ended with the Czechs, who are 
a fine, vigorous and square race, holding the upper 
hand in Siberia and successfully damming back the 


flood of Bolshevism. The Czechs cleaned up Vladivos- 








tok before any of the other Allied forces arrived, 
driving the Bolsheviks out and setting up a sort of 
police supervision. They were very thorough in their 
methods. When reports reached them of trouble in 


any quarter they sent up a squad and cleaned it out 
with the bayonet. They were not backward or 
ish about such things; with the result that the unruly 
element in Vlady had been eventually cowed by the 
time the other forces arrived, and no organized show 
was attempted. The undercurrent of 
crime and violence ran as deep and red as ever of 
course, and efforts were made at all times to “snipe” 
Allied There was when s‘x 
Japanese officers were knifed in their beds. But it 
was guerilla warfare purely and simply after Vladi 
vostok had tasted the Czech steel. 


squeam- 


of resistance 


1a: 
solaiers. one occasion 


the Start 

f teem the Japanese forces, seventy thousand strong, 
were landed to protect the tremendous stores of 

material at Vlady. 


Dissension at 


In order to make a sure-enough 


Allied enterprise of it, the other Allied nations also 
sent contingents and, in due course, along came Can- 
ada’s delegation. 

story ran in 


The the officers’ messes to the effect 


money. Note the worn edges and general 


that in the early stages of the joint occupation—before 
we Canadians arrived on the scene—there was a certain 
amount of jealousy. None of the contingents wanted 
any other to get a preponderance in numbers or to 
take too active a hand in things. In fact, the fol- 
lowing incident was cited: 

A party of officers from one contingent went 
as guests for dinner to the mess of another nation- 
ality. During the meal one of the visitors re- 
marked: 

“To-morrow I’m going to get a steam launch and 
run over to the other side of the bay. There ought 
to be plenty of partridges there at this season.” 

“No, you'll be disappointed if you try it,” ar- 
swered one of his hosts quickly. “There are no 
partridges to be had there at this time of year. We 
tried it not so long ago.” He seemed very in- 
sistent about it. 

Nothing more was said at the time but the 
officer in question went on his outing nevertheless. 
He saw plenty of partridges; and he saw some- 
thing else that made him gasp. Troopships be- 
longing to the other nation were lined up along 
the coast, unloading troops with great expedition. 

However, all that was long ago and, when the 
Canadians arrived on the scene, the situation had 
been clarified. The Czechs and the Japs were 
doing all the work and the rest of us, British, 
French, Yankees, Italians and Canucks, just stood 
around, much to our mutual disgust. The Czechs 
were not a little disgruntled at this development. 
They thought when we first arrived that there 
was going to be a drive back through Russia and, 
being first-class fighting men, they were keen for 
it. They wanted above everything else to get back 
to their beloved Bohemia and were ready to fight 
their way through all the hordes of Bolshevism t» 
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they never 
luted us at all. 
We had 


in their 








become 


eyes, 





apparently, just 
so much excess 
baggage. 


Willingness of Japan 

OWEVER, the suited the Jay a 
They were keen to do everything that came along 
and to leave the rest of us out of the run- 
ning. If there was any fighting to do, the 
Japs would rush up enough troops to handle 
the situation. It was almost as though they 
said to us: 

“Now, look here, you fellows have been 
working hard at the fighting business over 
in France and we haven't been doing any- 


arrangement nese, 





thing. Just let us attend to this little scrap.” 

There was one occasion at least when a 
joint demonstration was arranged and the on 
Japs announced that the attack would be | 
made at a certain hour; but when the other 


) 
Ti 





ot 
troops arrived bright and early they found 
that it was all over. The Japs had started 
a few hours earlier and finished the 

Their activity gave them the upper hand 
They controlled the tele- 





job. 





in most things. 


graphs and telephones. The trade of the 
country was beginning to come their way. 


Wherever the Japanese troops went, the 
business man from Nippon followed close 
in their wake. Japanese stores, Japanese 
restaurants, Japanese places of business 
of all descriptions sprang up everywhere. 
Japanese goods were flooding the market 
and Japanese money became a common medium of ex- 
change. If the period of occupation continues for any 
length of time, the country will beeome pretty thor- 
oughly Japanned. It may in any case. Our Eastern 
Allies have marked the country down as their own 
in a trade sense and they are proceeding about it with 
a thoroughness that promises results. 

They are very efficient. When the burning of a 
building robbed the Canadian forces of a number of 
motor transports, it was the Japanese who supplied 
the information as to how the cars could be replaced 
most rapidly and cheaply and who secured the cars \ 
for us. They had all the information within two days. 





The Generosity of the Jap 
AS usual, there were bickerings between the soldiers 
““ of various nationalities, but on the whole we got 
along as well among ourselves 
Here is an in 


as could be expected. 
icant. The Japanese 








dent that is sig 








soon learned that the Canadian, officer or private 
soldier, is an inveterate souvenir-hunter, and when we 
went over to the Jap mess, they took it for gra ted 
that we would like to take some sort of souvenir away 
with us. 

One of our office vanted a sword, and a Jap officer 
at once politely presented him with one. 

“T don't like t ccept such a valuable gift,” said the 
Canadiar 

The Jap officer erely smile and shrugged h's 
shoulders. 

s I want to buy it,” exclaimed the Canadian 

The Jap shook his head. “I give you,” he sa 

“Well, now, I know it’s valuable, and I'll give you 


120 roubles for it, although I know it is worth much 
more.” 
The 


Canuck persisted, 


but the 


noney, 

















“You want to give me money for it; all right.” He 
took the money, lifted the lid of the stove, dropped the 
whole 120 roubles in the fire—and bowed! 


The Tangled Skeins of Finance 
Pas currency situation is a remarkable and compli- 
cated one. A rouble varies so much from day to 
day—and there are so many kinds of roubles! 

The Russian used to be worth nearly fifty cents in 
Canadian money; when we arrived in Siberia, we got 
nearly ten roubles for a dollar, and before we left we 
had to pay twenty roubles, and even higher, to get a 
real, honest-to-goodness “buck.” There is only one 
British bank in Vlady, and that is the Royal Bank of 
Canada. 
customers, particularly any Canadians, but it is up 


This bank endeavors to accommodate its 


against a foreign exchange condition which is so abnor- 
mal that at times the manager was unable to say what 
the rate of exchange was. 

The original pre-Revolution notes—Romanoff money 

ire still in circulation and quite valid. As these were 
never renewed you can readily imagine what.a filthy 
and dilapidated condition they would now be in. The 
Romanoff money has this advantage, however: owing 
to a peculiar water-mark it was difficult to counterfeit, 
and therefore a Romanoff rouble usually was worth 
a little more than a Kerensky rouble 

Kerensky money consists of an issue of small bills, 
about three inches by two, and in twenty and forty 
rouble denominations. Thus they are smaller than 
ten-cent cigar store coupons, and not so well-made. 
They are hard to change because all the small change 
s being hoarded by the peasants. A case is on record 
where a contractor had to pay his men in 500-rouble 
notes. 

Some Yankee tr pS, aS a JOKE, decided to pass 
cigar store coupons as money The coupons were 
readily accepted. 

Postage stamps, for ten, fifteen and twenty kopecks, 
are used as money. On the reverse side they have a 
surcharge, but, fortunately for all of us, there is no 
gum on the back. Imagine carrying around a pocket- 
f\ of gum-backed “money” such as this! 


Another kind of currency which we met was coupons 
clipped from Government bonds, usually for some 
odd value, 2 roubles 75 kopecks or 3.25. On pay 
received our money in Kerenskies, 
and after the first month our mess secretary always 
made out our bills in multiples of 20 or 40 on account 
of the scarcity of change. On our last pay day we re- 
ceived our pay in American bills, which usually were 
worth about 5 more than Canadian bills. Japanese 
and Chinese money was also current. Some of the 
“Wisenheimers” in our outfit took their money to 
Siberia in gold, but found that they couldn’t get any 
more even for that. I never quite decided what was 
the best way to carry money, but think there is no 
safer way than in English five-pound notes. 

To make the currency confusion worse confounded 


aays we 


A “Kamatski” (Canadian) in full winter kit. 
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some private concerns issue their own “money’’—which 
is, of course, of no value anywhere else. At Konkin’s 
famous restaurant you will get your change in “fiat” 
money, redeemable only at Konkin’s. A similar prac- 
tice prevails at other large restaurants and stores. 
The first time I encountered this custom I raised quite 
a holler, until it was explained to me that this was the 
prevailing method of manufacturing small change. 

Some of the money is almost falling apart, it is so 
tattered. When we were coming home on the boat, 
one of the officers emptied out his pockets and threw 
away on the floor what he considered rubbish. 

“Better look over that again,” I said. “There might 
be some money in tne scraps.” 

“T guess not,” he said. But he looked, and found 
a total of several roubles in bond coupons! 

Business methods are very  peculiar—to us. 
Very few things can be done in the business world 
without bribery—and nothing can be done quickly. 
If you want any goods to come through the customs 
house without undue delay the chances are that you 
will have to “slip something” to almost every man 
that handles your package, box or bale. 

I met one man who wanted to get a freight car hitch- 
ed on to a train. All other ordinary methods having 
failed, he went to the conductor and offered him 500 
roubles. The train-man became indignant, and threw 
the money at his “corrupter,” saying: 

“Don’t you dare try to bribe; there’s altogether too 
much graft around here. I am a patriot!” 

Half an hour later my friend returned with 1,000 
roubles. This the conductor pocketed, and said: 

“Now you’re talking; where’s your car?” 

Many of the contractors cannot get it into their 
heads that our officers can’t be bribed. The country 
is honey-combed with the “backsheesh” method of 
business-zetting, and they are so inured to the habits 
of Russian officers, that they imagine all officers, ir 
respective of nationality, to be equally venal. 

A “gentleman” by the name of Naumoff wanted a 
certain contract very badly. To help along the good 
cause he put a 500-rouble note in an envelope, and 
slipped it unostentatiously under the corner of the 
blotter of the colonel who had the awarding of con- 
tracts. The colonel picked up the envelope, opened 
it, threw the money and the contractor out of his 
office—and went on with his work. 

Next morning there was a tap on the door, and in 
walked Naumoff smiling his greasy, ingratiating 
smirk, he sidled up to the colonel, placed on his desk 
another envelope—this time containing 10,000 roubles. 
Ten thousand, mark you! He had learned his lesson 
the day before; Canadian officers come high! 

The colonel had a grouch on that morning, anyway. 
He threw Naumoff out of the room again, and kicked 
him right down a short flight of stairs, almost on top 
of a sentry, stationed at the turn. The sentry took his 
cue from the colonel, and booted Naumoff down the 
rest of the way. 

Naumoff waxed “virtuously” indignant, and took 
legal action against the colonel. He took the case to 
the commander of the Czechs, who acts in all cases 
of dispute between members of the allied forces and 
civilians. The Czecho-Slovak commander thought it 
was strange that a British officer should kick a 
man downstairs, and sent over to make a few en- 
quiries. When they heard what really had happened 
Naumoff was threatened with a jail term for attempt- 
ing to corrupt an Allied officer. 

General Elmsley, the “Snowball Brigade” command- 
er, heard rumors and asked for a full account of the 
affair. The colonel concluded his report by saying: 

ae in putting this man out my boot accidentally 
caught in his coat-tails.” 








Handling the Natives 

N dealing with the native people it is necessary to 

remember that they are as childlike almost as 
aborigines. There was one case where a ragged and 
very greasy fellow was caught in the act of stealing 
gasoline from one of the Canadian stations. The 
sentry told him to “beat it,” but the thief went right 
on without paying any heed so the soldier jabbed him 
with his bayonet. 

The thief created a tremendous hubbub and volubly 
demanded redress. He drew aside his rags and 
showed where the point of the bayonet had penetrated 
his skin. He was indignant 

“But,” he was told, “you were stealing And you 
were warned once to go away.” 

The man looked at the Canadians with a du 
comprehending stare. 

“The Czar is dead,” he said. “Everything belongs 
to us, the people. I was helping myself. I have as 
much right to it as you.” 

The Russian peasant woman is big, strong and 
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A North-West Mounted Policeman. 


The N.W.M.P. made up 
the Cavalry force. 


stolid—quite capable of taking care of herself. One 
night an officer of the 259th battalion was in charge 
of the guard at Eggerscheldt when a man rushed up 
to him and tried to drag him in the direction of a 
house on a near-by hill-side. 

An interpreter was sent for, and the Russian told 
him he was a bachelor, living all alone on a little- 
tenanted slope of the hill. Eight women had come 
into his house, and were taking all the furniture away. 

“Why don’t you clear them out?” asked the officer. 

“There are eight of them,” said the Russian, with 
tears of fright in his eyes. 

“Then get a Russian policeman to help you.” 

“That’s no good; he’s afraid of them, too.” 

All the coolies are thieves, and have to be handled 
in a way that they understand. In unloading the 
stores they will tear a piece of wood out of the top of 
a case just big enough to get one hand through. 
Whatever a coolie gets hishand on is his. At the 
ordnance stores if they find a coolie stealing they tell 
the head coolie. This chap gets a couple of men to 
hold the culprit down, while he thrashes him almost 
into a pulp. Then the coolie doesn’t steal anything else 
until his back has healed, and the memory of the 
thrashing has passed away. They are very simple 
and childlike, even in their thefts. 

One day two of our officers were superintending the 
unloading of some freight, and were particularly 
exasperated with the coolies’ petty thieving. Finally, 
they caught a coolie stealing redhanded, and one of the 
officers was so “fed up” with the wholesale thefts 
that he didn’t wait to report the man, but proceeded to 
beat him up rather severely with his crop. The coolie 
ran away, but was back on the job next day, black 
and blue. 

General Elmsley, who believes in surprise visits to 
see for himself exactly how things are progressing, 
called around to the freight unloading siding, carrying 
acrop. The officer was explaining to him how things 
were done when suddenly one of the coolies in the 
nearby group caught sight of the General’s crop, gave 
a yell like an Oriental imitation of a Redskin war- 
whoop, and ran away for dear life, as if the nineteen 
devils of Confucius were on his trail. 

“What on earth js the matter with that man?” asked 
the General. 

“TI can’t think what could be wrong with him; prob- 
ably heat stroke,” quickly lied the subaltern. 

It was the coolie who had been thrashed the day 
before, and he distrusted ever if they car- 
ried riding crops 

The “Snail Express” rur from Vlady to Omsk, 
Admiral Kolchak’s quarters. Before the war the trip, 
about 2,500 miles, was usually accomplished in eight 
or nine days. Now it takes about six weeks. Once 
Kolchak wanted to send a bullion train east and he 
asked for a British guard to go along. 

Continued on page 81 
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A Romantic Novel of the Time of Charles I] 
By BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “Flower of the Lily,” ete. 
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NROM Mr. 
John Honey- 
wood, clerk to Mr. Theophilus Baggs, attorney- 

at-law, to Mistress Joyce Saunderson of the Duke’s 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields: 

1662. October the 10th at 85, Chancery Lane, in 
the City of London. Honoured Mistress. 

May it please you that I, an humble clerk and 
serivener, do venture to address so talented a lady; 
but there is that upon my conscience which compels 
me to write these lines. The goodness and charity of 
Mistress Saunderson are well-known and ‘tis not as a 
suppliant that I crave pardon for my presumption 
but rather as one whose fidelity and loyalty have oft 
been tried and never been found wanting. ‘Tis said, 
most gracious Mistress, that your fancy hath been 
touched by the tenderness and devotion of a man who 
is as dear to me as if he were mine own brother, but 
that you hesitate to bestow upon him that for which 
he craves more than for anything in the world, your 
hand and heart. And this because of many rumors 
which have sullied his fair name. Mr. Betterton, 
Madam, hath many enemies. How could this be other- 
wise seeing that so vast a measure of Success hath 
attended his career, and that the King’s most gracious 
Majesty doth honour him with friendship and regard 
to the exclusion of others who are envious of so great 
a fame? Those enemies now, Madam, seeing that your 
heart hath been touched with the man’s grace and 
bearing, rather than with his undying Renown, have 
set themselves the task of blackening Mr. Betterton’s 
character before your eyes, thus causing you mayhap 
grievous sorrow and disappointment. But this I do 
swear, by all that I hold most sacred, that Mr. Better- 
ton hath never committed a mean act in his life nor 
done aught to forfeit your Regard. Caustic of wit he 
is, but neither a Braggart nor a Bully; he hath been 
credited with many good Fortunes, but so hath every 
gentleman in the Kingdom, and thére is no discredit 
attached to a man for subjugating the hearts of those 
that are both frail and fair. My Lady Castlemaine 
hath bestowed many favors on Mr. Betterton, so hath 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, and there are others, at 
least the Gossips do aver it. But on my soul and hon- 
our, he hath never ceased to love you, until the day 
when a certain great Lady came across his path for 
his misfortune and his undying Regret. And even so, 
Madam, though appearances are against him, I own, 
let me assure you that the swerving of 
his allegiance to you was not only transi- 
tory but it was never one of the Heart— 
it was a mere aberration of the senses. 
He may never forget the Lady—he cer- 
tainly will never forget 
her cruelty—but he no 
longer loves her, nor 
did love her as he loves 


you, with his heart and 4 
mind, with tenderness - 


and devotion. The 
other was 
only a Dream 
—a f it fal 


fancy; his 
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Love for you is as immortal as his Fame. Therefore, 
gracious Mistress, I, the humble Friend of so great a 
man, have ventured to set forth for your perusal that 
which he himself would he too proud to put before you 
—namely, his Justification. For reasons which are ob- 
vious, I have kept the name of the Lady hidden under 
the guise of one suggested by mine own Fancy. You, 
no doubt, will read between my lines and guess at the 
identity which I have been at pains to conceal. As for 
the rest, what I am about to relate is the true Historie 
of Mr. Betterton’s Romance, the only one which might 
give you cause for sorrow, yet none for uneasiness, 
because that Romance is now a thing of the past, 
like unto a Flower that is faded and without fragrance, 
even though it still lies pressed between the pages of 
a great man’s Book of Life. Everything else is mere 
episode. But this which I have here set down will 
show you how much nobility of heart and grandeur 
of Character lies hidden beneath the flippant and at 
times grim exterior of the Man whom you have hon- 
oured with your regard. 

The writing of the Historie hath caused me much 
anxiety and deep thought. I desired to present the 
Truth before you, and not the highly-coloured effu- 
sions of a Partisan. I have slurred over nothing, con- 
cealed nothing. An you, gracious Mistress, have the 
patience to read unto the End, I am confident that any 
hesitation as to your future which may still linger in 
your heart will vanish with the more intimate knowl- 
edge of the true Facts of the case, as well as of the 
Man whose faults are of his own time and of his en 
tourage, but whose merits are for the whole World to 
know and to cherish, for as many cycles of years as 
there will be Englishmen to speak the words of Eng- 
lish poets. 


II 


ARE I take you back, honoured Mistress, to those 
humbie days, five years ago, when first I entered 
the household of your worthy Uncle, Mr. Theophilus 
Baggs, and of his still more worthy spouse, Mistress 
Euphrosine, where for a small—very small—-stipend, 
and free board and lodging, I copied legal documents, 
Leases, Wills and Indemnities for my employer? 
You, fair Lady, were then the only ray of sunshine 


which _ illumined the 
darkness of my dreary 
} life. Yours was a Gaiety 
1 which nothing could 


damp, a Courage and 
Vitality which not even 
the nagging disposition 
of Mistress Euphrosine 
succeeded in crushing. 
And when, smarting un- 
der her many chidings, 
my stomach craving for 
a small Measure of satis 
faction, my bones aching 
from the hard- 
ness of my 
bed, I saw 
your slim 
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I knew that a brilliant future lay befere you. 




















Figure flitting elf 
like from kitchen to 
living-room, your 
full young Throat 
bursting with song 
like that of a bird 
at the first scent of 
spring, I would find 
my lot less hard, the 
bread less sour, even 
Mistress Euphro- 
sine’s tongue less 
acrimonious. My 
poor, atrophied 
Heart felt the 
warmth of your 
smile. 

Then 
times, when my 
work was done 
and my Employ- 
ers occupied with 
their own affairs, 
you used to al a — 
low me to be of \ , 
service to You, to 
help You wash \ 
the dishes which Mr. Baggs had gone to Hampton Court. 
your dainty 
hands should never have been allowed to touch 

Oh! how I writhed when I heard Mistress Euph 
sine ordering you aboutas if You were a kitchen-wench 
rather than her husband's Niece, who was |} uring 
his house with her presence! You, so exquisite, so 
perfect, so cultured, aid of a pair of 
sour, ill-conditioned 
to tie the laces of your dainty shoes. With what joy 
I performed the menial tasks 
have been allotted to You, I never until now have 
dared to tell. I did not think that any Man could find 
dish-washing and floor-scrubbing quite so ench: 
But then, no other Man hath ever to my knowled 
performed such tasks under such happy circumstances; 
with You standing before me, smiling and laughing 
at my clumsiness, your shapely arms akimbo, your 


some- 





to be the h 
Reprobates who were not worthy 


whien never should 








Voice now rippling into song, now chaffing me with 
words full of kindness and good humour 

I have known many happy hours since that day, 
Mistress, and many hours full of sorrow, but none 
so full of pulsating life as those which outwardly 
had seemed so miserable. 

And then that wonderful afternoon when, Mr. 
Theophilus and his Spouse being safely out of the way, 
we stole out together and spent a few hours at the 
lay! Do you remember the day on which we ventur- 
ed on the escapade? Mr. Baggs and Mistress Euphro- 
sine had gone to Hampton Court; he to see a noble 
Client and she to accompany him. The day being fine 
and the client being a Lady possessed of well-know! 
charms, Mistress Euphrosine would not have trusted 
her Lord alone in the company of such a forward 
Minx—at least, those were her Words, which she 
uttered in my hearing two days before the memorable 
expedition. 

Memorable, indeed, it was to m« 

Mr. Baggs left a sheaf of Documents for me t 
copy, which would—he thought—keep me occupied 
during the whole course of a long day. You too, fair 
Mistress, were to be kept 


busy during the worthy 
couple’s absence, 


by scrubbing and polishing and sew 
ing—Mistress Euphrosine holding all 
horrence 
I marvel if you remember it all! 
I do, as if it had occurred sterday! We sat up 
al ) \" rh y r ' " + ’ . 
half the Night previou our J ‘masters’ departure; 
you polishing and sewing, and I copying away for v 
life. You remember? Our joint 


idleness in ab 


ery 





vings for the p: 





six moriths we lad counted up together. They amount 
ed to three shil One shilling we spent in oil for 
our lamps, so that we might ec: ete our tasks during 
the night. This left us free for the great and gloriou 
Purpose which we had in our minds and which we had 
planned and brooded over for days and weeks. 























We meant to go to the Play! 

It seems strange now, in view of your renown, fair 
Mistress, and of mine own intimacy with Mr. Better- 
ton, that you and I had both reached an age of Man- 
and Womanhood without ever having been to the 
lay. Yet You belonged from childhood to the house- 
hold of Mistress Euphrosine Baggs, who is own sister 
to Mr. Betterton. But that worthy woman abhorred 
the Stage and all that pertained to it, and she blushed 

aye, blushed!—at thought of the marvelous fame 
attained by her illustrious Brothe 

Do you remember 
confiding to me, less 
than a month after I 
first entered the 
household of Mr. 
Baggs, that You were 
pining to go to the 
Play? You had seen 
Mr. Betterton once or 
twice when he came to 
visit his Sister—which 
he did not do very 
often—but you had 
never actually been 
made acquainted with 
him, nor had you ever 





seen him act. And 

You told me how 
handsome he was, and 

and you! l eyes 

would flash with en- 
thusias: at 

thought of the oA 


Actor’s art and 
of the Actor’s 


power = 
I had never \ lA. 
seen him at all ir 
those days; but I 
loved to hear 
about him. 
Strange what a fascination the Stage exercised ove: 
so insig? ant and so mean a creature as !! 








\ TILL you ever forget the dawn of that glorious day, 
fnir Mistress? 


Mr. Baggs and his Spouse went off quite early, to 
catch the chaise at La Belle Sauvage which would 
take them to Hampton Court. But however early they 
went, we thought them mighty slow in making a start. 
An hundred 
had to be 





orderings, scoldings, 


gone through ere the respectable Couple, 


recommendations, 


arrying provisions for the day in a Bandana Hand- 
kerchief, finally got on the way. 

It was a perfect Morning early in March, with the 
first scent and feel of spring in the air. Not a cloud 
in the sky. By Midday our tasks were entirely ac- 
complished and we were free! Free as the Birds jin the 
air, free as two ’prentices out for a holiday! But 
‘ittle did we eat, I remember. We were too excited for 
hunger, nor had Mistress Euphrosine left much in the 
larder for us. What did we care? Our enthusiasm, 
our eagerness, were Cook and Scullion for us, that 
day! 

We were going to the Play! ° 

Oh, how we tripped to Cockpit Lane, asking our 
way from passers-by, for we knew so litcle of Londor 
fashionable London, that is; the London of gaiety and 
langhter, of careless thoughts and wayward moods. 
Holding hands, we hurried through the Streets. You 
wore a dark Cape with a Hood to hice your pretty 
face and your soft brown hair, lest some acquaintatce 
of your Uncle’s should chance to see You and betray 
our guilty secret. 

D» you remember how we met Mr. Rhodes, the book 
seller, and friend of Mr. Baggs?—he to whom young 
Mr. Betterton was even then apprenticed. At the 
corner of Princess Street we came nose to nose with 
him, and but for great presence of mind on my part 
when, without an instant’s hesitation, I ran straight 
at him and butted him in the stomach so that he lost 
his balance for the moment and only recovered com 
plete Consciousness after we had disappeared round 
the corner of the Street, he no doubt would have 
recognized us and betrayed our naughty secret. 

Oh, what a fright we had! I can see you now, 
leaning, breathless and panting, against the street 
corner, your hand pressed to your bosom, your Eyes 
shining like stars! 

As for the rest, it is all confusion in my mind. The 
crowd, the bustle, the noise, this great Assembly, the 
like of which I had never seen before. I do not know 
how we came to our seats. All I know is that we 
were there, looking down upon the moving throng. 
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“I am a soldier, sir,” he said, “and not a politician.” 





I remember that some worthy of obvious n was 
sitting next to me, and was perpetually treading 
upon my toes. But this I did not mind, for he was 
good enough to point out to me the various Notabilities 
amongst the audience or upon the stage; and I was 
greatly marvelled and awed by the wonderful familiar- 
ty with which he spoke of all these distinguished 
People. 

“There sits General Monk. Brave old George! By 
gad! ‘twere interesting to know what goes on insice 
that square head of his! King or Protector, which 
is it to be? Or Protector and King! George knows; 
and you mark my words, young Sir, George will be 
the one to decide. Old Noll is sick; he can’t last long. 
And Master Richard hath not mucn affection for his 
Father’s Friends—calls them reprobates and ungodly. 
Well! can you see George being rebuked by Master 
Richard for going to the Play?” 

And I, not being on such intimate terms with the 
Lord Protector’s son or with General Monk, could 
offer no opinion on the subject And after awhile 
my Neighbor went on glibly: 

“Ah! here comes my Lady Viner, flaunting silks 
and satins. Aye, the fair Alice—his third wife, mark 
you!—knows how to spend the money which her Lord 
hath been at such pains to scrape together. By gad! 
who'd have thought to see red-haired Polly Ann so 
soon after the demise of His Grace! See, not an 
inch of widows’ Weeds doth she wear in honour of the 
old dotard who did her the infinite favour of dying 
just in the nick of time ——” 

And so on, the man would babble in a continuous 
stream of talk. You, Mistress, listened to him open- 
mouthed, your great brown Eyes aglow with curiosity 
and with excitement. You and I knew but little of 
those great Folk, and seeing them all around us, pre 
pared for the same enjoyment which we had paid t» 
obtain, made us quite intoxicated with eagerness. 

Our Neighbor, who of a truth seemed to know every- 
thing, expressed great surprise at the fact that Old 
Noll—as he so unceremoniously named the Lord Pro- 
tector—had tolerated the opening of the Cockpit. 
“But,” he added sententiously, “Bill Davenant could 
wheedle a block of ice out of the devil, if he chose.” 


IV 


( F the Play I remember but little. I was in truth 
much too excited to take it all in. And sitting so 
near to you, Mistress—for the place was overcrowded 

my knee touching yours, your dear little hand dart- 
ing out from time to time to grip mine convulsively 
during the more palpitating moments of the entertain 
ment, was quite as much as an humble Clerk’s brain 


could hold. 


There was a 
great deal of 
Music—that I do 
remember. Also 
that the enter- 
tainment was 
termed an opera 
and that the 
name of the piece 
was “The Cruel- 
ty of the 
Spaniards in 
Peru.” My omni- 
scient Neighbour 
told me presently 
that no doubt 
the Performance 
was ane artful 
piece of flattery 
on the part of 
Bill (meaning, I 
suppose, Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant) 
who, by blacken- 
ing the Spaniards 





















ie 
y 









made Old Noll’s 
tyranny appear 
like bountiful 





mercies. 

But I did not 
like to hear our 
Lord _ Protector 
spoken of with 
such levity. More- 
over, my Neigh- 


bour’s incessant 
chatter distract- 
ed me from the 
Stage. 

What I do re- 
member more 


vividly than any- 
thing else on that memorable day was your cry of de- 
light when Mr. Betterton appeared upon the stage. 
I do not know if you had actually spoken with him 
before; I certainly had never even seen him. Mr. 
Betterton was then apprenticed to Mr. Rhodes, the 
bookseller, and it was entirely against the judgment 
and wishes of Mistress Euphrosine Baggs, his Sister, 
that he adopted the stage as an additional calling. 
I know that there were many high words on that 
subject between Mr. Betterton and Mistress Euphro- 
sine, Mr. Rhodes greatly supporting the young man in 
his desire, he having already formulated schemes 
of his own for the management of a Theatre, and ex- 
tolling the virtues of the Actor’s Art and the vastly 
lucrative state thereof. 

But Mistress Euphrosine would have none of it. 
Actors were rogues and vagabonds, she said, ungodly 
Reprobates who were unfit, when dead, to be buried in 
consecrated ground. She would never consent to seeing 
a Brother of hers follow so disreputable a calling. 
From high words it came to an open quarrel, and though 
I had been over a year in the house of Mr. Theophilus 
Baggs, I had never until this day set eyes on young 
Mr. Betterton. 


E was not taking a very important part in the 

Opera, but there was no denying the fact that as 
soon as he appeared upon the Stage his handsome 
appearance did throw every other Actor into the 
shade. The Ladies in the boxes gave a deep sigh of 
content, gazing on him with admiring eyes and bestow- 
ing loud applause upon his every word. And when 
Mr. Betterton threw out his arms with a gesture 
expressive of a noble Passion and spoke the ringing 
lines: “And tell me then, ye sons of England ——_”— 
his beautiful voice rising and falling with the perfect 
cadence of an exquisite harmony—the uproar of en- 
thusiasm became wellnigh deafening. The Ladies 
clapped their hands and waved their handkerchiefs, 
the Gentlemen stamped their feet upon the floor; and 
some, lifting their hats, threw them with a flourish 
upon the Stage, so that anon Mr. Betterton stood with 
a score or more Hats all around his feet, and was 
greatly perturbed as to how he should sort them out 
and restore them to their rightful owners. 

Ah, it was a glorious day! Nothing could mar the 
perfection of its course. No! not even the rain which 
presently began to patter over the Spectators, and 
anon fell in torrents, so that those who were in the 
pit had to beat a precipitate retreat, scrambling helter- 
skelter over the benches in a wild endeavour to get 
under cover. 

This incident somewhat marred the harmony of the 
ending, because to see Ladies and Gentlemen strug- 
gling and scrambling to climb from bench to bench 
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under a deluge of rain, was in truth a very droll 
spectacle; and the attention of those in the boxes was 
divided between the happenings on the Stage and the 
antics of the rest of the Audience. 

You and I, fair Mistress, up aloft in our humble 
place, were far better sheltered than the more grand 
folk in the pit. I put your cloak around your shoulders 
to protect You against the cold, and thus sitting close 
together, my knee still resting against yours, we watch- 
ed the Performance until the end. 


I OW we went home that afternoon I do not remem- 

ber. I know that it was raining heavily and that 
we got very wet. But this caused me no inconvenience, 
because it gave me the privilege of placing my arm 
around your shoulders so as to keep your cloak from 
falling. Also my mind was too full of what I had seen 
to heedthe paltry discomfort of a wetting. My thoughts 
were of the Play, the Music, the brilliant Assembly; 
yours, Mistress, were cf Mr. Betterton. Of him you 
prattled all the way home, to the exclusion of every 
other topic. And if your enthusiastic eulogy of that 
talented Person did at times send a pang of sorrow 
through my heart, You at least were unaware of my 
treuble. Not that I took no share in your enthusiasm. 
I did it whole-heartedly. Never had I admired a man 
before as I did Mr. Betterton on that day. His Pre- 
sence was commanding, his Face handsome, his Voice 
at times masterful and full of power, at others infinitely 
sweet. My officious and talkative Neighbour, just 
before the rain came down and rendered him dumb, had 
remarked to me with a great air of knowledge and of 
finality: 

“Mark my word, young Sir, England will hear some- 
thing presently of Tommy Betterton.” 

It was not until we reached the corner of Chancery 
Lane that we were forced to descend to the Realities 
of Life. We had had a glorious Day, and for many 
hours had wholly forgotten the many annoyances and 
discomforts with which our lives were beset. Now 
we were a little tired and exceedingly wet. Mistress 
Euphrosine’s scoldings, our oft empty stomachs, hard 
beds and cheerless lives loomed once more largely upon 
the Horizon of our mental! vision. 

Our pace began to slacken; your glib tongue was 
stilled. Holding hands now, we hurried home in 
silence, our minds stirred by a still vague sense of 
fear. 

Nor was that fear unjustified, alas! as subsequent 
events proved. No sooner had we entered the House 
than we knew that we were discovered. Mr. Baggs’ 
cloak hung up in the hall, revealed the terrifying fact 
that he and his indomitable Spouse had unaccountably 
returned at this hour. No doubt that the weather was 
the primary cause of this untoward Event: its imme- 
diate result was a volley of abuse poured upon our 
heads by Mistress Euphrosine’s eloquent tongue. We 
were Reprobates’ Spawns and Children of the Devil! 
We were Liars and Cheats and Thieves! We had 
deserved God’s wrath and eternal punishment! 
Heavens above! how she did talk! And we, alas! 
could not escape that vituperative torrent. 

We had fled into the kitchen as soon as we had 
realized that we were fairly caught; but Mistress 
Euphrosine had followed us thither and had closed 
the door behind her. And now, standing facing us, 
her large, gaunt body barring every egress, she talked 
and talked until You, fair Mistress, gave way to a 
passionate flood of tears. 

All our pleasure, our joy, had vanished; driven hence 
by the vixenish tongue of a soured Harridan. I was 
beside myself with rage. But for your restraining 
influence. I could have struck that shrieking Virago, 
and for ever after have destroyed what was the very 
essence of my life. For she would have turned me out 
of doors then and there, and I should have been driven 
fortt from your presence, perhaps never to return. 

The sight of your Patience and of your Goodness 
helped to deaden my wrath. I hung my head and bit 
my tongue lest it should betray me into saying things 
which I should have regretted to the end of my days. 

And thus that memerable day came to a close. Some- 
how, it stands before my mind as would the first 
legible page in the Book of my Life. Before it, every- 
thing was blurred; but that page is clear. I can read 
it now, even after five years For the first time, 
destiny had writ on it two names in bold, indelible 
characters—yours, Mistress, and that of Mr. Better- 
ton. Henceforth, not a day in my life would pass with- 
out one of You looming largely in its scheme. 

Joyce Saunderson! Tom Betterton! My very 
pulses seem to beat to the tune of those two Names! 
I knew then, by one of those subtle intuitions which no 
Man has ever succeeded in comprehending, that 
Heaven itself had intended you for one another. How 
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then could I stand by and see the wickedness of Man 
striving to interfere with the decrees of God? 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Rift Within the Lute 
I 

AF TER that memorable day, Mistress, we were like 
*“ “naughty children who were being punished for 
playing truant out of school. For weeks and months 
our lives went on with dreary monotony, with never 
a chance of seeing Something of that outside world 
of which we had caught a glimpse. You continued to 
sew and to scrub and to be at the beck and call of a 
Scold. I went on copying legal Documents till my very 
brain appeared atrophied, incapable of a single happy 
thought or of a joyous hope. 

Out there in the great world, many things were 
happening. The Lord Protector died; his son succeed- 
ed. And then England woke to the fact that she had 
never cared for these Regicides, Republicans and Puri- 
tans, that in her heart she had always loved the 
Martyred King and longed to set his Son once more 
upon his Throne. 

I often thought of my loquacious Neighbour at the 
play, with his talk of Old Noll and Master Richard and 
of George. For George Monk in truth had become the 
man of the hour; for he it was who was bringing King 
Charles back into his Kingdom again. 











Two years had gone by since our memorable day at 
the play, and as that same Neighbour had also foretold, 
England was hearing a great deal about Tom Better- 
ton. His name was on everyone’s lips. Mr. Rhodes, 
the bookseller, had obtained a license from General 
Monk to get a Company of Actors together, and the 
palmy days of the Cockpit had begun. Then it was 
that some faint echo of life of our great City pene- 
trated as far as the dull purlieus of Mr. Baggs’ house- 
hold; then it was that the ring of the fame of Mr. 
Betterton even caused Mistress Euphrosine to recall 
her former arbitrary judgments. 

Everyone now was talking of her illustrious Brother. 
General Monk himself had made a friend of him, so 
had Sir John Grenville, who was the King’s own En- 
voy; and those who were in the know prophesied that 
His Majesty Himself would presently honour the 
eminent Player with his regard. My Lord Rochester 
was his intimate friend; Sir George Etherege was 
scarce ever seen in public without him. Lord Broghill 
had vowed that the English Stage was made famous 
throughout the Continent of Europe by the super- 
lative excellence of Mr. Betterton. 

To such eulogies, coming from the most exalted 
Personages in the land, Mistress Euphrosine could not 
turn an altogether deaf ear; and being a woman of 
character and ambition, she soon realized that her 
antagonism to her illustrious Brother not only render- 
ed her ridiculous, but might even prove a bar to Mr. 
Theophilus Baggs’ advancement. 

The first step towards a reconciliation was taken 
when Mr. Baggs and his Spouse went together to the 
play to see Mr. Betterton act Solyman in a play called 
“The Siege of Rhodes.” You and I, Mistress, were 
by great favour allowed to co toc, and to take our 
places in that same Gallery where two years prev.ously 
You and I had spent such happy hours. We spoke little 
to one another, I remember. Our hearts were full of 
memories; but I could see your brown eyes lighten 
as soon as the eminent Actor walked upon the stage. 
The same glamour which his personality had thrown 
over You two years ago was stil: there. Nay! it was 
enhanced an hundredfold, for to the magnetic presence 
of the nan was now added the supreme magic of the 
Artist. I am too humble a scrivener, fair Lady, to 
attempt to describe Mr. Betterton’s acting, nor do I 
think that such art as his could be adequately dis- 
cussed. Your enjoyment of it I did fully share. You 
devoured him with your eyes while he was on the 
stage, and the charm of his voice filled the crowded 
Theatre and silenced every other sound. I knew that 
the world had ceased to exist for You and that the 
mysterious and elusive god of Love had hit your heart 
with his wayward dart. 

I thank God that neither then nor later did any 
feeling of bitterness enter into my Soul. Sad I was, 
but a gentle sadness which made me feel mine own 
unworthiness even whilst I prayed that You might 
realize your heart’s desire. . 

Strangely enough, it was at the very moment when 
I first understood the state of your feelings that mine 
eyes, a little dimmed with tears, were arrested by the 
sight of a young and beautiful Lady, who sat in one 
of the boxes not very far from our point of vantage. 
I wondered then what it was about her that thus en- 
chained my attention. Of a truth, she was singularly 
fair, of that dainty and translucent fairness which I 
for one have never been able to admire, but which is 


wont to set Men’s pulses beating with an added qu 
ness—at least, so I've'heard it said. The Lady ha 
blue eves, en exquisitely white skin, her golden ha 
was dressed in the new modish fashion, with qu 
litle ringlets all around her low, square brow. Th: 


face was that of a ( i yet there was somethir 
about the firm chin, ething about the forehead ar 
the set f th } s of character ar 
trength not often four n one so young 

Immediately beh her sat a young Cavalie: 
prepossessing appearance, who obviously was whisp 
ing pleasing words in the Lady’s shell-like ear. I cor 
fess that for the moment I longed for the presence of 
our loquacious Neighbour of two years ago. He, wit! 


out doubt, would have known who the noble young La 


was and who was » Cavalier. Soon, how 





once more riveted mir 
! 


ever, the Progress 
attention upon the St: i I forgot all about t 
beautiful Lady until it was time to go. Then I sought 
but she had already gone Ar 
your cloak around you 





her with mine eyes; 
I, whilst privileged to arrange 
shoulders, realized how much more attractive browr 
hair was than fair, and how bri 
sparkle of dark eyes as against the more langu>rous 


} 


lliant could 





»xpression of those that are blue. 
express 


I] 


WAS not present at the time that you, Mistress 

first made the acquaintance of Mr. Betterton. He 
came to the house originally for the sole purpose of 
consulting with his brother-in-law on a point of Law, 
he having an idea of joining Sir William Davenant 
in the management of the new Theatre which that 
gentleman was about to open in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

The season in London promised to be very brilliant. 
His Majesty the King was coming into his own once 
more. Within a month or two at the latest, he weuld 
land at Dover, and as even through his misfortunes 
and exile he had always been a great patron of the arts 
of Drama nd Literature, there was uo doubt that he 
would give his gracious patronage to such enterprises 
as Sir William Davenant and Mr. Killigrew, not to 
mention others, had already in view. 

No doubt that Sir William Davenant felt that no 
Company of Actors could be really complete without the 
leadership of Mr. Betterton; and we all knew that 
both he and Mr. Killigrew were literally fighting one 
another to obtain the great Actor's services. 

In the end, of course, it was Sir William who won, 
and thus Mr. Betterton came to visit Mr. Theophilus 
Baggs to arrange for an Indenture whereby he was 
to have a share of the profits derived from the per- 
formances at the new Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

You, Mistress, will remember that day even better 
than I do, for to me it only marked one more stage 
on the dreary road of my uneventful life, whilst for 
You it meant the first pearl in that jeweled crown of 
happiness which Destiny hath fashioned for You. Mr. 
3aggs had sent me on that day to Richmond, to see a 
client of his there. Whether he did this purposely, 
at the instance of Mistress Euphrosine in order to get 
me out. of the way, I know not. In her estimation I 
was supposed to have leanings for the Actor's pro- 
fession in those days—surely a foolish supposition, 
seeing how unprepossessing was my appearance and 
how mediocre my intellect. 

Without doubt, however, could she have read the 
secrets of your soul, Mistress, she would have sent 
You on an errand too, to a remote corner of England, 
or had locked you up in your room, ere you came face 
to face with the great Man whose personality and 
visage were already deeply graven upon your heart. 

But her futile, unamiable mind was even then torn 
between the desire to make a brave show of prosperity 
before her illustrious Brother and to welcome him as 
the friend and companion of great Gentlemen, and the 
old puritanical spirit within her which still looked upon 
Actors as rogues and vagabonds, men upon whom God 
would shower some very pecial, altogether terrible 
curses for their loose ar 

Thus Mistress Euy 


aes 1} 
immMorai lives, 


‘’s treatment of the dis 





ing ic} } . . 
tinguished Actor was ever contradictory. She did het 
best to make him feel that she despised him for his 
calling, yet nevertheless she fawned upon him because 


of his connections with the Ari 


sequently, when Mr. Bettert 


stocracy. Even sub 


enjoyed not only the 





patronage but the actual friendship of His Majesty 
tress Euphrosine’s attitude towards him 
ne of plous scor? He might be enjoying 





Hie aatimdbtne ¢ “7 wt ‘ } } 
the. protection of an earthly King, but what was t 
in comparison with } ster’s intimacy with God? He 
might consort with Duke t she would anon make 
one in a company of Ang 


amongst whom such re 


probates as Actors would never find a place. 
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The black had swerved full in on the buckskin; they saw Texas clutch at the rider. 




















\ LATAWA had put racing in 
Walla Walla in cold storage 
A You can’t have any kind of 


up into the Bitter Root Mountains 

with “Irish” Fagan. Months after 

he came back alone: more sombre, 

y more gaunt, more sparing of speech, 

Y ” , and had offered casually the state- 

W S ) ment that, “Fagan met death on the 

trail.” This Jaconic epitome of a 

te : gigantic event had crystallized into a 

Another Bulldog Carney Story . ey oo 
o - solely ‘“Death-on-the-trail 

Snaggle Tooth Boone had a wolf- 

» >, i vB ike fang on the very doorstep of his 

hy W . A a |: RASE R upper Jaw, so it required no powerful 


inventive faculty to rechristen him 


Yo 

fi 
sport with one individual, horse or 
man, and Clatawa had beaten every i 
thing so decisively that the gamblers i 
sat down with blank faces and asked: 
“What's the use?” 

; 


Horse racing had been a civic ir 





round of joyous 


stitution, a da 





thrills—a commendable medium 
for the circulation of gold. The 
Nez Perces Indians, who owned that 


garden of Eden, the Palouse country, 


and were rich, would troop into Walla Luthor of “Thoroughbreds,” “Mooswa,” “The Three Sapphires,” ete. with aptitude. 

Walla, long rolls of twenty-dollar Blake was not only iron-jawed 
1d —_— } } . ) * att oft tte. Aoat . — 
gold pieces plugged into a snake-like . physically, but all his dealings were 

S ) ERS 4 \ . : : 
skin till the thing resembled a black ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLI L. WREN of the bull-headed order; finesse was 
sausage, and bet the coins as though ; as foreign to Iron Jaw as caviare to 


they were nickels. } — a Siwash 
y Vv ; Law SU ae ~ 1 Oe, . ; ; 
It was a lovely town, with its 65 pee = Gi awe. . , RN So this triu:nvirate of decorative 
— 























straggling clap-boarded buildings, its Sy F oe) citizens, with Iron Jaw as penman, 
U.S. Cavalry post, its wide-open Me wrote to Reilly at Portland, Oregon, 
dance halls and gambling palaces: it (RQ) to send in a horse good enough to beat 
was a live town was Walla Walla, Clatawa, and a jock to ride him. 
quatting there in the centre of a great luxuriant plain, There was just as one rift in the Iron Jaw’s directions were specific, lengthy; going into 
twenty miles or more from the Columbia and Snake lute, that dilution ak of cold blood He detail He knew that a thoroughbred, even a selling 
R vers wasn't a thor- oughbred, and, plater, would be good enough to take the measure of 
Snaky Dick had roped a big bay with black points until his measure was taken, until any cross-bred horse, no matter how good the latter 
that was lord of a harem of wild mares; he had speed S0me other equine looked him in the eye as they fought apparently was, running in scrub races. He also knew 
and stamina, and also brains; so they named him it out stride for stride, no man could just say what the value of weight as iandicap, and the Walla Walla 
“Clatawa,” that is “The-one-who-goes quic * the cold blood would do: it was so apt to quit races were all matches catch weight up. So he wrote 
When Clatawa found that men were not terrible to Reilly to send hit tall, slim rider who could pad 
creatures he chummed in, and enjoyed the gambling, .* first Walla Walla rejoiced when Snaky Dick con up with clothes and k the part of an able-bodied 
and the racing, and the high living like any other ~* menced to make the Nez Perces horses |ooh ce pack cow puncher 
creature of brains mules; but now had come the time when there was no 
He was about three-quarter warm blood. How the one to fight the “champ,” and the game was on the | rw | ng line of endeavor to Reilly—he just 
nixture came nobody knew, Some half-bred mare, hog, as Iron Jaw Blake declared that sort f thing: trimming “come-ons” was 
irrying a foal, had perhaps escaped from one of the Then Iron Jaw and Snaggle Tooth Boone s mitt He fulfilled the commission to pez 
vreat breeding ranches, such as the “Scissors Brand Death-on-the-trail Carson formed the u t ‘ rive steamer, the 
Ranch” where the sires were thoroughbred, and drop ommittee of three to ameliorate the monoto: 9 | f Palouse, what appeared to be an ordinary black 
ped her baby in the herd. And the colt, not being raced They were a picturesque trio. Carson w 1 sombr w-pony in charge of Texas Sam, a cow pun 
to death as a two-year-old, had grown into a big, up individual, architecturally resembling eafless in ‘ From Lewiston, the head of navigation, Texas 
standing bay, with perfect unblemished bone, lungs like imbed pine, for he lacke but a ilf of 3S : lors et} the old Concord ’ over 
blacksmith’s bellows, and sinews that played through being seven feet of bone whit five n f iil to Walla Wa 
unruptured sheaths. His courage, too, had not been Years before he had gone t er the t that endeavor had through with swift smooth 
broken by the whip and spur of pin-head jocks. wound amongst sage bush and pink-flower actu : Nobody but | Jaw, Death-on-the-trail, and 
; . 
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Snaggle Tocth knew of the possibilities that lurked in 

the long chapp-legged Texas Sam and the 

black horse that he Horned Toad. 
As one spreads bait as a decoy, Sam 

money to flash, and inst 
Iron Jaw was banker in 


thin, rakish, 





called 
Was given 
in the art of fool talk. 

Is game; WI! 


netted 
ructea 





le Snaggle 








Tooth ran the whee! and faro lay-out in the Coeur 
d’Alene Saloon. So, when Texas dribbled a thousand 
dollars across the table, bucking the tiger, it was show 
money; a thousand that Iron Jaw had passed n 
earlier im the evening, and which Snaggle " h wou 
pass beck to its owner in the rning 

There was no hurry to spring the trap. Texas San 
allowed that he himself was an uncurried wild horse 


from the great 


desert, thaz 





wool and a yard 











wile; that he could lick his fighting weight in wild 
cats; and bet on anything he fancied till the cows came 
home with their tails between their legs. And all the 
time he drank; he would drink with anybody, and 


anybody might drink with him. 
for the three 
lared for 


This was no 
students of get-it-in 
a coup that would Walla 
its hind 





wads had de cause 
stand up on legs 
_Snaky Dick and his 


bank roll that 


and howl. 
clique cast 


Texas show ed an 


covetous 


inkling of 





when he 1 his gold. That Texas had a horse was 
the key to the whole situation; ahorse that he was never 
tired of describing as the king-pin cow-pony from 


to Kamschatka; 
run rings around 
through a halter. 

But Snaky Dick went slow. 
was full 


a spring-heeled antelope 
any that had ever 





cayuse 


i00Ked 


Some night when 
of hop he’d rush him for a match. 


Texas 


Indeed 


the Clatawa crowd had the money ready to plunk down 
when the psychological pitch of Sam’s Dutch courage 
had arrived. 


was all going swimmingly, both ends of Walla 
Walia being played against the middle, so to speak, 
when = “unknown quantity” drifted into the game. 

A tall, lithe man, with small, placid gray eyes set in a 
tanned rode up out of the sage brush astride a 
buckskin horse on his way to Walla Walla. He looked 
like a casual cowpuncher riding into town with the 
laudable purpose of tying the faro outfit hoof and horn, 
and, incidentally, showing what could be done to a bar 
when a man was in earnest and had the mazuma. 

As the buckskin leisurely loped down the trail-road 
that ran from the cavalry barracks to the heart of 
Walla Walla, his rider became aware of turmoil in the 
suburbs. In front of a neat little cottage, the windows 





face, 


of which held fiowers partly shrouded by lace curtains, 
a lathy individual, standing beside a rakish black 
horse, was orating with Bacchanalian vehemence. 
Gathered from his blasphemous narrative he knew 
chronologically, the past history of a smal] pretty 
woman with peroxided hair, who stood in the open 


coor. He must have enlarged on the sophistication of 
her past life, for the little lady, with a crisp oath, 
called the declaimer a liar and a seven-times misplaced 
offspring. 

The rider of the buckskin checked his horse, threw 
his right leg loosely over the saddle, and restfully con- 
templated the exciting film. 

The irate and also inebriated man knew that he had 
drawn on his imagination, but to be told in plain words 
that he was a liar peeved him. With an ugly oath he 
swung his quirt, and sprang forward, as if he would 
bring its lash down on the decolleté shoulders of the 
woman. 

At that instant something that | like a boy shot 
through the door as though thrust from a catapult, and 
head on, in the bread basket of the cantanker- 
ous one, carrying him off his feet. 

_ man on the buckskin chuckled, 
the e “oun d 


looked 
landed, 


and slipped to 


ut the boy had shot his bolt, so to speak; the big 
man he had tumbled so neatly soon turned him, and, 
rising, was about to drive a boot into the little fellow’s 








ribs. I say about to, 
steel twined then 


face, and a fist 


for just then certain fingers of 
his red neckerchief, he was 
yanked into his midriff. 

' Of course his ar switched to the newcomer; 
but as he essayed a grapple the driving fist caught him 
quite neatly on of his jaw. He 
sat down, the g suggesting that, 


he contemplated a trip 


lis E 


i 


aives in 





} Tak! 
volte drove 


imosity 


north-east corner 





stare of his eyes 





to drea 


tle woman now darted forward, cry 





ing ina 





voice whose gladness swam in tears “Bulldog 
Carney! You always man—you beaut!” She would 
have twined her arms about Bulldog, but the placid 


oofness, checked her 
he said: 
happened 


gray eyes, so full of quiet al 
But the man’s voice was soft and gentle as 
“The same Bulldog, Molly, girl. Glad I 


along.’ 
He turned to the quarrelsome one who had staggered 
to his feet 


“You ride away before I get cross.” 
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The man addressed looked 
switched on to his own for 


into the gray 
inspection; then he turned, 


eyes 


mounted the black, and throwing over his shoulder, 
“T’'ll get you for this, Mister Butter-in!” rode away. 
The other party to the. rough-and-tumble, winded, 


had erected his five feet of length, and with a palm 
pressed against his chest was emitting between wheezy 
oughs picturesque words of encomium upon Bulldog, 





not without derogatory reflectic ns upon the man who 
had ridden away. 
In the midst of this vocal cocktail he broke off su 


to exclaim in astonis 
loly Gawd! 
Then he 


hment: 





scuttled past Carney, slipped a fi 


skin’s snaffle and peered 


nger 






he had found a long-lost 

buckskin remembered too, for he 

p et mouse-colored muzz] st the lad’s 
chee ind w hispered something. 

The little man ran a hand up and down the horse's 

incn-bones with the inquisitiveness of a blind man 


chatting 
d’you get 


turned to Carney who had been 


asked: “Where 


| 


and the hell 


faint smile the owner’s tawny mustache, 
cloud of anger, for in that 
land of many horse-stealings to ask a man how he had 
ome by his savored of di 
nly a little wizzen-face 
So C 





chased away by a little 


horse scourtesy. But it was 
d, flat-chested friend of Molly’s. 
arney smiled again, and 


1 kidaloona, 





answered by asking: 





“Gen -voiced 
the Waster. That chum o 
Patsy, often enough.” 

“Pat nothin’! nor Percy, 
old Waster that I won the 
four years ago.” 

“Guess again, 

“Holy Mike! if you could think like 
can punch you'd be all right. That’s Waster. Li 
Mister Cowboy, while I tell you ’bout his friends 
relatives. He’s by Gambler’s Mcney out of Scotch 
Lassie, whose breedin’ runs back to Prince Charlie 
Gambler’s Money was by Spendthrift; and his sire was 
imported Australian, whose grandsire was the English 
horse Melbourne. D’you get that, sage-brush 2 


rider? 
Tinkle again, 





what you me: 
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boy, 
nor Willie 
Ranch 


he’s 


Stakes on 


just plain 
Butte, 
kid,” C 


Say, 


suggested. 


arney 
boss, you 
sten, 
and 


“T hear sounds. little man.” 
OLLY laughed, her white teeth 
eyes discounting the false-tinted 

the face looked good. 
The little man stretched out an 
a thin finger 
“Have 
“Once- 


honest blue 
yellow hair until 


and 


arm, at the end of it 
levelled at the buckskin’s head: 
you ever took notice of them lop ears?” 
—which was continuous.” 

“And you thought there 
him, eh?” 


“Pat looked good to me all the time, ears and all.” 


was a jackass strain in 


“Well them sloppy listeners are a throw-back to 
Melbourne—he was like that. I’ve read he was a 
mean-lookin’ cuss, with weak knees; but he was all 


horse; and aint Waster got bad knees? 
get that buckskin from Spendthrift, 
nut, same’s his dad, Australian?” 
query for he broke off to cough. 

“Go on, lad—” 

“Excuse me, sorry—” Molly 
Mackay, Billy. My old Vassar chum, Bessie, 
wished him on me a month ago to 
country could do for that busted chest.” 

The little man impatient over the switch to him- 
self—the horse was the thing. 

“If it wasn’t for them dicky forelegs—Gawd! What 
a horse Wa And if his owner, Leatherhead 
Mike Doyle, had kept the weight offen him he'd ’v 
up anyway, for he was the truest thing. Say, Bulldog 

don’t min I like that talks good 
WwW aste r didn r in’t need no spurs; 
he it need no whip—I’d as lief hit a child with the 


And don’t he 
who was a chest- 
This seemed a direct 


“this is 
his sister, 
what 


was speaking 





God's 


see 


was 


ster’d been! 


e stood 





name, it 





bud as hit him. He’d just break his heart tryin’. 
Waster was Leatherhead’s meal ticket, dicky knees and 
all, till he threw a splint. It was the weight—a hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds the handicapper give him in 
the Gold Range Stakes at a mile juarter; and 
he was leadin’ into stretch and fig > on 





three legs. He was beat, of course, ar eatherhead 


was broke, and I never see Waster again A t janine 
player in a beer garden would have knowr the little 
cuss with them hot-jointed knee uldn’t pack weight, 


and would ’ve scratched him.’ 

= put a hand caressingly on Jockey Mackay’s 
shoulder, saying: “You stand pat with me, kid 

heart is about human, I gue What was that 

father-of-maverick’s, the hostile 





your 
Grand 


person’s game?” 

















Molly explained with a certain amount vf asperit 

“He'd seen me down in the Del Monte joint, a: 
thought—well, he was filled up on Chinese rum. Hi _ 
wasn’t none too mucl ke a man ir anything he sa 
or done, but I was standin’ for him so long as he dor 
get plur Inju 

“Iniun”? Cripes! A Ir n’s a drug-store gent « 
pared to that stiff, Sin Red,” Billy objected. 

“Yes. that’s what started it, Bulldog Billy kne 
him.” 

“Knew ‘ R vas the crooked 
sidan 4 ’ eg over a horse. He use 
to enh t teer and laugh wher 
the . na horse that 
shed t , 

*He S ere off moniker of T 
Sam, a big rar iy that see i the n 
when he it for a M hely with 

| Vv hin t t ttle in admitt ~~ 
ad é rt { f a ilf I t I sees 
that the e re fi il f ove he surfa 
where it ha pushed thre n tne t Then he sa 
I’ll bet n eft eye a g e,’ and I’m on, f 
that’s a great sayin with 5 Red Smith—he 
Slimy Red hisself And } ely, not givin’ the ga 
away, but callin’ I Texa I suggests that me a 
Molly is goin’ to sir s for bit nd th } 
best push or 

“Soon’s Billy warbles, ‘Good-bye, stranger’,” } 
laughed, “this Texas person goes up in the air. We 
you see the finish, Bu g 

HE little man had wrestled a coughing spell int 
T subjection and with apparent inconsistency a ked 

“Did you ever hear of it rainin’ bulldogs Mr irney?” 

Carney not ed, as ICLOI ng upon hin it 
the weak chest w: tw rotner to a weak Dra 
silly the Jock 

F ‘ aunir lisca? l race orses ry it 
kind of thick There’s yours 





Ding Dong; he’s out 
of Weddin’ Bel! 
“Are you In: 


Waster, and Slimy Red has 
I 
> 
3 


, 
asked, fancy 


Bulldog?” Molly 


courtesy was perhaps the 





ing that Carney’s well 
father of his apparent 


“TIT was, Molly, till I saw you,” he 


} | 9 he 


answered gracious 
features 








ly, a gentle smile lighting up his sterr 

” “Oh, you gentleman kn of the road—always the 
silver-tongued Bulldog s a bottle inside with 
a gold nex yn it, waitin’ for a real man to pull the 





cork. Come on, kid Billy.” 

The boy looked at Carney, and the ter said: 
been a full moon since I pattered with anybody 
anything but fat pork an | We'll accept the 


“it's 


about 





little lady’s in 
“IT can give Waster four quarts of oats, Mr. C 
I’ve been ridin’ in the way of a cure.’ 
laughed. “You're a 
the horse first that’s me; 
but I'll feed Pat when he’s bed ded for the night.” 
Inside the cottage Mol 
over the life trai 


times and in 


arney, 


Carney tle bit of all right 


kid; 


+ 
re t 





when it comes to grub 


and Bulldog jaunted back 
| upon which they had met at different 
divers places. 


But Jockey Mackay had been thrown back into his 
life’s environment at sight of Waster. He was as 
full of racing as the wine bottle full of bubbles; 


like the wine he 
“You 


Carney, 


effervesced 
been here in Walla Walla 
the 


before?” he 
memory of a funny 


— 
asked 


hreal . 
oreaking In on some- 


thing that had happened when Molly and Bulldog were 
both in Denver. 

‘Some time nee ( rne replied. 

“D’ vou know it Clatawa 

“Is it a mine or a cocktail, Billy?” 

“Clatawa’s a horse ; 


“T might have known,” ¢ 


arney 


murmured resignedly. 











Then the little man narrated of Clatawa, and the 
fatuous belief Walla Walla held th a horse with cold 
blood in his veins could gallop fast enough to kee} 
himself He waxed indignant over this, declat 
ng tl bone hat he ich crazy ideas ought 
to be 4 ‘ i etary way. 

“ Prpeaneen 1, be e! Industrie, had a keer 

A + 

nose f t up to the preser 
he had enie t natter sin ply because 
he loved he I tl the Clatawa 
di he pr ' 
it ntuance, Slimy Re 
doing here with Dir f long?” he asked 
- : Pigment ; . PS 

A cunning é ed the lad’s bluish lips as he 
ighted a cigarett 

“Slimy Red ( suuchsafed after a puff 
t the civarette 








“a 





“Padded!” M rly exclaimed, her blue eyes rounding. 


“Sure thing. That herrin’ gut can ride at a hundred 


and twenty pounds. He’s a steeplechase jock, gen- 
er’ly, though he’s good on the flat, too. He's got a 





couple of sweaters on under that corduroy jacket to 
make him look big.” 


Carney laughed. 


Wher 


I pushed my fist against his stomach I thought it had 


“That explains something. 


gone clean through t sank to the wrist; it was just 





id punched a bag of feathers.’ 





‘But the upper cut was there al! right Mr. Carney; it 
was a loolay sa.’ 

“Why i the clothes? Molly ok¢ 

“I’ve been dopin’ it out,” the boy answered. “It’s a 
match races here, catch weights; there aint one of then 
could ride a fl: ir without give t the ows, but they 
Know what weignt 

a race tney 

know 1 can pile 
enough on t 
bring a cart horse 
and a winner of 
the Brook Vi 








match, figures to 
get a big in 
the weights 
“Sure thing 
Mike; Walla 
Walla will bet the 
family plate or 
Clatawa; they'll 
go down hook 


line, and sinker, 
and then some 
They'll fall for 
the clothes ind 


think Slimy 


weighs a hundred 
and sevent 





“The avariciou 
Mister R ed is 
probab y here on 


a missionary ver 


separate these 
godless ones fron 
the root of evi! 
through having a 
trained thorough 
bred, and an 
ample pull in the 
weight.” 

“Now Mackay 


Then he relapsed into a meditative silence, sipping his 


you're talkin’,” Joc key declared. 
wine as he correlated several possibilities suggested by 


the rainfall of racing horses in Walla Walla 


C ARNEY and Molly drifted into desultory talk again 
“ After a time Billy spok« 
“It aint on the ds that a lot of money is comin’ to 
Ss imy Red he don’t deserve it: he ought to be trin 





“He sure ought,” Molly corroborated 

“Hell!” the little man exclaimed; “nobody could 
never trim Red ’cause he never had nothir I got it! 
Somebody in Walla Walla is the angel; and Red’!] get 
e-off. He don’t own Ding Dong; he couldn't own a 
lead pad; booze gets his.” 

“Billy,” Molly’s face went serious; “I can guess it in 
once—Iron Jaw! Oh, gee! I’ve been blind Iron 
Jaw, and Snaggle Tooth, and Death-on-the-trai] aint 
men to cotton to a coot like Slimy Red; they’re 
gamblers, and don’t stand for anything that aint a 
man, only just while they take his roll. They’ve been 

It’s been ‘Hello, Texas!” and, 
I've got it. 
Molly,” Bulldog submitted. 








nursin’ this four-flusher 
‘Have a 


Fancy you have, 


drink, Texas.’ 


“Gawd! that’s the combination,” Billy declared. “I 
was right.” 

“And Iron Jaw has got a down on Snaky Dick that 
owns Clatawa over some bad split in bets,’ Molly 
added. 

Carney laughed “When thieves 
fall out honest men win a bet. It would appear from 
the evidence that Iron Jaw Blake—I know his method 
of old—has sent out and got some one to ship in a horse 


“The old game,” 
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and rider to trim Clatawa, and turn an hone 

“You’re gettin’ 
that child’s game,” Molly declared. “I know the pippin 
one Reilly at Portland. I heard Iron Jaw and this 
Texas talkin’ about him.” 

Carney turned toward the little ma “What are we 
going to do about it, Billy 
Billy sprang from his chair, and paced the floor 
tedly. “Holy Mike! there never was su a chance 


Waster can trim Ding Dong ?¢ a certainty ata! € 


warm, Bulldog, as we used to say in 


iO we draw il 








ind-a-quarter See, Bulld } listance; he’s 
stayer from Stayville; in’t ick 
don’t forget that. If you rode him—let’s sec 


b tre ittle man stood back and eye ritically the 


a package of bone and muscle, that, while it ig 





no surplus flesh, would weigh wel 





Choking, spluttering, he found himself looking into the bore of ‘a gun. 


“You're a hundred and seventy-five pounds, and you 
ride in one of ‘em rockin’ chairs that'll tip the beam at 
What chance? Slimy’ll have a five 
pound saddle; he could weigh in, saddle and all, a hun- 
dred and twenty-five. You’d be takin’ on a handicap of 
ninety pounds. What chance?” 
“IT might get an Indian boy,” 
‘You 1} 
ea “What chance 
“And they all work for Iron Jaw,” Molly advised; 
“they'd blow it; he’d bribe them to pull the horse.” 
“What chance?” Billy repeated with the mournfu 


nersistency of a parrot 


orty pounds, 


Carney suggested 
might get a doll or a pet 


monkey,” Billy sneer 


“Guess I'll go out and tel 
Waster to forget he’s a gentleman and go on pluggin’ 
imong the sage brush as a cow-pony 

Carney rose when Billy had gone, saying: “Fancy 
I'll drift on to the rest-joint, Molly. I rather want to 
hold converse with one Jack the Wolf while the seeing’s 
good, if he’s about.” 

“Good bye, Bulldog,” 








Molly answered, and her blue 
eyes followed the figure that slipped so gracefully 
through the door, their depths holding a look that was 
beautiful in its honest admiration 


B" LY was tickling a lop ear on the buckski 
> 4s 





Mr. Carney,” he said in a low voice, one eye 
the cabin door, “you heard what Molly said about Bessie 
wishin’ me on her, didn’t you?’ 


“Uh-huh!” 


“Let me give you the straight info. Molly sent the 
money to Bessie to bring me here; we was both broke 
Then I found out Bessie had been gettin’ it for a year 
from her, cause I was sick and couldn’t ride. I hadn’t 
saved none, thinkin’ I’d got Rockefeller skinned t 
deatn as a money-getter. It w the wastin’ to make 


—_— 
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weight that got me. I don’t have to sweat off flesh 
now,” he added pathetically; “I’m a hundred and two.” 
“That’s Molly Burdan all over—I know her. But 
don’t worry, kid. I haven’t got anybody to look after, 
and having money and no use for it makes me lonesome. 
You give me Bessie’s address, and don’t tout off Molly 
that you’re doing it. 
‘I can get it myself, Mr. Carney 

, 1 inside ’cause Molly ’d get hot 


say that if I rode in a race I'd 


you just listen 





1 


bust a lung. Gee! ridin’ to me is just like goin’ bye-bye 
1 hammock; it’d do me good.” 

Carney put a hand gently on the boy’s shoulder, say- 
ing, “The size of the package doesn t mean much when 
t comes t eing a man, does it, kid? Spring it; get it 

| wee made a 
horseshoe in 
the ind with the 


course, will be 
lookin’ for a 
match for Ding 
Dong Most of 
the races here is 
sprints, the old 
Texas game of 
half-a-mile; and 
weight don’t cut 
much ice. He'll 
make it for a mile, 
or a mile-and-a- 
quarter, "cause 
Ding Dong could 
stay that distance 
pretty well him- 
self. If you was 
to match Waster 
1inst the black, 
and let me ride 
i I'd bring 
home the bacon. 
He’s a fourteen- 
pound better 
horse than Ding 
Dong ever was; a 
handicapper 
would separate 
them that much 
on their form. 
Gee! I forgot 
somethin’,” and 
silly, a shame- 
faced look in his 
eyes, gazed help- 
lessly at Bulldog. 
“What was it dropped out of your think pan, kid?” 
“The roll. I’ve been makin’ a noise like a man with a 
bank behind him. A match aint like where a feller can 
ring if he knows a couple of hun- 
dred-to-one chances and parley a shoe-string into a 
block of city houses; a match is even money, just about. 
And to win a stake you’ve got to have the long green.” 
“How much, Billy?” 
“Well, the Iron Jaw bunch, bein’ whisky men and 
gamblers, naturally would stand to lose twenty thous- 











go into the bettin’ 


a couple of days, Billy, by 

“Before I forget it, Mr. Carney, if you do buck this 
crowd make it catch weights. Slimy Red don’t own a 
hair in Ding Dong’s tail, of course, but he’ll have a 
bill of sale right enough showin’ he’s the owner, and as 
he c } l 


e can ride light t 








word it ‘owners up’. 
Carney was thinking fast, and a glint of light shot 
athwart his placid gr: 


string with them on 





that; well make 
ly snapped irritably. 
with only a quizzical smile, and the 









boy, tur round the horse, eyeing him from 
ever) ole d first one foot and then the 
cthers, examil critically, pressing a thumb into 
the frog H with thumb and forefinger the 
tendons of bot} ; he squeezed the horse’s wind- 
pipe e latter coughed; then he said: 

Please, Mr. Carney, mount and give him half a 
furlong at top speed, finishin’ up here Make him 
break as quick as you can till I see if he’s got the iy 





As obedient as a servant Bulldog swung 
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saddle, 
brought 
shake of 


tearing 


cantered the buckskin down the r 
the horse to a 


ad, wneeieda, 


standstill, 





With a 
the rein and a cry of encouragement came 
back, the pound of the horse’s hoofs 

; ; . , 


turf palpitating the air like roll of a kettledrum. 





on tne 





“Great!” the boy commented, 


when Carney, having 
gently eased the horse down, returned “He’s the 


same old Waster; he flattens out in that stride of his 


471) } 
ion 











ll he looks like a pony. His flanks aint pumpin’ none. 
He'll he’s had lots of werk—he'’s in better condition 
tnan 1 yng, ‘cause Slin ’ ; 
most of his trainin’ time 
ound saddle in my trunk tha 

t ga or Slimy Red 
en | f you make the 1 
ne a Cl ke gettin’ ) 
tell Molly 

“We S ifty-fifty Carney said 

“Nothin’ doin’, Mister Mug; you cop the coin fo 
yourse!f—how much are you goin’ to bet?’ 

“Five or ten thousand.” 

“Well, yon give me ten per cent. of the five thousand 
five hundred bucks if we win. That'll square Molly’s 


bill for bringin’ me up here.” 
“Come inside, kid,” Carney said; “ 


somethi 





isnmer 


of B illdog’s 


the little man’s gasp of astor 


| UT 

checked by a frowning wink of one 
gray eyes 

“Pat’s getting a 

to give a horse,” (¢ 


I came to Wall: 


have a 


little old for the hard knocks I have 
arney resumed; “that’s partly what 
Walla for, to get a young horse. Let 
me sheet of paper and a pen; it doesn’t do for 
a man to own a horse in this country without handy 
evidence as to how he came by him; and though this isa 
gift I'm geing to make it out in the form of a bill of 





Carney drew up a simple bill of sale, stating that for 
one dollar paid in hand, he transferred his buckskin 
horse “Pat” to William Mackay. Molly signed it as wit- 
ness. 

“T’ll ha 
new 


ve to keep Pat for a day or two till I get a 
pony.” Bulldog declared; “also rather think I'l! 
this bill cf with a friend in town for safe 
And a wink closed one 
on the boy’s face. 


sale 
keeping, Billy might lose it.” 


f the gray eyes that were turned 


leave 


4 f 
As Carney sat the buckskin outside, he whispered: 
Billy—owners up?” 


“Do you get it, 
‘Gee! 


The little had been mystified. 


“Don’t be in a hurry over the race,” he advised; 
‘make it for one week away. That’ll give me a chance 
to give Waster a few lessons in breakin’ to bring him 
< to the old days. I’ll put a heavy blanket about his 
for a gallop or two and sweat fat 
about his pipes. I can get a set of 


some of the 
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out into the street, he put the bridle on his buckskin and 
down the street to the house of “Teddy the 
Leaper,” who was Sheriff of Shoshone County. 

The Sheriff weleomed Carney with a deferential 
friendship that showed they stood well together as man 
to man; for though Bulldog’s reputation varied in dif 
ferent places, and with different peo} 
with those who had known him longest, and who, 

ke most men of the West, were apt to 
their own experience. 


roae 





, it stood strong 


est 


judge men from 





1e Leaper admire Carney, the man; 
on anything | 


as sheriff, the County of Shoshone was 


he would have staked his life Carney told 


Officially, 
s bailiwick, and the County of Shoshone held nothing 
rds against Carney. “Always a gentleman,” 


up of Bulldog 


summing 





Carney. 


drew an envelk pe from his pocket, saying 


‘Will you take care of this for me, Sheriff? Insid 


e@ is a 


bill of sale of my horse.” 
“What, Bulldog—the  buckski: Teddy's eyes 
searched the speaker’s face; it was unbelievable A 





ight dawned upon the Sheriff: og had put many 
i practical joke over—he was kidding. Teddy laughed 

‘Bu » said, “I’ve heard that you was English, 
i son of one of them bloated lords, but faith it’s Irish 


you are. You've as much humor as you've nerve— 
you're Irish.” 
Carney 


“There's also a note in that ignor- 
chaff—“that directs you to pay over to a little 
lad that’s up against it out at Molly’s place, any money 
that might happen to be in your hands if I suddenly 
well, if I didn’t need it—see?” 

“I'll do that, Bulldog.” 

“Think you'll be at the Del Monte to-night, Sheriff?” 
Carney asked casually. 


envelope” 


ed the 





— = Irish eyes flashed a quizzical look on the 
speaker; then he answered diplomatically: 
“There aint no call why I got to be there—lest I’m sent 
for, and I aint as spry gettin’ around as I was when I 
made that record of forty-six feet for the hop-step-and- 
jump. If you've got anything to settle, go ahead.” 

Carney rippled one of his low musical laughs: “I'll 
like to line you up at the bar, Sheriff, for a thimbleful 
of poison.” 

Teddy’s again sought the mental 
pockets, but the placid face showed no warrant for 
expected trouble. The Sheriff coughed, then ventured: 

“If you’re goin’ to stack up again’ odds, Bulldog, I'l 
dress for the occasion; I don’t gener’ly go ’round hostile 
d raped.” 

Again Carney laughed. “You might bring a roomy 
pocket, Sheriff; it might so turn out that I'd like you 
to hold a few eagle-birds till such times as they’re right 
and proper the property of another man or myself 
Does that put any kink in your code?” 

“Not when I act for you, Bulldog, ’cause it'll be on the 


leve I'll be there.” 


eyes speaker’s 


across to 3 idding: “We'll sam; 
the goods, S: I 

Boone wit tion, for Carney did no 
emi! t} ¢ \ ¢ é t of a sneer on t 
lean face 


How is Wa \ Ca queried, as the f 

isses Were I e! salute. “Ra 
elieved nent once in a whiie 
suppose ( tening to iet Nis 
Perce < 

Ra > i J ¥ gt Wit ! 
ib ‘ e Wheel, that 
stung by t i t n he calls for a st 
flown son t trin Hear that? 

Ire Jaw he i t 1 neat 
strident ct np 

“Walla Wa i nurs f hon ports The 
aint a man here got nvthin’ but a OSE ver pum} 
his syster ! ength of 1 hose up ! 
hy y ) ? 

Somebody mjyecte il t \ ‘ na Ca 
recogi ¢ as Te Sa S, 3! er 

‘Five birds of * ' You call that bettir anu 
lred iron men”’ 

‘Want to see Ir Jaw queried. “I can’t 
hin ‘Texas San e sez he is; seems to be well fixe 
but hes a Dooze nte I guess thats what give r 

reams 
UIESCENTLY Bulldog followed the lead of Ir 
Q Jaw and Death-on-the-trail across the room where 
with his back to the door, at a roulette table, sat Texa 


He 


toppling height at his right hand 


San was winning; 


Carney noticed from the color that they were t 
dollar chips. Knowing from Molly that Texas was 
stool pigeon he understood the philosophy of the hig 
priced counters. It was easier to keep tally on wha 


he drew and 
for the losings ar l i 
the money furnished him for the show h id to be a 
counted for. Iron Jaw trusted no man. 


what he turned back in after 


t 
d the w were al] a b 


innings 


“The game’s like roundin’ up a bunch of cows 


in calf,” Texas was saying as they approached; “it’ 


) 7 


too damn slow, I want actior 


three stacks of chips rose to a 


4 


1 


He placed five chips on the thirteen as the croupie: 


spun the wheel, bleating 


“Hoodoo thirteen’s my lucky number. I was whelp« 


on Friday the thirteenth, at thirteen o’clock—a 
old leatherheads make it, one a.n 
The little ivory bal! skipped and hopped as it 


down from the smooth plane of the wheel to the nun 
ber chambers. It almost settled into one, and then. 
if agitated by some unseen devil of perversity, rolls 
over the thin wall and lay ke a bird’s egg. in at 
nest that was number “13 
By nose! Texa exul te ay 





racing plates made for him too, for a 
pound off his feet is four pounds off his 
back. We’ll give him all the fine touches, 








y n° 9 - . 1 - . ’ vitae ale I¢ ect Py if aed eiainiat 
Mr. Carney, and Waster’ll do his part. NOTE. Mr. Fraser's re putation was firs buut as a wri | Ht ou fa Vas as expres 
The little man watched the buckskin of stories of wild animal lite, but his “Thorobreds” estab- nless as the silver veil of Mal 
pe a wn toward Walla W a " nang ne lis Led him in the eves of the pudlr as the master ot hors: i u to pyramid Ove 
cottage where he was ‘ ; “7 6 ke , . yr hundred ‘ rs r chips ‘ 
- ’ anal , by > > 7) , ; <5 , 
rs: racing Stories. Many Wil think that the novetlel oved them across the board to Texa 
. > pore “ - * o “ se . P as ; . = er > ; A , > “ 
og some man, Billy? Owners Up,” which appears complete herewith, is the best fhe noisy one swept them to the s 
i! Molly?” 





me something, 





the boy asked hesitatingly. 
“Shoot,” commanded. 
“Ts he- the man—t 

me something?’ ch 


“Th God's foot- 


nere 


' hut is 


she 








ot 
woman on 


aint no 


tool, Billy, can say Bulldog Carney was 





“2 er jales s719 J 
horse-rai ing talé @VvéTr told. 


- > j , , 
LOU HOT Se 


» er 
Sports. 


} ] = doleak ; , 
5 and match them for sheer delignt in the 


It doesn’t deal with the track, + Soe Seas, & 
laid out on the Western plains, where men know ani ok cael natage 


alled for a drink 


isly diversified 








the man that fell d That’s why we 
all like him. There aint a woman on the 
Gold Coast that Bulldog that wouldn't 


stake him if she had to put her sparklers in hock. And 


wr 


ever lamped 








there ain’t a man that knows him that’!] try to put one 
over ’taint healthy He’s got a temper as sweet as a 
bull pup’s but } lightnin’ wh he starts. He don’t 
cotton to no girl, ‘cause he was once engaged to one of 
the sweetest you ever see, Billy 

“Did she die, Molly?” 

“The other man did \Y I was done to Bu 
Gog ’cause it was comin’ tot 

VARNEY rot till he came t e Mountain House 

Here he was at home for the proprietor was ar 

oid Gold Range friend. 

First he saw that the buckskin had supper, 
then he ate his own. 

When it had grown dark and the gleaming lights of 
the Del Monte Saloon were throwing idian 


TEXT Carney rode to the De! 
“ the buckskin to a post, he adjusted his belt till the 
butt of his gun lay true to the drop of his hand. 


Monte; and hitching 


his gray eyes flashed 
the right of the 
perhaps in 


As he entered the saloon slowly, 
over the bar and a group of men on 
for there was one man 
wanted to see before other 
it was Jack the Wolf 
talking to 
Tooth 


tables, 
Walla he 
It wasn’t Slimy Red 


gaming 
Walla 
hin 

Ir 


Death or 


the saw 


Jaw leaning against the bar 
-the-trail, 

Boone stood listening to the conve 

As C entered a 

an instant ir 

smile of greeting curled his 

hand, 


Was 





and behind the bar Snaggle 


rsatior 
arney quick ‘k of apprehension 


for heavy-browed 


Iron Jav 


Old 


‘yes; then a coarse 


He held out a 
You 


saying (;lad to see 


you, 


Timer. seem conditione Carson?” 


“Yes,” 
Carney 


1 two men, ar d rea hed 


shook hands wit! 





great outh Texas. Iron Jaw and Death-or 
he tra ewed it with apathetic ir 
erest, much as a trainer might watch 
pupil | hing the bag—it didn’t mear 
( ? t Knowing its far« 
Value, looked on, waiting for his opportunity. 
Snaky Dick sat ross the table from Texas, d1 
bling a few fifty-cent chips here and there amongst 
Waiting To } the play was real; he 
had seen it in reality a thousand tim a man loade 
with bad liquor ar nN possession of money running tl 
gamut. Behind Snaky Di t others of the Clataw 
lique waiting for Phe money was read 
to cinch the match a iS made 
Iron Jaw watche S ) furtively; the ti 
seemed ripening hey anged, through son 
little vagaries f the ne agaries that could 
brought out by the assistance fF thy croupier, that ar 
parently Texas st ‘ ng 
Now the croupie i heh your bets, gent 


men ” He Cave t} \ oe y roa 


b, his 


with 
the 


finger at 
cadence ’ 


thun 


his play of the ur 


¢ 














Solving the Problem of the Arctic 


a ee ae PART IV—Wintering in the North ene Ri, Pac 


if 
he turns to them at all, with 

the desire and expectation of reading 

igainst formidable odds, and trag 5 


ther actuai or narrowly avert 








if supply ar emand” that accounts 
for tt eneral tenor of Aret On 
However, that be, my mair terest 
n the ry I telling to “get 

ross + the reader the leu hat 
f 1 ire of ordinary neaitl i 
trengtl f 1 are young enougn t 
»D i table and ndependent 
nough to shake off the influence of 
books and belief, you can find goo 
reason to be as content and comfort 
ibie n the nort Y 

arth An example fa 
of 1914, to whit 10k 
) is time I w e 
ve igrain. 

To begin with, we had that a n 
portant thing, an object for which t 
work. The Mary Sachs had brought 
is the news that the Karluk had beer 





therefore, you 
have a small chance of finding cari- 


out suffering, herie perseverance By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. fan ‘ts'shem ‘ypu hve a od 


chance of killing then 











wrecked near Wrar 


nain resources of our expeditior 





Were gone, and it was up to us to 


ake good in spite of that I confess I had 
found the idea of a arge expeditioz less of a 
challenge than the new conditions imposed When 
yu have under you many officers and more subordin 
ates of a lower rank, it is with a commander argely a 


ase of “‘He spake and it was so,” an easy but uninter- 


esting way of bringing anything about Now, with 


most of our best men and resources gone, it had become 
a matter of individual prowess We had to show 
that by adapting ourselves unaided to loca! conditions 
i few could do the work of 1 


In a Strange Country 


Ww. were in a country whicn none 
of: had na 


is previously seen, at 





there were 1 river-courses or land 
narks that could be thoughtlessly 
followed away from camp with the 
assurance that you could with equa 


| thoughtlessness follow them back 
gail In that sort of weather it is 
matter of tne closest observatior 

d the most carefu reckoning to 

find your way home to camp As 


you advance you must notice the 
speed with which you are walking 
and the time you are proceeding in 
any given direction, and you must 
know exactly at what angle to the 
vind you are traveling. Fur- 
thermore, you must check the wind 


occasionally, either by your pocket 


compass or by a snowdrift on the 








s an jdiosyneracy with 


irry more than two or three days’ 
lave never yet failed to get some game before the 


success when he knows that it is a question of 


is dangerous, for 





ground, to see that it isn’t changing, 
for an unnoticed change in the wind 
would throw otherwise careful reck 
oning completely out of gear. The method of such a 
hunt, if you are leaving a camp in unknown topo- 
graphy, is first to walk around the hill—for cur hunt- 
ing-camps are commonly on high hilltops—and exam- 
ine each face of the hill carefully enough so that you 
feel sure that if you strike any point of it within half 
a mile of camp you will recognize it on the return. 
When the topography of the half-mile square or so 
surrounding camp has been memorized, you strike out 
perhaps right into the wind or perhaps at an angle 
of forty-five or ninety degrees to it, and travel straight 
for an hour or two hours, according to the degree of 
onfidence you have in your ability to get back. If no 









































ad brought ertain a t of food. it would by game has been found, you turn at some known angle 
>» means have been enough even for or winter, if ™ (commonly a right angle) to your origina] course and 
en and had subsisted entirely on the cargo, 1°04 ' get scant sympathy walk in that direction a carefully estimated distance, 
Furthermore. as polar expeditions have proved from %2Y5 P! sions in the sled rea means that your’ perhaps as far as you did in the first direction. If ther 
t earliest times down to Scott, living on ship’s food Party is good for at least ten days, before which time nothing has been found you turn again, and if you 
brings dancer of scurvy. We did not have dozens o something is sure to turn uj this time also make a right-angle turn, it is easy to 
ympetent and locally familiar Eskimo hunters as But at this season the darkness was coming 01 alculate at what time you are opposite camp and 
Peary did, for ir stance, to send out here and there’ rapidly and we had to our harvest in its prope yne hour or two hours’ walk away from it. Turning a 
to bring in meat of walrus or musk-ox or caribou. We eason. The caribou getting leaner and their third right angle will face you directly for camp, and 
had only one Eskimo hunter, | my companior meat less desirable every day. On the fourth day I f you have been careful you will land within half a 
f manv vears, and we had not even those easily se asked Wilkins, as the man then least experienced of the e of your mark, or within the area which you mem 
ired walrus and musk-ox to depend on, fo1 they are three of us, (although he later became a first-class orized before starting But should you miss it, you 
ibsent from Banks Island and its vicinity , hunter) to stay in camp to see that nothing happened ™ know, at any rate, at what time you are close to 
That the native resources in this place were less than ty jt and the ioe jak and I struck off in t nd by care! illy thinking the matter out you will 
re commonly found in the north made the task all the lifferent directions through a moderately thick bl sedan a to Waik around It — es Or aquares of con- 
yre absorbing. It was purely a question of caribou ant bn honk St ithe of costes ta that sect of tinually increasing size until you find a place you 
and seals, and the seals we left to the midwinter, turn- shiny saree Ga ired yards, but there is this —: B 
y our attention to caribou in the fall. This for two Cees a ri bl] Rain oat Baal If in the course of your walk you do see game, your 
reasons; first, you can kill se under favorable cir isi pti ope sate Sie: ; rst thought must be to take the time by the watch 
umstances oven in the twilight of winter when the watchfulness you are ractically certain = ssiih iribou r make some similar observation to assure yourself 
sun never rises; but for caribou-hunting, where the before they see you, ar d that at a range where you can at t moment of the direction of your camp If you 
field asses are as important as the rifle, daylight is Deg" shooting at once. Furthermore, the wind can kill the game at that spot the matter is simple, but 
necessary for any considerable success. Then, to us rowns any noise you might make and the storm itself if you have to follow about a good deal, or if it is a 
who have lived long in the north, tl trail you come upon rather than the 
ean caribou of midwinter and spring game itself and you follow the trail, 
are only a food, and not a very satis g 7] then it is not so easy to lay down the 


factory one at that; but the fat cari- proper rules for getting back. 


bou of the autumn are a_ delicacy Everything can. however, be sum 











which the ordinary civilized man to- marized by saying that you must 
lay is not fitted by experience to im- continually memorize your course; 
agine, although King Arthur and } and if you do this it is only a matter 
King Alfred would have understood f angles to determine the course you 
the matter, for theirs was an age ; ist entually take when you start 


which judged meat by taste and call- 
ed it sweet, and not as our toothless s ple outline of our pro- 
dure jn a storm, and in fact at all 


other times when direct vision will 





generation who bestow strange 
flavor on meat by seasoning and 
ing it tender. 

Yatkusiak, and I, there 


fore, commenced our hunt at once 





not serve, will show at once why it is 





that white man of trained mind 
can find his way home so frequently 
where an Eskimo has to camp away 


Hunting the Caribou from home and wa for cleat 


VE traveled three days northeast- 

erly from our base at Kellett. It 
was snowing hard most of the time. 
We could not see more than a mile or 
ll earibou tracks were na- — = . <=. 





Stalking thé Big Game of the North 
” t hunt under discussion I 


J walked about three miles into the 











two, and a 
turally buried by the fast-falling The first tier completed 


nree miles to one side ar 
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Laying the first block of the 








back to camp without seeing an\ 
out that Natkusiak ha 
n two or.three hours after l 
his must be so, for otherwise he would have been 
And, sure enough, just as daylight was disap- 
[ ing he returned with an account of seeing about 
thirty caribou 1 kill and skinning seventeen of 





Wolve 


£ ++] 
we requentl 
we rrequentiy 





them. 


| 
of ten or less, and 





nem in bands 


to get the meat 
By the next 


lw t 


our first concern Was 


home. 





} 
aeer 


second 

































evening we had more three- [ 


yuarters of it safe, ugh the 
volves did get some. When the 
meat had been gathered, Natkusiak 


Dut in clearer 
} 





the luck was 
siak saw some deer 
which he failed to get, while I saw a 


y-three and secured 


band of twent 


7-Seven shot Ss. 





It must not be supposed that kill- 


ng twenty-three caribou in twenty- 
n shots i g remarkable. 





anytl 


1s 


appear when you see how i 





was done. To begin with, with my 
powerful field-glasses I saw the band 
at a distance of seven or eight l 





about a mil 

climbed 

rher than of the 

1 spent half an hour or so 
+ 


I advanced to within 


where 


a 


they were grazin 


much 
country, a 


h the rest 














in memorizir the topography in 
There were various 
and | hollows 
here and with 
All this could be studied from the 
elevation, and the main difficulty of the h 
remember the jmportant details after you had descend- 


1 1 
where everytning on ¢ 


ga 





ity. 





i++! 
1LuUe 


there, 


small and 
creekbeds branches in varied 


directions. greater 
unt to 


was 





ed into the lower country, loser 
view looked different. The wind was fairly steady and 
I made the approach from leeward. But-I found, 
I got within half a mile of the deer, that they had 
moved to the top of a ridge and were feeding along the 
id. There 
could be directly approach- 

i I went to the ridge about half a mile from them 
and lay to wait. They grazed lirection 
very slowly for half an hour or so, an n lay down 
and rested an hour and a half or more. Meantime I 
had nothing te do but wait. If, when they got through 
resting, they. had decided either to descend from the 
reverse their course a 


r 
they came 


when 





top, as it happened, about sidewise to the wir 


was no cover by which they 





aown my < 


in 
1 ther 











nd graze back to where 


from, I should merely have had to make 
another détour and start the hunt over again Sut 





1 2d toward me, and 
of the twen! 


some of then 








y-three was 
within 


1imals commonly fail to re 


Caribou and 


nize danger 











in hat 1s motioniess, so iongr as they are not 
able to smell it. They saw me plainly, of course, just 
as they saw all the rest of the scenery, but their 
gence was not equal to realizing that I is SO 
au:te different from the other things they saw 
Why Shots Do Not Alarm 

BOUT this time, when the la re freezing all 

4 around, the lake ice and, even t ind itself, 


keeps cracking with a loud, explosive » caribou 
frequently seem to take rifle-shots for the king 
ice and are not disturbed. I took pair 
first shots especially should be of the 1 
situation like this the brain or spine is the best plac 








hit, for if the animal ed w I a 
, rt ¢ , not ¢ nd that ma 
| crops stone dead tne wounds U! = os ; : — 
herd is not inclined to LVS < t t escape 
be frightened What i i! t . el , 
you must guard |! f ev tne) aie 
| igainst is a wound — tim I ee of 
rough or near the ha t t th ma itterw 
f r to the rest 
, p t } to dra tne 
, 1 1 fu tervent I 
wou \é ever ¢ i wit! 
\ f nr ) ; 
1 - T \ 
tr i | 
tvol his movements b peptent ; Sonne: Se ' 
Waiting wu! he s . lca tne t 
tier. facing a Sultab.e ¢ t vet ost I ‘ r < 
lirecticr Wher I Ray Island « lar the 
imal is frightene run tow he centre of fy = to get enous ‘ 
the bar if he is already in the n » of the band 7= ner cent , f ! It 
\ prob not run at all, at least for the moment.  ¢ f 1914 we ha nlv two or tl ‘ f rea 
( bou shot through body back of the dia nl good daylight in which to get n for i ‘ 
I gm will usually standstill where they are, or, after = po, when tl ' es at , \ 
dozen yards, lie down quietly as they sre not only bu \ » ive eX ! ! 
d and inclined to rest. I therefore . the meat is lean and, wl é t it 
may seem cruel, but which is nec- 4;,.< nor half ; t f é 
essary in our work; I shot two or three an s : 
Building a Snow House 
pe } "" ne wi sees Charm in the te 
4 of a hunter 7 f, th. Der 
that ti ‘ f Arct tere 
¢ ey t £ it he . never 
theless, think they are ur fortabl 
P g fi + + to he erjious draw : 
This is ins t Case | 
¢ +} ar t + ‘ + rt il Ve ngs - 
if if Wwe ST it > i 
exce rmy d ind any pe : 
( 
Laan — : ntially as 
omfort f the ime 
| P 1 i ft ite . . 
} Some a fin dl 
+ - , 7 
b + ‘ uW , te . 
Wit ir soft deers ts we wal 
-“e — ‘ 
i ! on tne rift il f Ve ‘ , 
A halt for dinner faint imprints of ir feet it me ' 
vhere bre rou wi ssume 
through the body, and they lay quietly down. The that the drift is a suitable ne, but examine it : 
noise of the shots had attracted the attention of the farther by probing wit ! milar to the rod of 
herd, but had not frightened them, because they were n umbrella or a very sie r cane When the right 
<o used te the cracking of ice. Furthermore, the sight bank has four ve get out our sixteen-inch butct 
of an animal] quietly lying down is conclusive w er-knives or twenty-ir etes and cut the sr 
caribou and allays their fear from almost any source. nto domino-shape I s about four inches thick 
I was therefore in no hurry, so th after shooting fifteen to twer su und twenty to thirty-five i 
one animal, I moved my rifle so slowly that the caribou inches long. These blocks, a ng to their size and t 
did not notice the movement and brought it to bear on tl ensity of the snow, w weigh from fifty to over a 
the next one, holding it so near the ground that the hundred inds, ar nust be strong enough to stand 
working of the bolt in the reloading was equally not not heit we t wi pped up on edge or 
noticed. After the first animals had lain down, I shot when beir ‘ ou st if they are intended for } { 
two or three near by through’ the neck, and then I be- the lower tiers of the hou mu ulso be capable - ? 
gan shooting for the , 
hearts of those farth- 


away, so that any 
them, if they ran, 
run toward me 


] 
eft ti 





Must Not Wound The 


Game 
I lhpes: 
tion with which 


d 
s sort of huntin 
done, makes 
nspicu 


of ert 


t the 


very delibera 


while it 


nent 


n leas 


akes it 
cruel method possible 
from the point of view 
of the pain caused the 
‘ als. A n 
of hunters excited 
in 


1 
tnose 


umber 

and 

the 
in 


afflict- 


blaz 
mé 
experiencec 


gf away 
of 


1 or 


anner 
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Care is required to get the blocks in position 
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of supporting the weight of three to five hundred on the _ snowbank = a 
- bon ._ o- 

pounds of other blocks resting upon them where you are build- 

The ho Ise tse 


evel part of the d 


be built preferably on a ing, and we cut the ne 
the snow is three or more’ corners in such a way 

















































feet deep. The fir s set on edge as a domino that they meet with 
might be on a tal th your knife you slightly even faces and do not 
undercut the nine it so as to make the block tend to sl p past one 
in i rd at ry slight angle if the house is to another any more ‘= 
be a big on rat a considerabie angle if it is to be a thar o blo in a 
smali one If, to use the language of physics, you masonry ome The 
Want to iean the Db } ver enough to bring the line yatter of building 
of the centre of gravity tside the base, tl can be with snow ylocks S 
gone bj I i é block at the same time far simpler than that 
and p ping one ¢ t the other But this neve f building vith 
cone tual pr for a! sma s to OC of masonry, for 
‘ t ! vou be to i r human habita tone S ar ntractable 
t substance i nas to 
Determining The Size he hape according 
TT ‘ rcle that is to be the ground plan of toa themati ‘ 
t ! « feltermine DV eve a the bu er cu tio Or no.de It 
ts up the ) t fter the other but ~— t a an exact form before ~ el 
, t ' ie vith pews at either end s put in its intend pa 
one peg 1 nted in the centre of the house and the other 1 position; but, snow The snow house complete 
ised r e the reumfere ¢ somewtl a ) pan t tractable 
Sc noe t el sand a string to make a subst e. a forethought becor 3 unnecessary We they built with ease, it is also notable that, so far as 
rele on a | e of paper. I find that even t best of Place thet n its approximate position in the wall white men were concerned, he was a generation ahead 
snowhou re, i ,or white, if they rely on t] nd ther t gradually against the block that next of | tin n realizing their value Anyone who 
‘ SIZ nd shar ‘ \ precede t 1 the method of trial and error, cor tries it w agree with him that snow walls with a 
then err t » of the house, making it unco? tinually snip off piece after piece until the block settles tarpaulin roof make a much better camp than the silk 
f y rge for the intends mfortably into the positior ‘re it belongs 4 tent ised by many explorers down to the present 
imbe f r But with a string a simple nce at the photographs, esper the ones illustrat t 
ith i ! vays tells you how ¢ atter ste] the 1 ng ws that the If four n co-operate in the lding of a snow 
Tee f te the intended blocks cannot possibly f: inless they first break house, one usually cuts the blocks, a second carries 
of lodge them, a third man builds inside, and 
It w n by the photographs the fourth follows the builder around 
that w l e have yur first rn —-—--— nd chinks in all the crevices. be 
lox anding o1 ive. it a simple tween the blocks with soft snow. Ten 
matter to prop all the other blocks up minutes after this has been done the 
rv le ng one nst the other. The soft snow in the crevices had become 
nature of snow ih that when a hard as, and even a good deal 
block |} been standing on a snow harder than, the blocks themselves 
ba r le r nother block for that the house, although fragile 
a atte f e or ten minutes ir when being built, becomes moderate 
frosty weat} t is cemented to the r strong half an hour later. 
ther } to the snow below at 
. r os . ore ne srg iy How Entrance is Safely Effected 
: ae wed ; ett the snow dome has been 
When the first tier has be ee on otherwise finished a tunnel is 
pleted, the question arises How “ae ig through the drift into the house 
the second tier be begun? There are giving a sort of a trap-door entrances 
many ways, but the simplest is & ‘ through the floor. Most Eskimos, 
select any point in the circle forme > iets : : ‘ : 
sper asitig Cte BEY Sacer ge at : failing to understand certain prin- 
edge f one of the: blocks make ciples of thermodynamics, use a door 
Ase cul’ dameneennd tn te Seton n the side of the house. But it is 
edge of the far corner of the same obvious that if a door in the wall is 
cede f the ond or thir —— J open and if the interior of the house 


blocks In the niche thus formed you The walls are built but the crevices have still to be filled in is beir £ artificially heated, then 
he first block of the second (warm air being lighter than cold) 


n the last there will be a continual current of 


on f the r tier After that you lean the It becomes evident, therefore. that, with photographs the heated air going out through the upper half of the 
second | k on the second tier against the first block ind a description and possibiy, for surety’s sake, a doorway and cold current from the outside entering 


of the second tier, and so on, building up spirally. The diagram or two in addition, the building of snow houses along the floor. But if the door is on a level with the 





blocks of each tier must be inclined inward at a greater ould be taught by correspondence to boys in any place floor or a little below it, then the warm air from the 
angle than those of the tier below and a less angle © earth where the winters are cold enough and the ouse cannot go out through the door, even’ with the 
than those of the tier rv In other words. what vou Winds strong enough to form hard snowdrifts that last oor open, because warm air has no inclination except 
ay , Re RR SEL ee - westnct news for sever lays or weeks at atime. Yet it is curious that of rising. It is equally obvious that the cold air 

site nd hard to explain that the building of snow hous«s cannot come in through the open door in the floor so 


sy othe mple experiment of propping two books o . . . » : , : 29 . 
; shes iii iin Silt » HOOKS OF has until just lately been considered a sort of mystery ong as the house above the floor is filled with warmer 





sa Bat ca ner ON @ LADIC, IL Wil DE Sir Leoy McClintock was one of the first (if not the ir, for two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the 


found that they cannot fall unless they slide past each first) of polar explorers to point out that snow hous« same time. In heating the house, whether it be by 











other where they meet at the corners or slip on the ire so comfortable that their use would make Arctic blue-flame kerosene-stove, seal-oil lamp, or the bodies 
table. But snow is so sticky that the blocks do not p exploration a simpler, safer, and pleasanter occupa and breathing of people, poisons accumulate and venti- 
tion, but he goes on to lation becomes necessary. So we have a ventilating 
—— edn _ savy that unfortunate hole jin the roof, depending in diameter on the various 
ly white men cannot onditions of external temperature, abundance of fuel, 
} snow houses, and on whether people are awake or asleep. 
+ and that he himself When the tunns nd door have been excavated, the 
did the next best wedding is passed into the house, and a laver of deer- 
thing by erecting ver siete woitte re hair ywn is spread to cover the entire 
— tical walls of snow’ oor except just where the cooking is done. Over this 
F a . a ind roofing them over iyer we spread another yer of skins with hair up. 
a = with a tarpaulir He I a we n for the ible insulation is that the interior 
mee: comments on the it f the house is ng to be warmer presently and people 
s4 feriority of this dw re going t t around on the floor and later are going 
ng to the real snow to sleep on it. al f the insulation were not practically 
s- nouse it sists UF t from the king and from the bodies 
. es eee t is great supe ft rs weuld penetrate through the bedding to 
. a to the nary tent the gy lerneath and by melting it would make the 
te eX] ut thes wet B actual experience we find that 
4 W + 18 odd that vhen the temperature of the weather outside, and con- 
. ee 7 ke me ‘ = 1 : _ i rently the now inside, is anything ike zero Fah- 
Z Pings ; pare - ds renheit, or lower, then ¢ ible layer of deerskins will 
‘ rind : i , ; se ‘ é 7 | re : rer prevent any thawing taking place underneath the bed, 
“ela : ; “, os not baila the e snow there remaining as dry as sand in a desert. 











: ses which ont ced on PD 77 
The last block but one in place. 1 whi Cor d page «i 











Maritime P inc where mes are ev P 
bac The Marit M 
N trying to diagnose the spirit of the 
provinces down by the sea, I do not know 
that I can get anywhe re a better text 
n that. But the feeling of every son of 
he Maritimes for the place of his birth goes 
deeper than appreciation of its panic-proof 


r 
qualities. It amounts to a conviction, a very 
belief 


to compare with it. 


settled there is no other 
It is nece ssary to 
for, as Samue! 
too often the finest view 
of it is when they have turned their backs 
it, and have their faces set 


indeed} that 


place 


ify this, however; 
said about Scotland, 





Johnson 


towards a 





What is there that is of such peculiar signi 
a to us—-for I am a Maritime n 

self—in the land of our birth? And why is 
t that we usually refrain from lifting up our 
voices jn praise of it until 
where 


an my 


we are living some 
‘Ise in what is, probably a better local 
ty for us. at least, or we should not be living 
Why is it that the impressionistic 
pictures of memory make al! the snake fences 
and the old barn a soft pearly grey; and that 
the well down by the willow tree with its age- 
old collection of hatchets, tin 


ients amor 


+h . ? 
there. 


dippers, acci 
1g the smaller rodents and others of 
the animal kingdom, straw-hats, and genet 

unsanitary debris, is living as 
close to the faucet, a spring of nectar? 
is there something always tugging 
heart-strings, urging us back to the 
f with 


Ol 
’ 
tacks 





we do 
Why 
at oul 


haunts 


to us, 


childhood, where we danced merry 
little bare feet, and up and 
thistles? What is it? Well, apparently just 
sheer crdinariness, coupled with the fact that 
we ennobled the place by being born there 

As I propose, later on in this classic, to 
speak about the Maritime Provinces in tones 
of such warm appreciation that anything I 
may utter in my saner moments will certainly 
be forgiven, I shall here make a few remarks 
upon a subject which I know will elicit warm 
sneezes of s 


picked 





have something upon my chest, in short, which I would or to 
In brief, it is what every dweller in 


fain get rid of. 


the provinces down by the sea carries close to his heart, 
wherever he may roam, and renews ten-fold whenever 


he visits his native land. I refer, need I say, 


chitis. 


was sorting out the climate for the different portions of 


the then inhabited world, there was a small 
marked “seconds,” 
the contemplated destruction of Sodom 
If jt should be found necessary 
to create Labrador and the west 


npathy, and coughs of appreciation. 


which would do for the flood, and 
and Gomorrah. 


By THOMAS 


M. FRASER 




















Falibrook Falls, one of the most beautiful spots in the 


Maritimes 
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‘east of British Columbia, about 
which there was probably some 
debate, it was proposed to give 
those districts the choice of this 
parcel of climate; and reserve 
the remainder for the Maritime 
It consisted of three 
marked 
and September, 
the rest variegated bad 

Newfoundland 
Rupert 


getting a 


Provinces. 
rather fine 
July, August, 
with all 
weather. 
Prince 


missed 


samples, 








and 
unfortunately 
share of the 
so they, together 
the nine months of 
went to the Maritime 


good samples; 
with 


‘seconds,” 


Provinces. 
Some Products of the Maritimes 


TET Mari- 


time Provinces, nearly a mil- 


the p opie of 





tion of them, dwell there, produce 
tall sons of Anak, wrestle with the 
sea in their little boats, ar vit 
the Department of Marine for 
little wharves to shelter t 
deep in unfathomabie 1 : 
they tear out millions of tons of 


coa! annually for their own use 
and for export; they produce bi! 
lions of feet of lumber to house 
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vit! 
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other hand, there 
iilures, followe: 

e Government f 
ire yood seasons 

ind fishermen, 

etimes the I 

the Banks 

~ ist spring ¢ 
hare yn the “v'y'ge 


xteen hundred 
s not bad for twe 


Outside of the f 








Provinces, there 
tne average 
seldon vets t 
but they are 
so far as to say 
“dliness with « 
1cit \ cr ‘ 
ta vy abou t 
, ' 
} ’ I 
ise, really, I 
t re But Iw 
fro v) he 
Pre nee ke é 
that t 
people of any othe 
e French of Quel 
ng racial chara 
r inv PSD 
they ever were. The 
wee}?! iilmost « 
European ¢ rt 





I streaming past their doors to other parts of Canada settlement, under Sir W exander, which was 
the United States; and despite (or perhaps be- a failure. One hundred and fifty years later, Halifay 
cause of) their climate, they produce the finest apples was founded as an English colony; but the direct Eng 
grown in North America. And always they carry with lish colonization was never very extensive The twe 
them the old Scotch tradition that there must be at great streams of English came over from the Amer 
to bron- least one scholar in the family, so that for a very long can side, both before and after the Revolutior lr 
time they have been furnishing men to Canadian 1767, the Maritime Provinces had about thirteen thou 
Apparently when the Great Ruler of the Universe Universities, and exporting them to the United States, sand people, of wl over half were Americans. I: 
as a finished product, to head Universities there. 1784, after the olutio ur the coming of the 
lot left It is a fact that “times are never very bad” in the Loyalists, the population was 43,000, of whom 28,000 
Maritime Provinces. There are no bumper crops of had } e way or anothe 
wheat to make a farmer independent in a _ single 1773, some coming 
d States, but the 
rity t from the hil 
des of Scotland, which they 
i had left with sorrow, and never 
forgot. Scotchmen in the Mar 
me Provinces whose fathers 
were born in this country. and 
who know the land only by tri 
litions and reading, still ofter 
eak of Scotland as “home 
They seitled almost altogether 
N« Scot in the counti 
f Pictou, Colchester, and Ant 
gonisn; and on the island of 
ipe Bretor where 5 00 
Ss ter peasants located, 
here their descendants live t 
day eeping the faith and the 
Gaelic tongue It was of th 
en tion that William shary 
vrote 
€ i are i “ 
t i the H 
If I seen lay most stre 
\ Scotia and the Scot 
tir bout the Marit 
P t is because tl 
nd those people } 
represented most 





the people who have long been 


Lumbering is the great interest of New 


Brunswick 


Maritime idea 


PIRIT of the MARITIMES - 

















estimation of outsiders 

most intense 
shared in by a 
fe 


The spirit of the Maritimes 
there, but it is, to a 


, large extent, 
three 


Previous to Con 
building of the Intercolonial, there 
intercourse between the Maritime 
Upper Lower Canada; the West 
unknown land. Most of the trade, and a large 
f such intercourse as they had, was with the 
United States and Great Britain, with the trade all 
Boston was virtually the trade 
is of the Maritime Provinces; our 
manned their fishing and other fleets 
although Nova Scotia had a large 
trading fleet of her own, and Nova Scotian ships sailed 


provinces. 
deration, and the 
was littl 


ar . 
Provinces and 


very 
and 
Was an 


ynducted by water. 


ind social metropo 
sailors largely 


{and do so still), 
ill over the globe. It was not until after the union of 


that 
knowledge of their 
7 


never reaii\ 


tt began to 


e provinces they have any int 
fellow Canadians; and they 

learned to know or to like them. There 
ess resentment to-day in the hearts ‘of the 
people down there to:see their trade done to such a large 
extent with the people of Ontario; who, they think, 
in matters of commerce have “the fault of the Dutch, 


n giving too little 


imate 


lave 


Is more or 


and taking too much.’ 


Trading With the Rest of Canada 


| HAD a conversation a few weeks ago with a manu 
facturer in Nova Scotia on this subject. I do not 


ve it as a typical example of 


MacLean’s Magazine 
extension of life to extraordinary personal manage 
Trade outside the Maritime 
Much of the profit derived fron lr ger 


eral business is being taken out of the province chiefly 


ment and not to Dominion 


Provinces 


for the benefit of Central Canadian firms.” 


He paused for a moment for breath, his immary 
of conditions having literally poured out of him in a 
breath Then, in a tone of even greater tensity, he 


procee led: 

“In a sense our people are being used as servants to 
work the resources and transact the business of this 
province, and pass most of the net proceeds over to 


Central Canada. That we have been able to do as wel 


finance ally as we have is due chiefly to the value of 
the products of our natura! resources for export 

“The money that is brought into the country fron 
ales of our produce to foreign nations adds to our 


national wealth, and (without 
of war supplies) I do not think I would be far wrong in 


te 
t 


nsidering the € xport 
saying that, figured on a per capita basis, as compared 
with Central Canada, the people of this province bring 
in three times as much wealth as they do, and under 
the présent system of taxation under the cu 
about three times the amount of 
capita that they pay 





we pay 


This is a rough estimate, but 
realize that probably three-quarters of our 


when we 





imported reach us through Central Canadiar 


vyoods 


+ 


tions here previous to Confederation I am 
fee] that we would have beer 


left to ourslves. It 


forced tu 
better off had we been 
seem that Ontario used us 
is a cat's-paw to get herself out of her difficulties, and 
in doing so prevented the forming of a Maritime Union 
which our statesmen were endeavoring to effect at that 
time, and placed us in our present unsatisfactory posi 
on. As one historian has expressed it, “The ends ac- 


would 


complished did not sanctify the means by which our 
people were forced into Confederation against the 
wi 

I have given this nversation in full because it is 
important in that it expresses the opinion of many 
business men in the Maritimes and suggests that ther 
s a serious problem for Canada to solve 


The Matter of Maritime Union 


observed that the speaker from whon J 


refers to Maritime Unior Confeder 


tion was mooted for 


|! WI1ll De 
av quoted 
some years before it was accom- 
Howe had a fear that there would 
o pass from it some such result as the merchant 
ytted says has actually happened; the Mari- 
me Provinces would be overshadowed, and the Upper 
would be the dominant partners. Dr. 
afterwards Sir Charles) Tupper was leader of the 
Nova Scotia in 1864, and arranged a 
convention at Charlottetown, 


plished; but Joe 





Government it 





although I am 
He went 
ip to Ontario to sell his pro 
: ind said he j 
frequently with remarks of this 
“How do you sup- 
‘llows away down 


the feelir rea the re, 
not sure that it is not. 


was met very 





here are going to come up here 
i Why, 

we do not know anything about 

manufactures.” 

“They do not know us, nor 
want to know us, when we have 
them,” this 
commented; “but 
right when 
something I] 


+ ; } y j ” 
to Ontario and sell goods? 


your 


something to sell te 
manufacturer 
they know us all 


they have 





Halifax and St. John whole 
salers once controlled the entire 
trade of the Maritime Prov 

es; but that day is gone. The 
business has, in large part, gone 


to Ontario and Que bec. I do not 


indertake to Say whose fault 
this is. but I ve here the 





gist of a convers I had with 
yne f th wholesale 
yvrocers in New Brunswick. The 


entiments he expresses are 





juite general, but they are 


from being ar 


lated expres 








discuss a 


P.E.1., to scheme of 


Maritime Union which he had 
introduced in the Nova Scotia 
Legislature. While the dele- 


gates were struggling with the 
difficulties of the scheme, Sir 
John A. Macdonald appeared on 
the scene, and proposed the wid- 
er idea of a union of all the 
provinces; so that Maritime 
Union died stillborn. But it is 
still in the minds of the people 
of the Maritime Provinces, al- 
though I should not undertake 
to say that it is a live issue. 
Nevertheless, it has its strong 
advocates, including such men 
as Hance Logan, of Ambherst. 
The late Captain Reid, M.P., 
was very warm for it; as, in 
New Brunswick, are men like 
Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, former 
Attorney-General cf the prov- 
ince, and Fred Magee, member 
for Westmoreland. I believe a 
resolution endorsing it 
in the New Brunswick 
ture. 





passed 
Legisla 


There are many arguments in 
favor of it. It would reduce the 
expense of legislation, for one 
thing, and would save time. It 
would do away with the neces- 








ite 
sion of opinion, and I have heard 
' 


hen repeated n one form ? 


m a comprenensive 
Nova Scotia,” he said, 
Nova Scotia on a 
| with her 
amore advanced state of development, with 
been i 
Prince Edward 


Now as 


opinion of conditions it “but, as 
judge, 


sunt of being the older province, natural 


resources In 





advant: *s, has 
stand the strain the best of the three. 


severely. 


alth and other 





Island, it would seem, has suffered 


» New Brunswick, I have a personal knowledge of 
commercial conditions extending back about thirty 
years, and, taking the ost optimistic view, I cannot 


While 
ts that improvement, the total 
ysses have greater than the gains, and, while 
ny opinions are not formed from statistics, but fron 


say that we have even held our own there are 


show 





a few bright s} 


beer 


observation, and I have tried to be fair and conserva 

conclusions, I cannot feel that 
anada advantageous 
to the Maritime Provinces.” He was so intensely in 
Indeed I 


cause I had heard the same 


tive in arriving at my 


r relations with ¢ have beer 


earnest that I could hot doubt his sincerity 


} 





had no desire to do so 
thing from many oth*r business men. So, I let him go 
“While our population shows 
went on, “it would seem there 
e jn our Anglo-Saxon 
natural wealth in in-shore fisheries 
and forests is being depleted. Many of our farms have 
or allowed to run down Our own 
banks are all Many of the industries we had 
such as shoe, furniture, carri soap, nail, tobacco 
and cigar, paper bag ar d box factories, manufacturing 
druggists, lithographers, (vegetable and 
fruit)-—have either entirely disappeared or their con- 
trol has gone to Central Canada; or they owe their 


on without interruptron 


a small increase,” ne 


little, if incre: 





has been any, 


population. Ou 


deserted, 
- 


beer 
gone. 





canneries 


A rock, Lingan Bay, N.S. 


ports, plus the importer’s profit on cost and duty which 
he has paid, and that the greatest amount under our 
tariff laws is paid to the Canadian manufacturer, and 
that the ‘ 
benefits derived from having him there, and 
im is benefited by our business as an offset to 





Y 
where h 1S located receives the 


community 


indirectly 





through hi 
the tariff tax of the people of that community, it does 
extreme to say the per capita tariff tax is 

] 


Brunswick as in Centra 


not seem 
three times as great in New 
Canada 

“Owing to the disappearance of many of our indus- 
ries, and the disastrous results attending some of the 
In the 
industrials. 








dustria 
ninds of our people a dread of investing in 
Our people are naturally frugal and economical and 
saved money, and I think I am right in 
saying that St. John has money invested in 
savings banks and life insurance than any city of its 
‘anada, and what is true of St. John in this 
espect is true generally of the Maritime Provinces 
commercial relations with Central Can 
(Quebec) which 
has prevented our growing closer to each other, and 
with what 
owing to lack of increased population, 
been compelled to invest their savings of the last thirty 
or forty years chiefly in what might be termed nen 
productive investments.”  , 

“Then,” I asked, “does all this mean th 
you are still unfriendly to Confederation?” 

He paused for a moment before replying to this 

“T have given you,” he said, “a rough outline of con 
ditions in New Brunswick as I see them to-day. When 
J compare these conditions with what I read of condi 


ventures here, there has been created 


nave 


some 


more 
size in ¢ 


Owing to our 


ada, and with a barrier between us 





business we have here being overcrowded 


our people have 





sity of three outfits of machin- 
ery of Government and build- 
with many other such material advantages as 
will occur to anyone. But its biggest advantage would 
probably be in unifying the people, creating unity of 
sentiment and aims, filling them with a belief in them- 
selves and their country, a sort of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance to secure for the Maritime Provinces a 
fair partnership inthe Dominion. The difficulties would 
be such as always attend any attempt at a merger of 
separate interests—particularly when the stock is to 
be kept in the family, so to speak, and not offered to 
the investing publi 


ngs, 


New Brunswick, for example, is 
in a less happy position in regard to her means of 
revenue than Nova Scotia; and the union would prob- 
ably be more to her advantage. There would be the 
question of the location of the capital, also; but I believe 
Hance Logan proposes to settle this by having it at 
Amherst In none of the provinces are the present 
Parliament Buildings so elaborate that a great deal 

them as such; al 
n the building at Hali- 


1weut one hundred years old 


would be abandoning 
though the 


fax—now just 


sacrificed by 

Assembly chambe1 
was con 
when erected, and the building, archi- 
t s pleasing As neither Nova Scotia nor 
New Brunswick would be likely to agree with the claims 
of the other, this scheme of placing the capital near the 
border of the two provinces, but slightly on the terri- 
tory of the older province, might furnish a satisfactory 


solutior 


sidered very fine 








If union of the provinces should ever come, it would 

a great opportunity for what they need stil! 

more: and that is, an educational union. There are 

now eight distinct degree conferring institutions in the 

Maritime Provinces, all denominational except two, with 
Continued on page 77 


provide 
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and Love 












N contradictoriness, old James McWham _ had 
3alaam’s ass beaten forty different ways. He’s 
dead now, and anyway he was a bachelor, so 

there’s no harm in saying this. The morning he died 
—it was Sunday—the minister and elders of the Sea- 
scape Presbyterian Church danced a solemn jig of 
thanksgiving round the kirk session table; so at least 
it was reported. 

It was this way. At fifty, McWham had been a 
chronic‘ invalid, a constant irritation to doctors who 
had prophesied his immediate dissolution countless 
times. At sixty, they said he was as good as in his 
coffin. It was about that time that he sent for the 
minister and elders. There was a debt of two thou- 
sand dollars on the kirk. He explained that he would 
like to set Zion free before he went hence, but he was 
not as rich as some folks thought. It had been on his 
mind to leave the kirk a thousand or two in his will, 
but he had a new inspiration. If they would agree to 
pay him two hundred dollars a year for the rest of 
his life, he would give them the two thousand dollars, 
spot cash. The annuity arrangement was only a 
prudential anchor to leeward, the careful habit of a 
business mind. As a matter of fact he had already 
picked out his pall-bearer. It looked, to the minister 
and elders, after they hadinterviewed the doctors, to be 
a lead-pipe cinch. It proved to be the lead pipe with- 
out the cinch, for McWham lingered shivering on the 
brink till something shoved him over at eighty-seven. 

This, by the way, as illustrative of a phase of 
McWham. 


See sit with him on a sunny afternoon in the shade 
of the golf-club verandah, and one saw him in 
more agreeable aspect. Though no longer a player, 
except round the nineteenth hole, he belonged to the 
Augustan age of golf, when that game had been re- 
garded as only one of the odd foibles of the eccentric, 
though sturdy, Scottish mind. MeWham spoke of St. 
Andrews, Prestwick and Musselburgh as another 
might of Jerusalem, Rome, or Athens; of Tom Morris 
and Young Tommy in the same terms as a chum of 
Julius Caesar or Alexander the Great might have re- 
ferred to those heroes. 

He mourned the flip crassness of a world that gives 
the name of golfer to any person who can hurl a 
club head with reasonable accuracy against a golf 
ball, that calls a golf club a “stick,” and plays the 
game with sundry clubs, a lead pencil, and a score 
ecard, and drivels of “birdie” threes and fours. He 
lived in the past and ancient and royal game. 


B EFORE proceeding with the story it is necessary 
» to make one more digression. The McWham mills, 
spacious, four-story brick buildings were on the north 
side of the street; the Warrender mill, also brick and 
four-story, stood just across the road. The knitters 
of one place could exchange criticisms of the personal 
appearances of passers-by with those of the other. 
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Oid McWham, 
on his’ good 
days, could sit 
at his _ office 
window and see 
pretty much 
what was going 
on in the War- 
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Warrender, fa- 
ther of the pre- 
sent head of the 
rival firm, had been McWham’s partner. Then they 
had done a most imprudent thing—they had fallen in 
love with the same woman. In a world in which 
women are in the majority, and charming ones in- 
numerable, the absurdity was too ridiculous for words. 
The lady had chosen Warrender; and McWham had 
not been at all chivalrous. Instead of kissing her hand 
sadly, or doing something that might have shaken 
her confidence in the accuracy of her choice, thus 
sticking a pin into her thought of the winner, after 
which he could have ridden away to look the rest over, 
McWham had been quite huffy about it. The business 
partnership had been broken up. McWham had gone 
out and begun business independently, intent on show- 
ing how deep his love for the lady had been, by jam- 
ming her husband into the bankruptcy court, and the 
loved one herself into impecunious unhappiness. It 
had been his solemn joy to watch his mills extend to 
a dozen times their original capacity, while Warren 
der’s had remained in statu quo ante. 

Long had Seascape speculated as to what would be 
the disposition of the McWham properties when he 
was deprived of them by the last enemy. As already 
intimated, he had not taken another lady “just as 
good” out of the plethora of feminine pulchritude, but 
had remained, what he richly deserved to be, a heart- 
and-body-weazened-left-over The general impres- 
sion was that he would do one of those devilishly 
cynical things wi 
ceed in their am 


th his estate wherewith his kind suc- 
able purpose of bringing the greatest 
annoyance to the greatest number—that is, found a 
University for Eskimos of sound moral proper: ities in 
Spitzbergen, or build a lunatic asy! for falsely pro- 
phetic doctors; anyway, something philanthropic like 


that. 














UT, as was his wont, he fooled the curious public 
this time by displaying ordinary, prosaic human 

feeling. He imported an heir apparent from Scotland, 
one John McWham Macara. 

Some said that John’s mother, a niece of McWham’s, 
had once prepared for him a most wonderful haggis, 
and he felt that so capable a woman could not have 
an incompetent. son. Others explained that John Me- 
Wham Macara owed his elevation to the fact that he 
had been brought up to the trade McWham was in, and 
that what he did not know about hosiery, in a manu- 


"“ES- = 


With two strokes for the match 


facturing sense, could not properly be illed know- 


eae 
ledge 


Both influences may have had their contributing 
agencies, but it is more than probable that a news 
paper report, setting forth Macara’s golfing prowess 
clinched matters fina McWham's ephew had 
emerged victoriously from a grand oper mpetition 
in which the competitor’s names sounded like the 
roll call of the Black Watch, with Fernies, Sayers, 
Parks, Herds, and Kirkaldys, sprinkled about hither 


and yon. 











“One day there'll be but fir re aga stea 
of tw i McWham t nephew, a short time 
after he ve “Warrender can’t hold out much 

nger bank likes the look of his paper less 
every day 

And vno W the t e°? iskKe Macars 
most irrelevantly, g ! i : road a ring 
t biu Kirt ad white 
r office window bie mse!f 
kind of a medium height, 

\ Ir 4 vas all wire wiry 

figure; wiry rt-crop} ed-brow moustache 
wiry, short-croppe reddish hair He ha 1 clear 
red, sun-tanned skin, and lue eye lat show 

ed him to be a live wire, of unusually h voltage 

From the day of his arrival, he |} ad idminister 
ing shocks to his uncle For instance, the old man 
would have had the youngster be content with a 
subordinate job, with the contingency of heirship 


dangling before his nose, like the fixed, though elusive 












carrot before the ambitious donkey’s But with 
Scotch point and emphasis, John had declined “the 
substance of things hoped for” as lacking the precise 
kind of nourishment he desired. He wanted a present 
partnership, proving to his uncle that it was about 
market price for his value. 

Strangest of all, he had secured what he asked for 

Macara was a practical expert, and knew mort 
about stockings than McWham had ever dreamed 
He scoffed at the McW) M their equipment 
their ancient ma hinery, their inefficient working 
and marvelled that the admirable legs of Canada 


would consent to be encased jn the mercerized 
monstrosities that. McWham foisted on them. As 
John said, it was nothing less than shocking that 
manufacturing should suppert so inadequately the 
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Mary had but to lay the ball dead 


work of nature and grace He had also eloquently 
topic that McWham had given him 
his head, feeling that perhaps he had failed to do his 
full duty to the legs of a worthy continent; and, so 
far, the experiment had been abundantly successful. 
“I was talking about the Warrender mill, no about 
absent-minded, John,” 
Then he added: “That’s 


dwelt on the 


n@ CG 


lassies Ye must be kind o’ 
said the old man reprovingly. 
Warrender’s daughter.” 

“A bonnie wee 
sincerity. 

“No sae McWham grumpily. He 
slipped in and out of his native Scotch as his emotions 
controlled. ‘No sae bad, but awfu’ high-notioned 
Walks by me as if I was just a dab o’ putty.” 

“She has at kind of a look to her,” observed 
Macara critically. “What might she do in the office?” 

“Kin’ o’ secretary to her father,” grunted McWham. 
“He likes fancy names. What would be juist a clerk 
to you or me, he calls a secretary. He wears a wee 
watch strapped to his wrist, and puts scent on his 
pocky-hanky. I ha’e nae doot but he curls his whish- 
ers at nicht.” 

“Think o' that!” exclaimed Macara, his eyes on the 


ony 
2 


lassie!” approved Macara_ with 


bad,” conceded 








“And him a stockinger too!” said McWham con 
temptuously. “He was spoiled as a lad. When he 
should ha’ been in overalls, wool sorting or lying on 
his back under a greasy wool comb, or studying the 
motions of a knitting frame, he was having his nails 
manicured, and his moustache put into curl papers like 
the Kaiser’s. A laddie that tak’s his fun in the morning 
has to sweat before bedtime comes round.” 

“Yhat’s a fact!” agreed Macara. “I don’t mind 
ever seeing a lassie with just that ,linting shade of 
pale yold in her hair before.” 

“John McWham Macara,” said the elder man grave- 
ly, “ye’ll ha’e to mind yir ways wi’ the lassies here- 
aboots.” 


ll try my 


best,” grinned the aiert redhead 
modestly 

“It’s no lichtsome topic,” reproved McWham. 
“They set aboot a likely lad like tarriers on a rabbit 
run. Let him as much as poke the neb o’ him oot, and 
snap! He’s gaun before he can squeak. A lassie’s an 
awfu’ disconcairtin’ creature, John A pretty one 
hanging round yir neck in the water will droon ye 


same as a plain one might. Kittle cattle they be! It’s 


a silk gown, or a new hat, or a finer hoose, or a better 

t First thing ye ken, a sheriff’s in the 
hoose, and the wife’s getting a divorce from ye for non- 
support.” 

“I understand we are not friendly with the Warren- 
der folk?” asked John, shifting topics. “War policy, 
eh?” 

“Friendly? No!” 


ar a’ the time. 


snarled McWham. “His father 
wranged me. We were pairtners. _He had money; 
I nought but brains. When we pairted he squeezed 
me badly. Fought me when I started the bit mill, at 
the bank, wi’ the wool merchants and machinery 
folk, when I needed credit. It was hard work till I 
got toes and fingers into the cracks and began to 
climb. I swore I'd get back at him—put him and his 
oot, and have the auld mill back again. I'll dae it yet! 
If he offers goods at a dollar, and I ken it, my price is 
ninety cents, and when he drops to ninety I drop ten 
more.” 

“T see,” said Macara 
knock-out.” 

“Aye, that’s it, John.” And McWham smacked his 
thin old lips. “At the finish, there’ll be no Warrender, 
only MecWham and Macara.” 





“Feud! Blood fight to the 


\ ACARA sat in his private office, a letter before 
. him, a smile on his face. McWham had been 
ordered South for the remainder of the winter. He 
had gone reluctantly, separating himself for a time 
from his beloved mills only because he realized that if 
he did not go, it might mean his permanent removal 
to a land where, according to the accepted view, the 
demand for hosiery is not great. 

And now there was trouble with the Warrender 
folk. Previously there had been litigation between 
the firms over the pollution of the stream that flowed 
by the Warrender’s place to McWham’s. An in- 
junction had been obtained by McWhan, restraining 
the Warrenders from discharging dyehouse refuse 
into the river. There had been a recurrence of the 
offense; not a very serious one, it is true, but Macara 
had promptly called the attention of the offenders to 
the breach. The reply lay before him, with the initials 
M. W. under the firm signature. It was a tartish 
reply, intimating indirectly that MeWham was making 
a lot of fuss about nothing. Macara glanced over the 
street to see who was in the office; then decided that, 


in diplomacy, verbal negotiation may be superior to 


to 
n_ 


scraps of paper. Putting on his hat, and arranging 
his tie, he stepped over to Warrender’s. Mr. Warren- 
der was out of town, but Miss Warrender was in the 
office. Both facts Macara knew quite as well as the 
office boy. 

“I called about that water matter, Miss Warrender,” 
, after a formal introduction, frigidly received. 
letter was not at all satisfactory, so I thought 
I’? come and have a talk over the matter.” 
unsatisfactory?” she inquired. 

She was wonderfully pretty in a rather over-grave 
way. He wished he could make her smile. It must 
be delightful, he thought, to see her face light up. 
But you are limited to jocular references when the 
about dye-stuffs, water pollution, and 














discussion is 
pipes. 
Her hair was glorious, he reflected on closer in- 
Some bunchy, clotty, 
hair as distinct 


drain 


hair was 
muddy-looking; hers was fine, 


spection. women’s 


each 





as spun silk in an orderly skein. 


“It was like a blind alley—leads nowhere,” he 
answered. “The injunction is peremptory, very per- 
emptory, and we cannot permit any infringement to 


pass. I know the tricks of dyehouse help, and the 
rascalities of rival dyeing bosses.” He assumed 
very severe mien. 


into the 


“If the refuse were properly piped 
there would be no trouble. It is in 
your interest to prevent recurrence, as you are liable 


” 


sewers, 


for damages, heavy damages 
“Do you claim damages? 





she asked, belligerently. 
“We haven’t formulated a claim yet,” he said. “if 
we thought the injury intentional, we should take a 
severe view—most severe.” 
“You have my word that it was not 


she declared. 





intentional,” 


“That is amply sufficient,” and he bowed magnanim- 
ously. 

“T investigated 
ing. There wi 
repaired,” 


the matter more closely this morn- 





a leak in one of the pipes. 
she explained. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said. 
I came across. 


It has been 


I am glad 
It is well to have an understanding 
and to be neighborly,” he smiled. 

“Neighborly!” she exclaimed. “That is a new word 
from Mr. McWham.” 

“And I am a new man there,” he replied. “You must 
give me the benefit of any doubt that is possible until 
I am proved unneighborly. Good-bye, Miss Warren- 
der. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Warrender soon.” 


In these matters, 


* is hard for an unsuccessful man to be just to the 
successful. A beaten man js sensitive, a baffled 
woman much more so. The Warrenders were fighting 
a losing battle. With an old-fashioned equipment, and 
scarcity of money, they were being steadily and surely 
driven out of the market. McWham could buy, manu- 
facture, and consequently sell, more cheaply. It was 
the old muzzle-loader against the machine gun, candle 
against the electric light, lumbering stage coach 
against flying express. Macara’s salesmen were push- 
ing everywhere into new fields, with attractive goods. 
His advertising campaign was making the firm name 
known from one end of the land to the other. Novel- 
ties that took the market by storm poured in a ceaseless 
stream from the McWham mills. By the time Warren- 
ders caught on to a popular fashion, its day had gone, 
and there was something newer to catch the public 
eye. Old-time goods that Warrender and his father 
had turned out, with little change, were passed over 
by buyers who wanted something new, artistic, modern. 
Now and again Macara met Warrender in a more 
or less formal way. Mary went little into the society 
of the small town, for her days were busy, and pro- 
blems as to ways and means occupied much of the 
time she spent at home. When the golfing season 
opened, Macara met her more frequently, for she 
was an enthusiastic player, and found much needed 
relaxation in the game. He made many attempts to 
engage her for a game, but always unsuccessfully. She 
had invariably some excuse—a previous engagement, 
disinclination to play; but other men appeared to have 
better luck with her. Macara overtook her one even- 
ing as she was walking home from the links 

“I wonder when you are going to give me that long 
deferred game, Miss Warrender?” he asked. 

“When I think I am good enough to be able to give 
a plus four man a decent game,” she answered evasive- 
ly, with a laugh. 

“That is not a very good reason,” he said. 

“You would either have to give me a ridiculous 
handicap, or play so badly intentionally that it would 
be worse than the severest beating.” 

“T have watched your game. On handicap points 
we would have a good match,” he argued. 


“The beating would be too humiliating,” she said. 








“Neighborly!” she exclaimed “That 


“You are too good a sportswoman to be afraid of 
that,” he told her. 

‘Suppose I am quite frank. and say that I do not 
wish to play?” she asked, with an air of quiet decision. 

“I'd be awfully sorry,” he answered. “It would make 
me think you did not consider me worthy of your 
friendship.” 

‘The conclusion would be not quite fair,” she said, 
coloring faintly. 

“T am glad of that. I had hoped we might be friends.” 


1 aa made no reply. They were nearing her home, 
‘““ and she was glad of it 

“Won't you let me call for you on Saturday after- 
noon? We would have a rea! out and out fight. Then 
we'd be reai friends, I think,” he smiled persuasively. 





“IT am afraid I can't,” answered. “I don't 
mean to be unfriendly at all, but I would rather you 
wouldn’t ask me. If I seem peevish and unreasonable, 
be kind and just; put it down to unconquerable il 
temper.” 


To her he seemed to be the very incarnation of the 
evil power that made her life hard and dark. It was un- 
reasonable, she knew, but she could not help it. 

“You must surely understand, Mr. Macara,” she 
concluded. 

“Yes, I think I do,” he admitted gently. “But isn’t 
it 2 wee bit unfair to me—perhaps to yourself? I'll 
not put it down to ill temper, either. I wonder—lI 
wonder if I could ever make you believe that I'd do 
anything I could to help you to feel differently about 
me. I mean,” he laughed, “that I don’t think we were 
meant to be enemies, fighting one another. But some 
ill power, or a power that seems to be treating us ill, 
has set us in opposed camps. I wonder if we couldn’t 
improve things? Golf’s a grand reconciler. It’s the 
broad game of broad folks. I’m not going to ask for 
a match again, till—well, till something makes me 
fancy that my luck is changing.’ 

She left him hurriedly, in her over-wrought state 
midway between tears and hotly resentful anger. All 
night long and for days after, the sympathetic notes 
of the tender Scotch voice sang through her mind like 
music. Then the resumption of the daily fight against 
the forces under his command brought back all the 


old hardness. 





i] 
= the draw for the Mixed Foursomes was 


made, Macara’s name was one uf the last to 
come out of the hat. 
“Macara,” at last came the shout 
‘“‘And—Miss Warrender!” 
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There was a momentary 
hush in the room. Some idiot 
snickered. Then came a 
babel of laughing comment. 
Macara made his way to the 
place where the girl stood 
and held out his hand. 
“I knew the luck would 
change,” he said, for her ear 
alone. 
“ She smiled and made 
some polite reply: then 
eft with her father. 
“Confoundedly u n- 
lucky draw!’ 
Mr. Warren 
der said, as 
the y walked 


nome 


“I suppose I 
should consid- 
er myself 
lucky,” she 
laughed. “Still, 
I almost wish 
I hadn’t enter 


ed. 
iy The pa ir 
: ran triumph- 
antly through 
the ties till 


they came to 
the final. 
They were a 
splendid com 
bination, he 
master of all 
his clubs, far 
and sure, a 
born golfer, 
is a new word.” both in style 

and nerve and 
execution; she clever, especially within range of, and 
on, the green. 

The morning of the day for the play-off had been 
unusually trying to Mary Warrender. A big order 
they had relied upon to turn a Jot of stock into much- 
needed cash had gone over the way to McWham’s. 
She was fretted, irritable, nervous, and thoroughly 
off her game. Macara was at the top of his form, 
the slashing, brilliant St. Andrews style at its best. 
Nothing seemed impossible to him, and it was well it 
was so, since he had virtually to carry her around. 
She could do nothing right, and his unfailingly; 
rous sportsmanship made her feel worse, rather than 
better. Their opponents were of the humdrum, safe 
and sane type, and against them it was a noticeable 
performance for Macara to land his partner and him- 
self all square at the end of the seventeenth. 

It was Mary’s drive from the last tee. She made 
a wreck of it; the ball fell short and pulled into the 
rough. Safe and Sane were well down the middle of 
the course. Macara took his cleek and, with a superb 
shot that brought down the gallery, laid the ball with 
in six feet of the hole 

Safe and Sane, upset, 
just reached the green, 
and playing the odd, were 
en feet from the hole. At 
wo more they lay dead. 

With two strokes for the 
match, Mary had but to 
lay the ball dead. After 
some nervous hesi- 
tation, she struck 
the ball so hard 
that it galloped 
past the hole, 
across the green, 
and dropped into a 
miserable guard- 
ing bunker, amid 
the groans of the 
multitude. 

Macara manag- 
ed to scramble it 
on to the green. 
Mary played the 
odd, leaving the 
ball four feet from 
the hole. At two 
more Macara ran 
down, but it was 
too late. Safe and 








y chival 








Sane holed out and 


took the match and 








E lane crowd surge ver the field, all voluble 
pathy for Macara, who had played the most bh 

an 1e ever seen on the course, only to be horrit 

but by his partner. Mary, pale and agitat 





moved awa} foundest misery. He caught 


with her. 


“Don't worry about a trifling thing like that,’ 
laughed “I've dor the same thing lots of tin 
Come along, we'll stand the gatf of the presentat\ 
together. There’s a silver medal for the runners-u; 
I'm afraid.’ 

“Suppose we go round by the beac h and escape 


mob,” he said, when they found themselves outs 
again. 

She felt rather helpless and so accompanied } 
without protest, thougn it was quite out of their wa 
home. They crossed the now deserted links to the 
It was a joliy, sheltered, lonely place, and 


that blew in from the sea was delightful 


bay's ed 
the breeze 


refreshing. 





“Let’s sit down and talk things over,” he said. “A 


don’t look so dreadfully contrite. In golf you've got 
to take everything that comes Now you're thinking 





about that putt, but I’m busy with the thought of m: 
luck in being drawn with you, and of all those ties | 


have been able to play with you as partner all the 
week. The ice is broker and I think there is goir r 


to be no more frost.” 


She looked at the silver ‘ in her hand 

“T’d like to fling it into the sea,” she said. “It’s t 
reminder of iteful da 

Better keep it,” he smile “The day isn’t done 

vet Now forget about that last green, or I'll think 
you are a pot-hunter. You can’t account for golfing 
nerves. They are part of the links’ discipline.” 

“It wasn't nerves altogether,” she answered. “The 


moment I had to putt, I thought of that big order 
from the Ma en Stores you took away from us this 
morning, and—-I put you into the bunker on purpose.” 





laughed. “I saw you look 
me of those gabblers were 


“IT know you d 


viciously at me 





cracking up my cl I knew you would do it. 


Sometimes I feel the same way, especially with smug 
ness. I used to fire peas at my school master’s bald 


head because he was so thunderingly good, and knew 





it. I must have been an awful trial to you, you poor, 
wee, troubled lassie. You can put me into a hundred 
bunkers if you like, so long as you let me partner you.” 
He drew closer to her. “I'd sooner, M lear, be witl 
you ir the toughest hazard ever 1 ck face t 
be on the fair gree vitr é 

She looked u itn ver white mut he f ‘ ne 





= loved you, lassi TY ne, yner I vrote you 4 it 
savage letter about the water pol ition When I came 
over and talked about damages and lectured you about 
Iw te to } K 1 up ar kiss ou 

hl< nfeasior have t ike. isn’t it 

H 1s a 
stole id¢ t 

ne 
( ontfinued 


ae page 74 


John MceWham Macara,” said the elderly man gravely ve hae to mind yer 
ways wi’ the lassie: hereabouts 


the cup. 
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By RW. SERVICE 


Illustrated by CW. JEFFERYS 


Phat Barrett, the painter of pictures, what feeling for color he had! 
And Fanning, the maker of music, such melodies, mirthful and mad! 
\nd Harley, the writer of stories, so whimsical, tender and glad! 


To hark to their talk 1n the trenches, high heart all unfolding to heart, 

Of the day when the War would be over, and each would be true to his part, 
Upbuilding a palace of beauty to the wonder and glory of Art. 

Yon’s Barrett, the painter of pictures, yon carcass that rots on the wire. 

His hand with its sensitive cunning is crisped to a cinder with fire; 

His eves with their magical vision are bubbles of glutinous mire. 

Poor Fanning! he sought to discover the symphonic note of a shell; 

There are bits of him broken and bloody, to show vou the place where it fell; 


I’ve reason to fear, on his exquisite ear, the rats have been banqueting well. 


\nd speaking of Harley the writer, I fancy I looked on him last 
Sprawling and staring and writhing in the roar of the battle blast; 
Then a mad gun-team crashed over, and scattered his brains as it passed. 


Oh, Harley and Fanning and Barrett, they were bloody good mates o’ mine; 
Their bodies are empty bottles; Death has guzzled the wine; 
What’s left of them’s filth and corruption. . . Where is the Fire Divine? 


I'll tell vou. . . . At night in the trenches as I watch and do my part, 
Three radiant spirits I’m seeing, high heart revealing to heart, 
And thew’re building a peerless palace to the splendour and triumph of Art. 


Yet, alas, for the fame of Barrett, the glory he might have trailed! 
(nd, alas, for the name of Fanning, a star that beaconed and paled! 
Poor Harley, obsx ure and forgotten. Well. who shall Sa\ that they failed! 


No! Each did a something grander than ever he dreamed to do: 


And as for the work unfinished, all will be paid their due; 
The broken ends will be fitted, the balance struck will be true 


So painters and players and penmen, [ tell you; toil as you please; 

Let vour fame outleap on the trumpets, vou ll never rise up to these. 
- ° : . } , ; 1} 

lo three grim and gorv Tommies, down, down on vour bended knee. 
















by THOMAS MELVILLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T appears to be the genera: ‘pinion in Canada 
that, in the provinces down by the sea, the people 
drink in politics with their mothers’ milk. A 

native of those provinces would not consider it es- 





pecially worthy of note that people should be keenly 


interested in politics; he assumes that in every pro- 
vince they are the same. 
It is probably true that political feeling in parts of 


the Maritime 


t 
Provinces is more intense than else- 
where; but this applies, mainly, to certain racial 
elements in'the population. It is true, also, of religion. 
i I am not prepared to say (whatever I may 
that the people ef these provinces are either 
more patriotic or religious than elsewhere in Canada, 
there is no doubt that both religion and politics are a 


| nee than in 


more intimate and vital part of their exist 


other parts of the Dominion. 





The backbone of politics in. the Maritime Provinces 
is the large Scotch element in the population; and the 
explanation of this seems to be that both politics and 
religion give the Scotchman a vent for the sentiment 
which is always choking him for utterance, but of 
which he is perpetually ashamed. Some of the finest 
love lyrics ever penned have been written by Scotch- 
men; but the rea] fine flower of this sentiment is not 
available to many, because they are written in Gaelic. 
There are more terms of endearment in Gaelic than in 
any other language; and the Scotchman who speaks 
the Gaelic can use language of affection in that tongue 
which would make him shrink with shamefacedness if 
he had to translate it into cold, Sassenach speecii. He 
is essentially tender; but he has a great hcerror of 
making a foo! of himself, as he feels he is doirg when 
he makes a display of his affection. So, also, he will 
address his Maker in language of the deepest fervor 
and eloquence; but in conversation with his fellow-men 
—and, more particularly with his women kind—he 
restrains himself to an almost Quaker-like simplicity. 

in politics, he finds a strenuous and manly vehicle 
for the expression of his emotions. He is, and always 
has been, a pillar of lost causes; whether it was in 
hiding Prince Charlie among the heather and moss- 
bags in Scotland, or standing steadfastly at the back 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier when his sun seemed to have 
set. forever in Canada. The dourness, of which there 
are traces in every drop of Scotch blood, causes him 
to be happiest when in the minority, and makes him 
rather better convinced of the fact that he is right 
than if:he were fighting with the crowd. There are 
traits in the Scottish character which must make them 
almost unendurable to some people; but no one has 
ever arisen to call them traitors, or a milk and water 
breed. 


Friendship For The French 
T is the Scotchmen, then, in the Maritime Provinces, 
and more particularly the Scotchmen of Nova Scotia, 
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for they are more numerous there than elsewher< 
who have given to the people of that part of Canad: 
the reputation of being our keenest politicians, and 
producing the greatest number of our Canadian states- 
men. It is true that all those leaders have not been of 
Scotch blood, though the majority have been; but they 
have been the product of a Scotch environment. The 
political feeling there is very different from what it 
is in the Province of Quebec, for instance. In that 
province they have shown extraordinary attachment 
to politicians of their own race; but in Nova Scotia the 
two Canadian statesmen who most deeply engaged 
their affections were Howe and Laurier—the one of 
English blood, and the other of French. 

This feeling of the Scotch and French for each othe 

, of course, not confined to Canada; it is historic. In 
1e Maritime Provinces to-day, particularly in Nova 
cotia, there is a very pronounced difference in the 
feeling of the people towards Quebec from that towards 
Ontario. They like, and, to a considerable extent, 
sympathize with Quebec; the feeling towards Ontario 
is far otherwise. 





ad 
sme 
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The Memory of The Great Howe 

7OU cannot go very far in the history of politics ir 

the Maritime Provinces without encountering Joe 
Howe. It took the people of Nova Scotia a long time 
to squeeze out enough bawbees to erect a statue to 
him, but he was, and still is, a big figure in their hearts. 
He was largely responsible for making a race of 
politicians out of the Nova Scotians. Outside of the 
Maritime Provinces his name, perhaps, does not signify 
much; but certainly no Canadian public man ever goi 
closer to his people than Howe. Although he was born 
well over a century ago, and has been dead nearly fifty 
years, you will still find his picture in the place of 
honor in half of the rural homes of Nova Scotia. For 
a time, when he seemed to have played his people false- 
ly on the question of Confederation, the picture was 
turned towards the wall; but they could never quite 
get over their love for him. “Though he slay me,” 
says the Psalmist (who, next to Burns, is the poet of 
the Scotch people), “yet will I trust in him.” Even 
those who could never forgive what they called the 
“Confederation plot” forgave Howe after his death; 
and now they have taken him into their affections 
for all time. 

Howe was not, by any means, a solitary figure in the 
arena in the days when the Nova Scotia school of 
politics was founded. I suppose all generations are 
prone to think, politically, that “there were giants in 
those days”; but Howe was great not only in himself, 
but because of the bigness of the issues for which he 
fought, and the calibre of the men who fought beside 
and against him. 

The reason why the intensity of political feeling in 
the Maritime Provinces is not understood or appre- 
ciated more thoroughly outside those Provinces, is that 
there is no very intimate knowledge of their early 
political history among the people of to-day in the 
Upper and Western Provinces. Their remoteness from 
the rest of Canada previous to Confederation is not 
realized. You may still hear old raen—as I have heard 
them this spring—refer to Quebec and Ontario as 
“Canada.” They fought out their own fight against 
privilege, and they were the first people in the North- 
ern part of the continent to begin that fight; albeit 
they did so by strictly constitutional means. They 


had little knowledge of what was going on in Upper 
and Lower Canada; and had certainly no sympathy 
with rebellion. And the great figure in the fight, from 
first to last, was Joe Howe, although Wilmot in New 
3runswick was an able second. 


Nova Scotia was his 
battle-field, but 
the political des- 
tiny of both New 
Brunswick and 
Prince Edward 
Island hung on 
the issue of that 
fight as well. 

It was not unti! 
he entered the 











Carvell’s quietness is due to a desire to let sleeping dogs lie. 


Dominion Parlia- 














He is a pillar of lost causes. 


nfederation that Howe became at al! 
people and their leaders in the Upper 
then he was long past his meridian, 
j , because he felt that 
the people of the Maritime Provinces had lost faith 
in him. Moreover, he found himself subject to the 
dominating personality of Sir John A. Macdonald; and 
Howe was not accustomed to playing second fiddle to 
anyone. He never was a great Parliamentarian; but 
he was unequalled in Canadian history as a great 
tribune of the people, as a popular orator, and as a 
political seed. His methods might not commend them- 
selves to all of our leaders to-day, though I believe some 
of them would be attractive enough to those who had 
the courage to adopt them. The modern politician is 
sometimes charged with resorting to such expedients 
as kissing the babies. That was not Joe Howe's 
method; he kissed their mothers, and the women gener- 
ally—so generally, indeed, that there was neither re- 
sentment nor jealousy. 


ment after ( 
well known to the 
Provinces; and 


broken in health and low in spirit 


Never Liked Confederation 

"THE Maritime Provinces never liked the Confedera- 

tion proposal; and their attitude towards it is 
interesting, because it has, to a considerable extent, 
influenced their feelings toward the Upper Provinces 
ever since, and particularly towards Ontario. They 
felt no particular sympathy towards the rest of Can- 
ada, which was, geographically, remote from them. 
with an almost unknown wilderness stretching between. 
What seemed a more logical proposition to taem—ard 
the feeling is not dead 


was a union of the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Their trade was with the New England 
States; and Boston was nearer and dears 
Montrea' or Toronto. 

There was no question as to the attitude of the people 
of the Maritime Provinces on the question. Even as 
late as 1884, a provincial campaign was fought in 
Nova Scotia on the issue of “better terms,” and the 
Fielding Government was returned by a very large 
majority. The better terms, however, were never 
secured, although this question is perhaps the livest 
issue in politics in both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Prince Edward Island has already secured in 
creased subsidies. In New ; 


r to them than 


Brunswick, particularly, 
there is a larger territory and a smaller revenue than 
in Nova Scotia. Some more satisfactory financial ar 
rangement is vital. , 

In the meantime, the Maritime member nas to fight 
lay by day for appropriations from Pay 


liament for his 
constituency. 


onfiguration of the Mari 

; > > ; » ° i! . 
time Provinces: All of Prince Edward Island pra 
tically all of Nova Scotia, and over two-thirds of New 
. __ . x + . + ‘ rh) : : ” 
Brunswick front on the sea. Those interminable smal! 
and break-waters, which 


Consider the 


appropriations for wharve 


appear to annoy Dr. Edwards and many other mem 
bers Parliar ie Melee . : : ; 
ers of Parliament from the Upper Provinces so acute 
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ly, are thus accounted for. The dead set always made 
on them can be accounted for by what may be called 
the Ortario Idea in Canadian life and politics. The 
Maritime people perceive jt as an intense provincialism 
which cannot see beyond the Ontario nose. Ontario 
does not require break-waters and wharves; ergo, no 
other place should have them. There is a dispusition— 
yne may hear it in the House and in the Press Gallery 
at Ottawa—on the part of Ontario to have the Mari- 
time Province member classed a3 a mere hunter of 
Government jobs and steamboat subsidies, and to con- 
sider him an active, but picayune, 





politician. I do not 
think there is any doubt about the existence of this 
feeling; I have heard it expressed so often, and so 
‘asually, that it seems to be a thing taken for granted. 


Is There Corruption in the East? 
—_— is also a pretty wide opinion prevalent in 
Ontario that there is an : iding scale of political 
‘orruption from the E: ts greatest 
development in Quebec—and, of course, ends there! 
Prince Edward Island, being small, isolated in the 
sulf and consequently cut off from the corruption 
hatcheries of the mainland, does not sink su tow in the 





h 


estimation of Ontario as the othe: Nova Scotia, 
though, is regarded as away dowr t! scale; and 
when the estimates are up in the House of Commons, 
and some harassed member from that Province is 


pleading for a six hundred «ott: wharf or break- 
water for the protection of the fishermen in his con- 
stituency, a shudder of self-righteous horror can be 
felt emanating from the Ontario wing. The Minister 
has to fight for his wharf to the last plank; and so 
strenuously do the Ontario members fight against the 
rapacity of the Maritime Provinces, that very fre- 
quently they are too exhausted to protest when es- 
timate, for canals or railways in Ontario are up, and 
millions go through with a whoop. Such, at least, is the 
way it looks to the man “down East.” 

From reading Ontario newspapers, to On 
tario politicians, and even from conversing with On- 





tario newspapermen, I judge that the idea prevailing 


in that Province is that prayers have the least to do 


with the winning of elections in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, and that bank-notes are quite as important a 
part of election hernalia down there as ballot 





papers. Now, so far as Provincial politics go, I be- 
lieve there has never been a serious political scandal 
in Prince Edward Island; not even the foxes, the little 
foxes, have stolen away the vines of their probity. 
Sithough one political party has been in power almost 
continuously in Nova Scotia for half a century, a fair- 
ly active Opposition has never yet succeeded in show 
ing any more vena! action than, say, a somewhat over- 
generous creation of Justices of the Peace, with the 
magic touch descending very impartially on both the 
Just among the 


adherents of the 



















Government, and 
the Unjust of the 
Opposition, en- 
nobling them all 
ilike. 

In New Bruns- 
wick, the rec 
ord has_ not 
been so clean, 
though there is 
reason to hope 
that that Prov 


ince has been 
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When a sculptor undertakes to add the figure of Sir Robert Borden 
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purged. It sems to have been an understood thing in 
the past, on both sides of politics, that the lumbering 
industry, which furnishes the greater part of the 
strictly legitimate revenues of the Province, shall also 
provide that elusive but necessary thing, the campaign 
fund. Generally speaking, the lumbermen do not ap- 
pear to have resented the imposition; it seems to have 
been taken as a part of the cost of doing business. Pre 
sumably, the New Brunswick lumbermen, in making 
up his costs sheets, has a column for “Overhead 
Charges” and another for “Underground Charges.” 
At all events, in addition to the legitimate tax for 
stumpage in the woods, there was another which was 
lso for “stumpage’—and was allocated among the 
Government candidates when they took the stump at 
election times. 

So far as this goes, New 
more venal than any 


Srunswick has been no 
y of the other Provinces—only a 
little more frank. The campaign fund, whether 
acknowledged or not, is an adjunct of every Govern 
ment in every country, and the New Brunswick fund 
is probably as clean as the average. The crime at 
tached to it appears to consist in being caught. 

The fact that two recent Governments in New 
Brunswick were caught rather publicly, has giver 
political Pharisees in other Provinces an opportunity 
to do some stone-throwing. There appears to have 
been considerable resentment on the part of the 
Dominion Union of Practical Politicians that the New 
Brunswick branch of the organization should have 
n so crude in its methods. Being caught with the 
goods tends to bring the organization into undesired 
publicity. Practical] politicians are not like Cromwell; 
they do not wish to be painted with warts or any other 
excrescences likely to attract undesired attention, al- 
though they may be known to be on the face of the 
body politic. I am not attempting to excuse or to 
palliate campaign funds; but everyone knows that they 
exist everywhere, and in no place more extensively 
than in Great Britain, to which we have been accustom- 
ed to look for our political precedents and ideals; so 
why be hypocritical about them, and lambaste New 
3runswick as being particularly corrupt, simply be- 
cause the origin of its campaign fund was discovered? 


e 








be 





Taking Politics Seriously! 

—— passing on to other phases of the political 

aspect of the Eastern Provinces, I would like to 
picture which demonstrates the deadly 
seriousness of politics in the past and suggests the 
reason for the intense interest that the Maritime people 
still take in all things pertaining thereto. The Rev. 
J. P. MacPhie, in “ Pictonians at Home and Abroad,” 
Pictou County in the early 


present a 


describes an election in 
days: 

“In its earlier stages, the quarrel was ecclesiastical 
as well as political, and intense feelings were aroused. 
Jotham Blanchard was elected in 1830 to the Assembly 
at Halifax. This was the year of the “big election,” 
concernir which many stories of strife, bloodshed, 
and even ath are told. Hon. J. W. Carmichael] des- 
cribes the famous election of 1830, when “Kirk” and 
“Antiburgher” were the war cries. Elections were not 
held then as now in one day. That one occupied three 
weeks, commencing in Halifax, adjourning to Truro, 
and then to Pictou, a week in each, the excitement 
increasing as the contest proceeded. From Truro 
ame accounts of bands of electors marching in from 
Stewiacke, Londonderry, and Tatamagouche, with pipes 
playing, flags flying, and forming in a body around 
Court House Square. 

“The battle rolled on to Pictou and when High- 
lander met Lowlander, then came the tug of war. 
4 regular plan of campaign was marked out. On 
Monday, the Kirk men (Tories) took possession of the 
town and drove the Antiburghers (Liberals) before 
them like leaves before the blast. The Antiburgher 
leaders took counsel with one another and orders were 












ssued. Messengers sped over hills and dales; and 
“Antiburghers to the rescue” was the cry. From 
East and West and Middle River came in the detach- 
ments and revived the drooping spirits of their party 
The college was guarded. A body-guard was station 
ed in Blanchard’s house. On Wednesday night a fierce 
and possibly fatal contest was prevented, solely by 
the interposition of Dr. Me 
between the contendi 

were coming into conflict, 








ig parties just as th 





and prevailed on b 
tire.” 

Ah, those good, old days! 
people of the Maritime Provinces 
seriously, with an heritage like this? 


Do vou wonder that the 





Old hands in the Press Gallery, and some old mem 
bers in the House, say that the general level of 
ability in the present Parliament is not up to the 
standard of previous Parliaments, possibly that is said 


ulloch, who placed himself 
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Mackenzie knows the more scripture of the two. 


about every new Parliament—“le vieux temps, le bon 
temps.” Be that as it may, it seems to me that the 31 
members now representing the Maritime Provinces in 
the House of Commons—including, as they do, the 
Premier; the Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker, 
four Cabinet Ministers, the author of the British 
Preference and Reciprocity (both good measures) 
and the other private members—contains more ability 
than can be found in any other representation of 
similar size from any other part of Canada. The 
Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, and the 
Speaker of the House all come from the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

Three of the eight Premiers of Canada have come 
from Nova Scotia—aind there is a fourth in sight! 
What would appear to be an unduly large representa- 
tion in the Cabinet has always hailed from the Maritime 
Provinces—what an Ontario “statesman” once called 
“the shreds and patches of Confederation.” In fact, 

forming Cabinets, the difficulty of the Cabinet-maker 
appears always to have been how many of the eligibles 
from those provinces he could afford to reject in defer- 
ence to the criticisms of other parts of Canada. There 
are 235 members in the House of Commons, out of 
which the Maritime Provinces send only 31; there are 
twenty Ministers in the Cabinet, of which the Maritime 
Provinces contribute four. 

In the House of Commons debates, particularly 
auring the past 25 years, the Maritime Provinces 
have had an easy superiority. Names like those of 
Weldon, Blair, Pugsley, Foster and Carvell, from New 
Brunswick; Davies, from Prince Edward Island; the 
Tuppers, Fielding, Russell, D. C. Fraser, Mackenzie, 
Maclean and Macdonald from Nova Scotia could not 
be excelled; perhaps not even matched. 

The House of (ommons of to-day is, perhaps, not 
notably brilliant in this respect; the French members 
in Parliament certainly hold their own, but there are 
five different types now in the House from the Maritime 
Provinces who can do a little more than hold their 
own. 


4 Word As To Borden 
— the importance of his position, if for no other 
reason, I presume that it may be said that the most 
mportant part played by any Maritime member in the 


drama of polit s taken by Premier Borden. He is 
not a favorite subject for the political annalist: he has 
few of those purely human traits which appeal. He 


s more ce some finely executed statue in pure marble 

When the 
sculptor undertakes to add the figure of Sir Robert 
Borden to the collection on Parliament Hill, I am afraid 
the result will be something which might be labelled: 
“Statue of a Well-Dressed Gentleman: circa, 1918.” 
His trousers will be as properly creased in perpendic- 
ular lines as his whole political life has been. The 

Continued on page 75 


representing the cardinal political virtues. 
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the submarines amounted to noth- 
ing; their visit was probably a 


part of the German program of ter- 
rorism, being meant a hint of 
how they might come subsequent- 
ly; as, in fact, they did come 

They aroused the British 
Admiralty the fact that, al- 
though the had been cleared 
of German cruisers, they were open to the submarines, 
and our coasts were vulnerable. Thereafter active 
precautions were taken against them. 

It is now known that the German plan of campaign 
included great activity on this side of the Atlantic 
in the spring summer of 1919. Had not the 
collapse come when it did, an attempt would certainly 
have been made to carry this plan out. It would, how- 
ever, have amounted to nothing. Canada’s defences 
far from own They rested in the 
brains of Canadians; because it was really Canadians 
who solved the submarine problem. The exact means 
by which this was solved has not yet been given to the 
world, except that the aid of electricity was called in. 
But this is known; the straits of Dover were 
to submarines on August 29th, 1918. After that date 
no submarine ever went through; and no enemy sub- 
marine will. It came a little late for the Lur 
Bianca; the Triumph; the M. Perry; and a 
dozen or so more ships in our waters; because the stbs 
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‘th of August, 1914, people all over Canada 


( N the 
read the glaring headlines in their local papers: 


“Glace Bay Shelled by German Warships.” It 
pure canard; but that report came in somewhere out 
of the illimitable ether; it was caught at Halifax, and 


was a 
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By THOMAS MI. 





A destroyer in Halifax harbor 


they hurried off crews to the defence of the beleaguered 
city. Some went by train with guns. The D.G.S. 
was in port at Halifax, and she got up steam at once 
For a time it looked though the Captain 
have to go almost The crew unused to 
war’s alarms; and they did not want to go into the 
war bull-headed. They wanted some time to think the 
thing over, and make up their minds whether they 
really wanted to be heroes or not. The Captain called 
for volunteers to step across the deck. There was no 
imitation of a Then he promised, if they would 
take the ship with him, that he would 
those who desired to go ashore at Louisburg, en route 
but five or six; these 
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he kicked ashore, 
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may be buried in 
London. 
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cha it least, at about a dozer 
vig German ships, had she bee 
ommissior when war was ce 
clared 

The N e did good work, neve 
theless, after she got in commis 
sio! She was attached to the ex 
amination service off New York 
where her duty was to hold up a 
susp! is ships and examine then 








reporting them on to Kirkwa 
which was then the chief exami 
statior She has 65 captured 
ships to her credit; a record sur 
passed only by the S iffolk, with 67. In 1915, she stean 
37,500 miles—which for the “tin-pot navy” w 
yoing some Later she was made the station ship a 
Halifax; and, 1 ver 5,000 men were passed 
through her during war, and put into the service 
Who k i r 
of he pa 
wt ‘ 
I a | H 
With attitud 
ees) ames 
L dos ‘ ‘ , 
NAVAL activity on this side of tne Nater Va ‘ 
7 mittediy, largely devoted t nvoy work to 
making safe the path of the convoys and war st 
by mine sweeping N hip was supposed to go ' 
out of Halifax until the channel had been swept, and 
this was done regularly every morning 
Previous to the summer of 1917, the work was not 
done very systematica b ise the German sub 
marines had not begur ippear on this side, a 
though there was a small patro! fleet at Halli in 
in examination service In that year it was realize 
that, owing to increase phere of submarine actior 
the risks off this coast had been increased In th 
atter part of 1916, the British Admiralty first ay 
proached the Canadian Nav Department on the su 
ject of procuring st to take up anti-submar 
work. Later, they asked the Department to increas 
the patrol] on this coast to 36 ships as soon as possible 
nd made inquiries as ti hether me trawlers ar 
lrifters could be built ( Presumably, the 
had some doubt It it Use imong the many 
foolish, if not crin i nent t the time of the 
navy discussior t would take fifty 
vears to bu n ‘ t w ould not pre ide 
the riveter ind that ing mar Winsto 
Churchill, even went f te form us that we 
had no ground here for iT when Canadiar 
vad always been under the re on that, next 
water, ground f iY ryest assets At 
events, it was to have one hundred drifter 
and thirty-six trawlers bu Canada, and to secur 
the crews to man the 
Recruiting centres were ed in many Canadia 
towns and cities and t three thousand additiona 
officers and men needed were secured, and their trair 
ing was begun. The patro! was then under Admira 
Sir Charles Coke, R. N., who, having retired from the 
s Commodore, R. N. R. He 
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organized and conducte 
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from May, 1917, 
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until August of the same year, when he was relieved 
by Captain Walter Hose, R. C. N. 

_In October, 1917, the newly built ships began to ar- 
rive from the St. Lawrence; and from then until the 
close of navigation, there was a steady stream of them 
arriving at Halifax. Considering all things, they were 
a floating refutation of the libel that good ships could 
not be built in Canada. 

A British sea captain in Sydney told me that two 
of the best built ships he ever saw were among those 
built for the Dominion Government at Vickers, in Mon- 
treal. 

It had now been decided that all the one hundred 
drifters would not be needed on the Canadian coast, 
and only 36 of this class were to be retained in Canada. 
During the winter of 1917-18, the patrol of mine 
sweepers was maintained off Halifax, their most im- 
portant work being the protection of the large convoys 
made up there. There was also a watching patrol 
maintained along the coast between Halifax and St. 
John. Large numbers of the newly-joined men were 
being trained at Halifax in the many duties connected 
mine-sweeping patrol, escorts, anti-submarine 
work, including gunnery and the control of gun-fire, 
hydroplane work f locating submarines, depth- 
charge work, handling the different types of mine 


Sweeps, signalling and methods of operating patr 
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ships in company as a flotilla, both in clear and foggy 
weather. 


When navigation opened in the spring, ships kept 


coming down the river to Halifax and Sydney, accord 
ing to the base allotted to them. By July, 1918, the 
patro] had reached 130 ships in all, including six U.S. 
sub. chasers, attached to the Canadian flotilla. The 


work on which they were employed was mine-sweeping 
the approaches to Halifax and Sydney Harbors; and 
an Ameri livision was also held ready at each of 


é 
those points to sweep the areas off the Canadian and 


Newfoundland ists on which many mines were ré 
ported, or on which there was reason to believe mines 
had been laid 


The Material Was Raw 
lala sweeping operations, exclusive of the routine 
. sweeps off Halifax, Sydney, and St. 
along the coast routes from Sydney to 
and also to Cape Race; and there were 
regular patrols in the straits of Belle Isle. Tempor- 
ary bases were operated in Newfoundland at Bonne 
say and Mutton Bay; and the total area over which 
Canadian patrols operated extended from Belle Isle, 
Newfoundland, to Cape Sable, N.S.; and from Gaspe 
to east of the Virgin Rocks. 

While there were many experienced sailors in the 
crews, it must be admitted also that a good deal of the 
material was pretty raw. When the skippers used to 
go up the St. Lawrence to take down the trawlers and 
drifters, they had troubles of their own, and would 
wire back, despairingly: “For God’s sake send us some 
sailors.” It was up to them, however, to make sailors 
of what they had; and the work done by Canadian 
captains and mates has never been sufficiently recog- 
nized—nor paid. The skippers were taken from fishing 
schooners, lake vessels, or wherever they could get 
them. They had to learn all sorts of technical details 
absolutely new ty them; how tokeep in touch and 

manceuvre in badweather; and many other things 
which it was never designed in 
peace time that a skipper should 
know. The crews enlisted from all 
over Canada; and, under conditions 
of life to which in most cases they 
were quite unused, proved very 
good. The lesson of this would 
seem to be that we have all the raw 
material for a very good navy in 
Canada—if we could keep the curse 
of partisan politics out of it 


John, were 
carried on al] 
Shelburne, 


In addition to the regular pa- 
trols, continuous investigaticns had 
to be carried on all over the area of 
operations to find out about suspic- 
ious ships, flashing lights. reported 
submarines, enemy plots, etc. There 
was any amount of such reported; 
wherever there was a German or 
any other of alien enemy origin—or 
even if he had a name sufficiently 
xtrange to hang a plot on—rumors 
Down Lunen- 
burg way, there dwelt a_ retired 


were likely to grow. 


professor of languages, born in one 
of the German cantons of Switzer- 
land, who caused many an earnest 
amateur detective to lay out on 
cold nights watching for suspicious 
signals. Finally it was thought 


MacLean’s Magazine 
that such were discovered, but there was no proof 
elicited that the old gentleman had been conducting 
anything but ordinary perambulations with a lantern; 
nor does there seem to have been any object possible 
in such treachery on his part. Again, there was con- 
siderable excitement aroused in Prince Edward Island 
by signals being flashed back and forth out of doors, 
in remote places; and it is probable that the black 
foxes were placed under double guard. It was found 
that the signalling was being conducted by members of 
the geodetic survey, proceeding about their business 
on their lawful occasions. 

While it is improbable that any of these mysterious 
lights seen so frequently were those of the enemy, 
there is no doubt that many of them emanated from 
parties whom the authorities would have been glad to 
capture. The long, low, black lugger; the cave inland 
or on the shore; the rolling of barrels and the hurry- 
ing about with lanterns in the dead of night—all this is 
of not uncormmon occurrence on the coast of Cape 
Breton. The French islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, lying off the coast of Newfoundland, are 
opposite our eastern coast; and many a barrel of good 
stuff comes across without any notification to King 
When prohibition gets in full swing, believe 
me, gentle reader, there will be some busy times for 
the exciseman in Cape Breton and along our coast 
The prohibition people will have to raise a 
fund to buy those islands from France if they want to 
make Canada dry. 


George. 
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Chasing a Phantom Sub 





\ THEN peace came, there was no class happier than 
the whales, and the porpoises, and any other 
marine inhabitants with round, black backs which they 


raise above the surface of the sea when traveling. The 


mortality caused among whales by sub-hunters was 











terrific. Anything that looked like a sub was fair 
game. Great excitement was caused at headquarters 
by message received one morning from St. John’s, 
Nfld., that a sub was lying doggo behind an ice-berg, 
15 miles from Cape Royal. The patrol put forth, re- 


solved to uphold the traditions of the service. They 
approached in battle formation, and had everything 
which should accompany an action against the enemy, 
including “low visibility; but the enemy could be dis- 
cerned, about as reported. 

As they came close, it submerged, but immediately 
rose again. The decks were cleared for action, battle 
stations were ordered, and the cook retired to the 
fo’c’s'le to pray. Just as they were prepared to fire 
a salvo, they found that some other ship had beaten 
them to it; it was merely a dead whale, with five gan- 
nets perched on it; but it looked for all the world like 
the real thing, and the swell of their advancing ship 
against the berg had caused it to submerge and rise 
again. 

We had subs of our own—two of them; but they 
were not dangerous to human life, so long as the crew 
maintained care in operating them. Nevertheless, 
they were brought around from British Columbia, 
where Dick McBride had stationed them after he got 
them from the tinsmith at Seattle who soldered them. 
Lying at the wharf at Halifax, where they could be 
seen in all their menacing effect by Trotzky, or Berns- 











Patrol vessels in Halifax Harbor. 
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torff, or any other potential enemy in there to have 
his clothes gone through, their moral effect was prob- 
ably strong. Their ultimate disposal has not been 
finally decided upon, but it is not unlikely that they will 
be given to the Czecho-Slovaks, if they will consent to 
take them; if not, they must be made to do so. 

In addition to the patrol work by ships, there was a 
squadron of hydroplanes during the latter months of 
the war. In 1917, the United States opened a naval 
base at Halifax, with branches at Shelburne and North 
Sydney, and an air station at the Eastern Passage, in 
Halifax harbor. The coast was patrolled by them, and 
they used to accompany convoys to sea searching from 
on high for subs. On one occasion they flew along the 
coast towns from Halifax to Yarmouth, bearing 
messages to the different mayors en route, to show what 
the planes could do. 


= had three sub. chasers stationed at Halifax, 
and three at North Sydney. In addition to looking 
after American interests, this organization was en- 
trusted with numerous duties which, otherwise, the 
Canadian or Imperial Governments would have had 
to perform. It was of tremendous service to the allied 
cause, as it helped to guard the vitally important port 
of Halifax, and coast of Nova Scotia from Hun raids, 
as well as performing many other valuable services 
Nova Scotia became U.S. Naval Base 23, which, in war 
time, is always in an allied country. Captain H. K 
Hines, U.S.N., arrived in Halifax May 31st, 1917, all 
Eastern Canada being placed under the jurisdiction. 
The American organization at Halifax was very large 
and included not only naval work, but 
transport, medical, and Red Cross organizations, with 
canteens for the troops passing through; and very 
charming girls from all over the United States who, ir 
their attractive uniform, were a striking feature of the 
wonderful panorama which the old city presented ir 


and complete, 


war time. 

The people of Halifax cannot say enough that is 
good about the Americans. For one thing, the quick 
ness and wonderful liberality of the aid rendered at the 
time of the explosion, particularly from Massachu- 
setts, touched the heart of the people down there so 
deeply that the feeling they have for their Americar 
neighbors is something more than friendship. 

Thousands of United States troops passed through 
the city, and many of them had no idea where they 
were, judging from the questions they used to ask. 

Examining All Strange Ships 

bens other big feature of the work at Halifax and 

Sydney, perhaps the big feature was the examina- 
tion of ships. At first the examinations of all suspicion 
or neutral ships was done at Kirkwall; but later on this 
work was transferred to this side, and all the neces- 
sary staff, which was very large, brought over. The 
ships to be examined were brought into Bedford Basin; 
some of them were there for months—so long that 
the men on one ship started a garden on her decks and 
raised flowers and vegetables. One large ship appar- 
ently could never give a satisfactory account of her- 
self, as she was still there this spring. 

Bedford Basin, which is a continuation of Halifax 
harbor, but landlocked except for a narrow passage, 
presented an extraordinary sight, with as many as one 
hundred large ships, camouflaged 
in wonderful futurist painting, rid- 
ing there at once. It used to be a 
favorite expression of descriptive 
writers on Halifax that “the navies 
of the world could ride at anchor in 
Bedford Basin.” Apparently they 
could come close to doing so, as 
there was still lots of room, ever 
with the crowd of wartime ships. 
The assembled- wealth represented 
was of a staggering nature, and it 
would have been great picking for 
a German sub. 

Undoubtedly some interesting 
finds were made at the examina- 
tions conducted. Trotzky and fam- 
removed from one ship, 
and after a short stay in Halifax 
were transferred to the internment 
camp at Amherst, N.S They 
were, unfortunately, released afte 
about a month. 

Bernstorff and his party were 
held up on the Frederick VII] in 
Bedford Basin for some _ days, 
while the ship and party underwent 
a most thorough search. He was 
particularly furious over this inci- 
dent. Great quantities of contra- 

Continued on page 56 
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‘Tuts MONTHS VITAL QUESTION- 


2 Winat Canadian Papers from Halifase to Vamcouver 


are saying 





Have We Narrowly Es 


YHAT is the cause of the present industrial 
& unrest in Canada—which has reached its most 
aggravated stage in Winnipeg? 

“Organized Bolshevism, which exposes a criti- 
cal and cankerous condition in the industrial life of 
Canada,” answers the Quebec Telegraph. 

“The ‘red,’ or I. W. W. element,” says the Edmonton 
Bulletin. 

“A denial ‘of our unrestricted right to collective 
bargaining,” asserts the Winnipeg Labor News. 

“The One Big Union movement is the underlying 
cause of the whole trouble,” says the Ottawa Journal, 
quoting Senator Gideon Robertson, Minister of Labor. 

“The fatuous imbecility of the self-appointed dic- 
tators of labor in Winnipeg,” is the way the Winnipeg 
Telegram puts it. 

“The failure of the iron-masters to concede the 
right of collective bargaining,” is the local cause, as 
given by the Manitoba Free Press 

“Prohibition,” says the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
“The workingmen are not restive because they can no 
longer get liquor at bars or in shops. . taking 
away the befogging and benumbing effects of 
alcohol has sharpened their wits, made them more 
aggressive in self-interest, and led them to pay 
more attention to economic and social conditions 

“The high price of the necessities of life,” says 
the Belleville Intelligencer. The Saskatoon 
blames it on the Minister of Labor, 





Phoenix 
saying: 


“Hon. Thos. Crothers, by his lazy and inept 
administration of the labor department which 
had also most to do with the cost of food, fuel and 
other essentials, was largely instrumental in 
creating the conditions that have led up to the 
present unrest. He plainly wanted nothing done 
to check the profiteering of the food sharks.” 

The Toronto Star attributes the prevailing 
troubles to the same cause in an editorial headed: 
“The Real Cause of Discontent,” saying: 


“The conviction is growing stronger that the 
real cause of industrial unrest is not Bolshevism 
or any other theory, but the high cost of living. 
The workingman’s dollar will huy only about half 
what it bought twenty years ago. He is forced 
to strike, or make a protest of some kind, not to 
e ag ish Soviets or even to improve his condition, 
but just to keep up with the contin ui il increase in 
the cost of food, clothing, and rent.’ 


The “O. B. U.”—what is it? It is only since 
March of this year that the “One Big Union” idea 
has appeared prominently in the Canadian press. 
The Vancouver World thus interprets it: 


“If we have correctly understood the implications 
of the movement it aims to reach a certain objective 
and to reach it by exercise of industrial strength—in 
other words by use ef the strike weapon if and when 
the members of the “One Big Union” decide that that 
is the most expedient way. 

“Craft organizations are to disappear. 
organization. is to replace them. 
lective ——— made with employers by indiviaual 
unions will no longer bc made. Strikes by individual 
unions, also, will, abotished. In future, if one set 
of lustrial we a grievance they deem of 
not one union 





One single 
This means that col- 











in importance as to call for a strike, 
or a number of allied trades will go out but the whole 
body of workers. 

“In this way social and industrial 
inces where the ‘One Big Union’ 
paralyzed at a moment’s notice. 
will be nothing in comparison. 


Of the O. B. U. the Manitoba Free Press. says: 
“The fact is that this general strike is as much an 
attempt at revolution in the labor world as it is in the 


political world. In the Jabor world it is an attempt to 
destroy the individual unions and the international 


life of the prov- 
is supreme may be 
Winnipeg’s plight 


orders and to replace them with the One Big Union 
which is nothing more nor less than the attempted 
application of I.W.W. ideas to industry—a scheme 
which is quite unworkable without an accompanying 
political revolution.” , 


The Edmonton Bulletin has no love for the O. B. U. 
and thus describes it: 


“The principle of the O. B. U. is to cut loose from 
international affiliation and to consider a bargain 
only binding, if at all, on the employer. Its purposes 
are frankly not constructive, but revolutionary. Wh‘) 
using the trades unions, its purpose differs radically 
from theirs. Their purpose is the improvement of 
industrial conditions. The purpose of the O. B. U. 
is the usurpation of the functions of Government. 
te gps the right of the majority to rule—is the 

first principle of the trades unions. The O. B. U. 
sneers at the idea of Government by majority. The 
trades unions recognize the rights of other sections of 
the community. The O. B. U. does not.” 


The Tornto Times believes organized labor has 
suffered 
o..3. Us 


severely through association with the 




















Sam Hunter, Toronte 


Just one way to bridge the chasm. 


“Organized Labor, particularly in the West, has lost 
public sym pathy by permitting itself to be made the 
tool of designing I.W.W.’s and other extremists, ob- 
viously financed from aboot id. The One Big Union 
movement is a direct outcome of the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda which has been carried on throughout the Do- 
minion for several months past. A Soviet Gove rnment 
was set up in Winnipeg, in fact, if not in name.” 


The Montreal Star sees a distinct menace in the 

B. U. and asserts: 

“Canada cannot afford to harbor men who plot to 
destroy the institutions of the country and usurp the 
authority of Governments and Parliaments. Nor may 
the Governments be driven by panic to enact revolu- 
tionary and confiscatory legislation. A Red autocracy 
is as objectionable and dangerous as a Prussian 
autocracy.” 

The Port Arthur News-Chronicle says: 

“It is not wanted in Canada. It has proven itself 
a menace to the welfare of the country, and cannot 
be tolerated by a people who have any regard for their 
personal liberties and independence.” 


The Quebec Telegraph questions whether “this is a 
legitimate labor weapon.” The Toronto Globe claims 





caped Soviet Government r 


that the sympathetic strik n Toronto was “er 
gineered by supporters of the One Big Union, and 


failed utterty.” The Edmonton Bulletin, Lethbridge 
Herald, Montreal Gazette, Victoria 


from coast to coast blame 


Times, Calgary 


Alberti n, and other papers 
the O. B. U. for the industrial troubles—and unani- 
mously condemn it. The Minister of Labor’s view, as 
expressed in the Ottawa Journal, is unequivocal: 


“TI have no hesitation in stating that the One Big 
Union movement is the underlying cause of the whole 
trouble, and that the Winnipeg general strike deserves 
no symp: ithy or support from labor organizations out 
side.” 

» labor unrest 

When the 
general strike was first declared in Winnipeg, and 
that city isolated from the world, it was reported 
that a Soviet Government had been proclaimed, and to 
most Canadians the word 
significance. 

The Manitoba Free Press 

and Winnineg 


adds: 


How much of Bolshevism is there in the 
in Winnipeg—and the rest of Canada? 


“Soviet” has had a malign 


asserts that the Seattl 


strikes are identical in aim, and 


“They were both experiments in Bolshevism, 
directed against existing authority. The paralle! 
will hold true to the end. The Seattle strike 
failed. The Winnipeg strike will also fail.” 


The same paper 
the “Soviet” rule: 





thus describes two features of 


“Waiters were allowed to return to certain 
restaurants instruction that at the psy 
chological moment they were to supply food only 


under 





to people who would show union cards—a leaf 
straight out “ Lenine’s book 
There is something more than a suggestion in 


this ats ‘of ukase about the water question. 
They graciously permitted the people of Winn 

peg to have water up to a pressure of 30 Ibs. for 
the reason as they set forth in their literature 
that this would ensure a supply of water to every 
one who lived in a small house, 
everybody who was 





but would deprive 
better circumstanced in hous 
ing his usual supply. Here was a deliberate at 
tempt to discriminate between sections of the 


community.’ 


The Winnipeg Labor News denies that the 
strikers had revoluti 
This = er suggested 


ary or Soviet leanings 
ommittee from each side 
es, but added 








could sett] 


“The al 





ve to the above is a Dominion 








wide strugg the fir ramifications of which 
are wholly beyond prediction. There will be bit 
terness and ruin for men every direction, and 


there may well be bloodshed and chaos, 
parallel . 


without 


our history 


To this, the St. John, N. B., Globe remarks 


“It does not seem possible that this is written of 
Canada, but there it is, the official utterance of the 
Winnipeg strikers. Certainly, the situation seems to 
be despre rate.” 

To quote Gladstone, Winnipeg was confronted with 
a condition, not a theory This may explain why 


several newspapers, separated by half a continent 


from Winnipeg, saw utter chaos looming up for Can 
ada long after the Winnipeg papers recognized that 
the attempt at Soviet contr had failed. The Mon 


ton Times Says: 


“The Bolshevists and I.W.W.’s who are behind the 
One Big Union mean to plunge Canada into the same 
state of chaos as that whic} long prevailed ir 
Russia. It is even probable that Lenine and Trotzky 
are in direct communication with the most violent of 
the Reds, who are endeavoring to exploit labor unrest 
throughout Canada for their owr purposes.” 

And the Quebec Chronicle re narked: 


“The jssue is now no longer, even nominally, an 
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industrial dispute or a demonstration of Trades 
Unionism; it is one of organized anarchy and incipient 
revolution.” 








But, by this time, chances of disorder seemed more 
remote to tl} n Manitoba. As the Brandon Sun 
tated, “the repudiation by Labor men of ‘Red’ lead- 
rs who hav ained contro! of some branches of 
oO I rr. will prov a basis for the getting 
t } brought about if we are to 

np harmony rather than in dissension 

i 

W Winnipeg after a few 

l W ] exhorted the cit 

ns to h . ar ron} ed 
I t W eg be defeated, and the 
rest ( t i " essor Not 
ever | tate , vag ) enthusiasn 
t e} t the e iragement at least 
ge 4 t ‘ the part of h’s antagon- 

The Winnipeg Tribune said 


\ e may continue for time, strikes 
may tinue, but the handful of men who proclaimed 
soviet or anarchy rule as their goal now realize that 


Canada is not Russia 


‘ason why Winnipeg and Canada did not 


experience the terrors, crimes and miseries of a 
Russian Revolution is clearly stated by the Manitoba 


“Of course, the whole daring and elaborate plot to 
take « the reins of power is now in ruins, because 
the Red Five, ingenious and resourceful as they think 
they are, overlooked one very important fact, which 
was that they are dealing with Canadians, whereas 






priests 


ind exemplars, Lenine and Trotzky, 
Russians to deal with. 












“Bef they are through with the little adventur 
Ipo! ch they embarked, they wil] know a good deal 
more than they do now al difficulty of organ- 

ng Seviet Gov a Russia in an intelli- 
rent democracy like _.” 

7 Weekly, Saskatoon, declined to believe 
that the Winnip strike was fostered and is being 
engineered hy anti-British foreign agitators. 
fortunately, some men of that class appear to be 
mixed up in the strike, but it is safe to say that they 


are hampering rather thar only 


) 
helping it, as the 


effect of their presence on the scene is to alienate 
public opinion.” 
Exposure to the light, not suppression, is the best 


Bolshevistic prophylactic, in the opinion of the Mon- 
treal Star: 

“No good can be obtained by disguising the fact 
that Bolshevism or a kindred creed has obtained a 





footing in the more radical wing of Labor. Each out- 
break should be investigated and its source determin- 
ed, wherever and whenever it shows its head. Sporadic 
epidemics should be isolated just as the patients of 
smallpox and malignant fevers are quarantined. But 
prevention of Bolshevism does not lie in repression, 
but in its exposure to air and sunlight, in improving 
| and industrial conditions and in a greater sym- 
pathy between employers and employed.” 


socia 


“Collective bargaining,” the immediate and ascribed 


cause of the Winnipeg general strike, is an ambiguous 
term, as the Toronto Times points out: 
“Collective bargaining,’ therefore, may mean the 


ire wholly 


yn of employers to unions which 


submissi 
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outside their factory-prectice. It may mean, as 
in England, joint discussion between employers 
and unions in the same line of industry. To the 
extreme Radical it may mean a conference of all 
employers with a general Strike Committee of 
Fifteen, in other words, a Soviet. 

“We do not believe that the extreme 
terpretation should prevail. There can be no co- 


Radical ir 














operation on that basis.” 

The Montreal Gazette scores collective bargain- 
ing in the following paragraph: 

“Collective bargaining is such a one-sided thing 
that th mployer cannot depend on the collective 
barg -s performing in a loyal way their part 
of the itual obligation. Nor while unions are 
organized as they are there surety that any 

ther order will exist. The unions are not cor 
porate bodic They cannot be sued to compel the 
fulfilment of what they undertake. If they break 
bargains to which their seals have been attached, 
there may be recourse at law against individual 

n 


members; but it is likely to be ineffective. The 
preliminary to effective collective bargaining must 
be the incorporation of the union and the making 
of their funds, their officers and their members r 
sponsible for failure to observe or action to break 
a bargain.” 

An interpretation of collective bargaining is essen 
If it merely means joint 


tial, several papers assert. 


discussion 


a 





between employers and their employees’ 
unions, then it is generally favored by the Toronto 
Star, Manitoba Free Press, Ottawa Journal, and other 
representative newspapers. But Canada has no 
for the Lenine-Trotzky interpretation of the 
says the Toronto Times: 


use 
phrase, 


“In other words, employers are asked to walk humbly 
to the headquarters of a Workmen’s Council, or to be 
frank, a Soviet, and receive their orders. That is not 
“collective bargaining.” The Labor man who thinks 
it is has been misled by the wild talk of some vicious 
‘Red’ propagandists who are doing Lenine’s dirty work 
in this country. 

“Senator Robertson, himself an outstanding Labor 
man, has denounced in Winnipeg this Russian _in- 
terpretation of the term ‘collective bargaining,’ and 
we feel sure that his statement has the complete en- 
dorsation of every intelligent supporter uf the trade- 
union principle.” 


General -strikes emphati- 


failed 
lly to meet with the approval of the Canadian press. 


or sympathetic 


a 
The Ottawa Journal says: 


“A general strike, on a sympathetic basis, is a 
weapon of terrorism to force the whole community to 
try to compel an employer to concede what may be 
asked of him by or on behalf of him by his employees.” 

What is the reason for a sympathetic strike? The 
Edmonton Free Press, the official organ of the Edmon- 
ton Trades and Labor Council, in an editorial entitled: 
“Hang together or separately,” explains: 

“There are probably some citizens who are unable 
to span the gap between Edmonton and Winnipeg. 
Because Organized Labor in Winnipeg is on strike, 
why should Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, 
Lethbridge, with certainty of Vancouver and other 
cities if matters are not adjusted, be affected, is the 
question asked. Organized Labor replies that if 
Winnipeg workers are smashed, the next step would 
be another city. One by one Organized Labor would 
be picked off at leisure. Therefore, it is necessary for 
Organized Labor as a whole to stand together.” 

The same organ advised the strikers a few days 
later to work, 
statement: 


return to issuing the following 


“Edmonton Organized Labor went on strike to 
express unmistakable sympathy with the Winni- 
peg strikers, and provide a labor demonstration 
that would echo in the halls of Parliament. That 
end has been accomplished.” 

The Vancouver Province, in commenting on its 
local labor outbreak, has this to say: 

“This is not a matter that can be settled by any 
ocal agreement. There is nothing to arbitrate 
It is not a Vancouver affair. Halfway 
continent a few employers a few workers 
disagreement. They 
should be settled | 


by 
of 


across 
and 
have a 
her it 


he employers and mer 


in their industries 
can not determine whet 
a conference between t 





the particular craft concerned or whether me 
from other allied trades should interven That 

the reason why a general strike is c here 
fifteen hundred miles away, imposing a grave 
calamity on the whole population, not one man, 





woman or child of whom had anything to do with 
the original cause of the strike, or any power to 
prevent it.” 








Sam Hunter, Toronto 


From Behind Cover. 


“World” 


Such a strike is doomed to failure, believes the 


Victoria Times. 
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Hunter, Toronto “World 
“Cut the ‘red’ stuff, Jimmie, it’s losing.” 


Like many others, the Toronto Star objects to the 
sympathetic strike when it involves the violation of 
contractual agreements “by any body of men who are 
under an agreement to sell their labor for a given time 
upon certain terms and conditions.” 

The Ottawa Journal commends the action of Presi- 
dent Brown, of the Toronto Metal Workers’ Union, in 
advising those unions which struck to help his organ- 
ization to call off their strike and adds that “he was 
quick to recognize the symptoms and the 
unions striking in sympathy to go back to work at 
once.” 

Other interesting condemnations of the sympathetic 
strike 

Quebec Chronicle: “Harmful to the permanent in- 
terests of all concerned, and contrary to the spirit, if 
not the letter, of public law.”’ 

Ottawa Journal: “The principle and 
pirates or highwaymen.” 

Toronto Globe: “Canadians are not in the mood to 
be bludgeoned into a lip sympathy.” 

Toronto World: “A general strike is a form of civil 
war. an unjust form. virtual revolt against 
the established order.” 

Calgary Albertan: “A 
weapon.” 

Toronto Mail and Empire: 
pale of right.” ; 

Montreal Star: “‘Instinctively antagonizes the Bri- 
tish sense of business, honor and fair play.” 

Brandon Sun: “Arbitrary despotism.” 


advised 


are: 


practice of 


harsh, cruel and unjust 


“Completely outside the 


If the sympathetic strike is strictly localized it finds 
some favor in the eyes of the Ottawa Journal, which 
says: 

“For the ‘sympathetic strike’ in any particular cen- 
tre there is likely to be considerable excuse.” 

The strikers’ decision against permitting issuance 
of Winnipeg newspapers, during the early days of the 
strike, is universally condemned. As the Nelson News 
so appositely remarks: 

“If the strikers are right they don’t need to fear 
public opinion. If they are wrong they will gain 
nothing in the long run by trying to conceal it.” 

Thereisastrong current of feeling running through- 
out the press against the striking of civic and national 
The citizens are entitled to postal service, 
te., it is felt. As 


employees. 
water, light, heat, transportation, e 
the Winnipeg Telegram says: 


“The ordinary citizen won't stand for Bolshevism 
of any description. Nor is he in favor of general 


He thinks men employed in the public ser- 
and stick to the 


strikes. 
vice should keep their agreements 
arbitration principle.” 

The same paper says later: 


“Not even the Dominion Government has the right 
; 





to subject the people of Winnipeg to the hardship and 
loss whic cessation of mail service involves, for 
1 sing 

The iz juacy of Government action is the theme 


f scores of editorials. Western papers almost uni- 


versally condemn Mayor Gray’s actions as spineless, 
the Edmonton Bulletin referring to him as “the pin- 
head tool of the Soviet Government.” The Montreal 
Gazette says: 

“To tolerate the conduct of the Winnipeg officials is 


to destroy the very foundation of goverrment, to 
make impotent the power of Cabinet and Parliament, 
and to put the Soviet in the saddle where popular 
Government now sits.” 








The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 


tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


Germany Can Be Prosperous 


Under the Peace Terms 


The Conditions Will Actually Make For Great 
Industrial Activity 


WO remarkably interesting and important 
points are made by Samuel Crowther in the 
course of an article on “Germany under the 
Treaty” in World’s Work. The first is 
that Germany, far from gaining strength since the 
armistice, has been rapidly running downhiil as a 
result of ioss of national spirit 


Peace 


The second, ani more 
important one, is that Germany is in a position to 
actually achieve prosperity under the peace terms im- 
This latter view is 30 different from the view 
universally held that the facts from which he draws 
his conclusions are well worth examination. He 


posed. 


writes: 


You may say: “What difference does it make what 
Germany thinks about the war or the peace? They 
have to take what is given to them.” It makes all 
the difference in the world. Germzeny is not a country 
that has had prosperity ‘thrown into its lap; what it 
has it either stole or worked for. and both with equal 
laboriousness. If they keep to the belief that they 
were forced into the war and are now being badly used 
—if they are aggressively impenitent. they will set 
to with a will and make a new Germany which will 
be industrially stronger than the old, and they will pay 
their war claims as a mere incident. They will work 
for all that is in them and perhaps in another fifty 
years they will start to recover the territory that they 
have lost. On the other hand, if they throw up the 
sponge, they will not pay their war debts and the 
world will have a problem on its hands. 

For the territorially deleted Germany under the 
Peace Treaty is not industrially weakened, unless all 
the very valuable coal and iron mines of Upper Silesia 
are ceded to Poland, and that is impossible of deter- 
mination from the published summary of the treaty. 
The country is resigned to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine; 
the granting of Moresnet, Eupen, and Malmedy to 
Eelgium are matters of no moment and industrial 
Germany is secretly rather glad to be rid of East and 
West Prussia with all the crew of farmer-Junkers 
who by their power in Berlin used to milk the whole 
population in order that they might collect what 
amounted to a subsidy on exports of foodstuffs. These 
feudal barons ruled Germany through the Kaiser, who 
was one of them, and when they fostered industry it 
was only as a farmer fattens a hog for the killing. 
The way of industry in Germany was not wholly 
strewn with rose petals; it bitterly resented its subor- 
dination to the military caste and it did not consider 
the mailed fist as good business. Neither did it sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that business must always be 
gained at the expense of someone else. That fiction 
formerly held; but many of the leaders, and particu- 
larly Herr 





Ballin, had before the war reached the 
same conclusions as the heads of the American trusts 
-—thet more profit is to be had by attending to business 
than by devoting energy to throttling compsetition. 
The Kaiser did not understand business at all, but he 
liked a uniform and loved to think of a kind of uni- 
formed business—a commercia)] imperialism that con- 
noted the tramp of marching men. The Mittel-Europa 
idea, the concept of a self-contained Germany and the 


dream of world dominion came from the military and 
never found particular favor with the people of busi- 
ness. As the managing director of a large steel plant 
at Dusseldorf said to me: 

“I cannot say that we like to lose Lorraine, but we 
shall not lose the ores and neither will they cost us 
more than before. France does not know how to 
make steel; they have not the skilled directors and 
neither have they the proper coke. The mines are of 
little use without our coke, for coke from England 
would be too expensive. If France should raise the 
price of the ore, we would raise the price of coke or 
buy all our ores from Sweden, Spain or Austria; it 
would then be France and not Germany that would 
suffer. The loss of potash in Alsace is somewhat more 
important, but here again our home supply is quite 
large enough, and we shall continue to control the 
price. If restoring Alsace-Lorraine will do anything 
toward preventing another war, I am glad that it is 
gone. I am glad, too, to see the end of militarism, 
and I hope for a compact Germany that can attend to 
business. 

“If the Emperor had carried through his plans, we 
should have had a very great empire that we should 
not have been able to finance. If the Peace Conference 
creates all the small states which they seem to be 
talking about and arranges for their finance, then we 
shall have more good customers than we have ever had; 
the prosperity of Germany lies in being the England 
of the Continent—buying raw materials abroad and 
then selling them in the finished state to the Continent 
just as England buys her raw materials abroad and 
sends them out again across the seas as finished 
materials. A nation which expects to make war should 
be self-contained, but no nation is or ever can be 
wholly self-contained, and in peace it helps business 
and is often cheaper to be able to buy in other 
countries.” 

This is a fairly representative business view—al- 
though it is very different from what we imagined 
the German post-war view would be. 

The whole present commercial tendency of Germany 
is to swing as far in the individualistic direction, 
through large combinations of capital, as formerly 
they swung in the direction of governmental centrali- 
zation. Therefore, although Lorraine and Luxemburg 
furnished nearly three-quarters of Germany’s iron, 
the men in Westphalia who used that iron view the 
territorial loss almost without concern. They do not 
care who rolls the court so long as they are allowed 
the right to play on it. 

And from a strictly commercial basis the suzerainty 
of France over the Sarre fields for a period of fifteen 
years is of little importance. The German organiza- 
tion will continue to do the mining and, if the produ:- 
tion is on account of the indemnity and is a method 
of payment, it represents an easy way for Germany. 
The Lorraine and Prussian portion of the Sarre fields 
made up only 35,000,000 tons out of a total German 
production of 210,000,000 tons of coal and 90,000,000 
tons of lignite. 

3ut those Germans who treated the loss of Lorraine 
so lightly were most bitter on the possibility of giving 
up the Prussian part of the Sarre and it may be that 
nationalism will override actual commercial values. 
But the general German commercial opinion, divorced 
from all nationalism, was that whatever France got 
in the way of mineral territory would not harm Ger- 
many, for they firmly believe that France never per- 
mits sentiment to outweigh dollars and that the mines 
will be worth more and therefore used under German 
management and selling their product to German 
furnaces. 

Aside from Upper Silesia, the economic straitjacket- 


posted on all that is 


ing of Germany is more apparent than real—except- 
ing the ships and the financial provisions. Putting 
Kehl and Strassburg into the free port list is of little 
moment and is, indeed, an aid to Germany with France 
holding Lorraine. Danzig is of a greater sentimental 
than actual value. The agreements to supply coal will 
keep German workers busy and stimulate home trade, 
the option on German dyes will probably be looked 
upon as an easy way to dispose of a product about 
which the chemical engineers were considerably wor- 
ried in view of the progress in dye making in England 
and the United States. The fixation of the tariff for 
a period of years is a political godsend, for the rank 
and file of the Germans would probably have protested 
bitterly against a general raising of custems rates 
and would likely have made it a political issue. 

But the real wealth of Germany was not in the 
coal and iron of Lorraine or of the Sarre, or even in 
the potash of Alsace. The real wealth was in the 
transformation of iron, steel, cottons, woollens, silks, 
and base chemicals into finished articles of consump- 
tion; and the principal places where these transforma- 
tions took place were Essen, Dusseldorf, Cologne, 
Duisburg, Barmen, Elberfeld, Solingen, Krefeld, 
Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, Frankfort-on-Main, and 
throughout Saxony. These sections have not been 
touched by war or by peace; they are ready to func 
tion, once they have raw materials—and the will. If 
Germany elects to put aside her sorrows and wil] take 
the country as it is, she will be a stronger and more 
compact commercial entity than before the war, and is 
probably facing a period of extraordinary prosperity 

provided finances can be straightened out. 

For now Germany will be rid of the preponderating 
influence of the Junkers and will not have to strike a 
balance betwen industry and agriculture. In its pre- 
sent deleted condition under the Peace Treaty it is 
wholly an industrial nation. 





What is its condition as a going industrial nation? 
First take its man power and the willingness of that 
man power to work. The tol! of killed and wounded 
was very large, but nowhere could I discover even 
a potential shortage of labor. For instance, 10 per 
cent. of the Hamburg dockers did not come back from 
the war—about 4,000 were killed or injured to an 
extent to destroy their working lives. But more than 
4,000 of the women who took dock jobs during the war 
do not want to leave and they will be kept on. The 
Hamburg losses were especially heavy; men could be 
spared from there. In the Rhinelands the actual loss 
among workers is not enough even for the employers 
to notice—at least so they told me. One does not see 
many cripples; one-legged or one-armed men seem as 
rare in a German city as they are common in an 
English city. But they are there; you may discover 
that the clerk who attends you has an artificial hand 
or, if you are sharp-eyed, you wi!l wonder why so of- 
ten the gait of a man walking seems peculiar. The 
reason that the cripples are not soapparent is that they 
have been everywhere fitted with artificial limbs. Al 
though Germany since the Armistice has neglected 
nearly all the ordinary duties of government, the work 
of rehabilitation has gone on 
will not be short of men—provided the men will work 
Agricultural Germany is very short of man power 
but it always had to import labor for the harvests 
and will probably continue doing so. 


Industrial Germany 


The almost universal desire is for more work and 
more food, and the inroads of the Spartacists or Bol- 
sheviki are really negligible. 


We have more trouble 
every day in the week in the United States than thev 
have in Germany, and where they use a regiment of 
troops we would send a dozen policemen. 











The Woman Who 
Wrecked the World 


Sophee Chote k < Romance and 
Tragedy Culminated in the 


World War 


‘ b~ tragic romance of Sophie 
Chotek, “the woman who wrecked the 
world,” the wife who went to her death 
with Franz Ferdinand of Austria, at 
Sarajevo in June, 1914, is told in the 
Forum. The “little lady of Bohemia” 
won the heart of the Austrian Em- 
peror’s heir, and finally won her way 
from a mere lady-in-waiting to the 
heart of the most exclusive court in the 
world. 

Through the assassin’s smoke at Sara- 
jevo one discerns the face of a dainty, 
petite, high-cheeked woman, with 
rounded chin and fragile nose, intan- 
gibly attractive, yet not unlike many 
of the women of Bohemia. She pos- 
sessed wondrous eyes, demure, yet deep, 
vague yet welling with ambition, a vast 
ambition that was to bring her and the 
man she loved to Sarajevo—to their 
doom—and the world to war. 

You have never heard of the Little 


She, an obscure little countess of 
3ohemia, daughter of an impoverished 
household, a mere lady-in-waiting at 
the court of Vienna, won the heart of 
Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne. And, in her persuasive way, 
she awakened in him a desire to do 
justice to those dragooned peoples of 
Hapsburg domains, conspicuous among 


NOTIS * wise 


MEN ARE ALL “ 
DEAD MEN. reas Dus ’ 


From the “Passing Shows,” London) 
PLAYING POSSUM 
(Germany’s Statement to Her Creditors) 


them the Czechs of Bohemia, the land 
she loved. So did the oppressors at 
Vienna come to fear the ascension of 
her husband to the throne. So came it 
that they struck him down, and she 
with him. So from that assassination 
war burst over Europe. 

There burned in her that fierce 
patriotism common to the suppressed 
little nationality of Central Europe. 
Through her girlhood in the little 
poverty-stricken castle of the Choteks 
she had heard of the wrongs done the 
Bohemians. She knew that they were 
numerically a power. Once Bohemia 
was placed upon the same political foot- 
ing in the empire as Hungary they 
would be a decided political power. She 
thought if she could induce Franz Fer- 
dinand, when he came to the throne, 
to revive the old kingdom of Bohemia, 
and, in the south, to form a “Triune” 
kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, 
this would make him extremely popular 
with the Slavish elements in the 
monarchy. It would strengthen her 
position, and that of their heir, whom 
she was determined to put upon the 
throne. And she knew that, secure in 
her husband’s love, she could appeal. to 
his sense of justice to grant these little 
people the political advancement which 
was their due. 


She knew also, what Vienna did not 
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“Plenty of Wethey’s 


Thrifty housewife: Always prepared for the 
extra demand for this tender, appetizing and 
satisfying orange marmalade.--- 


---she buys several jars at a time. 


WETHEY’S 
ORANGE MARMALADE 


is a rare treat for the most critical. Made 
from select SEVILLE Oranges and pure Cane 
Sugar. Every jar the same---because of 
scientific cookery methods. 


Keep plenty of Wethey’s in the home. 
If your grocer doesn’t carry it he can 
easily get it for you. 





The W ethey label perjects the table 












JA WET REY LIMITED 
St. Catharines. Ontario. 
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Soft FV ite Flands 


WASHING dishes or cut 
glass with Ivory Soap will 
not roughen or redden 
your hands as when or- 
dinary soaps are used. 
Ivory contains no free al- 
kali or harsh materials to 
injure the tender skin. 
When you consider the 
money housekeepers 
spend for lotions and 
creams to keep their hands 
presentable, the use of 
Ivory Soap in the kitchen 
can be recommended as 
an economy. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 
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know, that she was the laay w do the 
driving. Yet, she was not a schemer 
who had married him, merely to make 
him the instrument for her ambitions. 
A clever, far-seeing woman, she was 
looking into the future and she knew 
that unless justice were done the small 
it upon the death of the old 
Emperor, “the crazy-quilt Empire” 
would be torn apart and thrown into 
the ragbag of European powers. And 
the castie of Konopischt she dreamed 
and bided her time 
There came 2 day when she was only 
half happy; it was not in her heart to 
be unhappy. Her Franz Ferdinand 
was sent to the tropics. He was gone 
I al many, many 
months; indeed so long was he away 
that Sophie began to grow uneasy. Had 
the old Emperor le: ! of their love? 
What if something h happened to 
Franz Ferdinand? She felt that only 
disaster could keep her from him. She 
was confident of that. Then from over 
the seas came letters, wonderful letters, 
the thoughts in them softened by the 
tropics where he worked. And he fol- 
lowed the letters home. 

He went first to his distant home at 
Konopischt, to Sophie and his baby girl; 
then to his official home, the palace of 
the Emperor. Franz Ferdinand had 
worked strenuously on his foreign 
mission, and so delighted was old Franz 
Joseph that he named him Inspector 
General of the Army and hailed him as 
the heir to the throne. Of course, 
Franz Ferdinand’s father, the swollen 
spider, Karl Ludwig, “Blue Beard of 
the Hapsburg,” was first heir. The 
spider though had not long to live, nor 
did the old Emperor wish him to live. 
Franz Ferdinand was his choice. The 
young man was high in favor. He had 
been in Vienna but a few days wher 
the Emperor made known a wish. He 
wanted Franz Ferdinand to marry. He 
wanted to see an Emperor and Empress 
in embryo ready to ascend the throne. 
Old Franz Joseph knew the Hapsburg 
blood. He wanted Franz Ferdinand 
out of trouble, happily, “safely” mar- 
ried. 

Meanwhile, Sophie remained in the 
forest castle of her husband. Even the 
little Bohemian village nearby had 
heard the rumors drifting up fron 
Vienna. “The Crown Prince has re- 
turned from the tropics,” it was said; 
“the old Emperor is forcing wives up- 
on him.” 

A less clever woman would have 
gone straight to Vienna and shrilled in 
the aged ear of the Emperor that Franz 
Ferdinand was already married and she 
was his wife, the mother of his children 

-for other children had been born in 
the castle at Konopischt. But Sophie 
had more sense than that. She had 
sense enough to’ grasp fully the fact 
that her husband was overwhelmingly 
in love with her and the old Emperor 
could arrange for him to meet twenty 
princesses and that her big Crown 
Prince would be polite, and nothing 
more, to them all. She knew that all 
the emperors in Europe would never 
make Franz Ferdinand give her up 
So when she heard the rumors, she 
merely smiled. 

Meanwhile, the old Emperor had 
driven Franz Ferdinand into a corner, 
so the young man hurled a bomb. When 
it burst there came out of the smoke 
the fact that he already had a wife, a 
charming, brainy woman, and that he 
was very happy. But in the eyes of the 
Emperor, Sophie was merely a low-born 
Countess of Bohemia, a former lady 
in-waiting a morganatic, unknown 
wife, moreover of despised Czech blood 
They were joined fast by the Church, 
and she was the mother of a hoy; but 
the old Emperor smiled. Such things 
had been arranged before, indeed, very 
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often in the house of 
not again? 

“IT will settle a great sum of money 
on her,” he told Franz Ferdinand. “I 
will make a great donation to the 
Church. It will be discovered that you 
were never properly married,” but 
Franz Ferdinand shook his head 
“She is my wife. She will come to the 
throne with me.” 

Morosely the old Emperor shook his 
head. He sighed as he yielded to the 
inevitable. “You, too, Ferdinand. I 
thought you were different; strong. I 


thought that some day you would he an 
Emperor with a will of iron. But you 
are like the rest of us---a woman’s face.” 

Melancholy days dawned for the Em- 
peror, but he would not admit defeat. 
He called for his counsellers and had 
them refresh his mind the statutes 
He saw that the law of the Austrian 














Empire fo > a4 princess of 
roval blood to come to the rank of em 
pres He smiled grimly as he read this 

feruar rh st the cn ren of any 
woman trapping royalty from ascend 
ng th thron He ighed as he 
} ht of Franz | lina with a wife 

( uld never reign in Austria; with 
i ct Ww i ever come to the 
Imperial throne But he scowled as 
he reflected that curiously enough this 
ime law « not apply in Hungary 
' n the er m of the Du: 
Monarchy In these then, this obscure 
( ountess cou time become Queer 


Pe rnaps 
it were better to placate Sophie Chotek 
Two days later the old Emperor chang 

ed Countess Sophie into the Princess 
of Hohenberg, and gave to her the title 
of Serene Highness. This would make 
her forget her ambitions for the Bohe 

mians, so he thouzkt. 

Franz Ferdinand was a strong man; 
he crossed the Emperor’s wishes, 
jeopardizing his future throne. In a 
sour mood the Emperor might have 
banished him then and there. Anthony 
of Rome, and our ov Andrew Jackson 
were strong men they laid their 
power in women’s ids But Franz 
Ferdinand, when he yielded to Sophie, 

came a toy in her is. Vienna said, 
“She carries him in her pocket.” He 
was honest and he was blunt, quite 
without the shrewd gift for diplomacy 
that belonged to the Hapsburgs. Sophie 
had her enormous ambition to right the 
vrongs of the Czechs. He did this not 
idealistically, possessing no passion for 
justice, no desire to see down-trodder 
people uplifted. He did it merely be- 
cause a dainty hand stroked his chin 
t voice said: “Franz, won't 
you do this for me?” Sugar-fed, spur- 
pricked, the good steed went prancing 
into the arena of world politics. Blind 
tu what it would mean, never thinking 
of the power of the forces in the Dual 
Monarchy, and in Germany, that he 
would antagonize by espousing the 
cause of the Czechs, Franz Ferdinand 
led their fight. For him, personally, it 
was bad; for the former maid-in-wait- 
ing it was good. At the worst, she 
would be able to tear out the kingdom 
of Bohemia from the Austrian “crazy 
quilt” for her son. 

Time went on, and her power became 
more great. The old Emperor grew to 
know her wisdom and took her into his 
counsel. When Austria cynically tore 
up the treaty of Berlin and annexed 
3osnia and Herzegovina, the diplomats 
wondered. It was a bold, ruthless act 
Jeing wise men, many of the diplomat 
gave the credit to Franz Ferdinand 
He was young, ambitious, strong. There 
were others who looked behind the 
figure of the Crown Prince «nd saw 
that stronger woman with the firm 
chin and the round eyes which at times 
could be as innocent as a baby’s. And 
they decided t was she who had 

pired the tearing up of the treaty of 
Berlin sine who had made herself 
ife, who would carve out a great 
empire for her son, who would make 
herself supreme in that empire, or pull 


and her son, in time, King. 
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flown pillars of Europe 

Nothing was beyond her ambition 
She sche me { acros the borders of 
Austria. She caused herself to be in- 
vited to Berlin by the Kaiser; she pre 
tended to agree with him in his schemes 





He did her many honors, all of which 
: é » old Emperor 


raised her to the rank of Archduchess 
and bestowed upon her the title of In 
perial Highne This cleared her path 
to the thror t vas the first step to 
ward the rer f the barrier be 
twe er n and the throne; it made 


it possible for that boy of unprincely 
blood to some day become Austrian 
Emperor. 

In Vienna there formed a strong 
party opposed to the “Chotek woman,” 
as they called her. They pinned their 
hopes upon the gallant Otto—he who 
sought to jump his horse over a hearse 
in the streets of Vienna. A notorious 
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TH E easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory method of removing Carbon 

deposits is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. _ It will save vou from $3.00 to $5.00 
over any other method without laying up your car. After one application your car 
will run like it did the first 500 miles—dquietly and full of “pep’——-and you will 
secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


~JOHNSON’S [ARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will cure 80°¢ of engine troubles. It will 
increase the power of your car—improve acceleration — stop that knock — quiet your motor — save 
your batteries—and cut down your repair bills. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a perfectly harmless liquid to be poured or squirted into the cylinders. 
Millions of cans have been used. Recommended by many of the leading car manufacturers, including 
the Packard and Studebaker Companies. 
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JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S 
STOP-SQUEAK OIL RADIATOR CEMENT HASTEE PATCH BLACK-LAC 
} : will stop leaks immediately with- op . , . , 
It is easy to use—simply squirt on aw I na serge A oe This is the ideal repair for tubes, Here is a preparation with which 
~ : yut laying up the car—no mechani- a : ” : 
with oil can or paint on with a ; pt eh requ:red It con casings and rubber goods of all you can make your gray, dusty top 
brush—it immediately penetrates tains nothing which can clog or — Pe CNM, ROE: SE Ree es and side curtains look like new. 
hetween he enrine leaves. thor 1uire patch ec: be app 1 ir : . ‘ . 
b co Seg the spring nag thor coat the cooling system and is ab- seven A patch can ——— Johnson’s Black-Lac is unequalled 
oughly lubricating them revents Intel atin te aime waunel three minutes and it’s so simple a Rite ees pri : 
ly lu ig the solute ly harmless in every respect 7 - Bodh ar for blackening fenders, rims, hoods, 
spring breakage—makes your car It isn’t a make-shift—it’s a per child can use it Gives equally : f i 
. 1 ‘ S ‘ ac ‘ wo - 
ride easier and eliminates squeaks manent repair. Will ordinarily good results on a pin hole punc- lamps—and in fact, all worn metal 
No tools required t isn’t even seal leaks in from two to ten min- ture or on a large blow-out. Con- parts. Prevents rust and keeps 
necessary to jack up the car utes veniently put up in strips. your car in a high state of repair. 


Write for our booklet on ‘‘Keeping Cars Young’’---it’s free 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. M.M.7, Racine, Wis. 
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man, he was married to a Princess of 
Saxony without beauty. One night, at 
a time when he was Colonel command- 
ing a regiment >f draoons, he drank 
deep at Sachers and marched his drunk- 
ards home wita him to the Imperiai 
Palace in the Ausgarten. They boister- 
ously trooped through the park and fell 
up the Palace stairs. The mad Otto 
decided he would introduce his boon 
fellows to the Archduchess, his Saxon 
wife, without beauty. An aged retain- 
er who had accompanied her from her 
home barred the Archduake’s path. 
Straightening his old spine, he said: 
“Your Royal Highness shall not enter 
except over my dead body.” Otto drew 
his sabre and in his alcoholic fury 
slashed open the ancient man. Then 
with his carousers he crossed the 
threshold. . . . This was the man who 
was the hope of the conspirators in 
Vienna. 

The spring of 1914 sped along. Franz 
Joseph was growing very feeble. The 
day was not far off when he would die, 
when Franz Ferdineznd would come to 
the throne, there to be ruled by her 
whose policies ran counter to these of 
the Austrian nobility, counter to the 
Hungarian nobles—to Berlin. . With in- 
creasing power, she became bold. One 
day she said that there would soon be 
a kingdom of Bohemia. The German 
Kaiser sent for Franz Ferdinand and 
verified his suspicions. Sophie Chotek 
had made a fool of him. He had 
blundered in giving her the prestige of 
an invitation to his court. Bitterly he 
realized how adroitly she had used it 
to further her own position in Vienna. 

The Kaiser’s talk with Franz Fer 
jinand showed him that the Austrian 
heir was as soft clay in Sophie Chotek’s 
hands. The heir was opposed to the 
ascendency of Germany in Austrian 
affairs. He was cool toward the plans 
of Berlin. He could see no point in 
making war to acquire all the land down 
to Turkey. He said it would antagonize 
the English. The Kaiser discerned that 
it was his wife speaking through the 
Austrian heir—she who had cleverly 
read the designs of Germany, that 
Teutonic scheme to use Austria as a 
catspaw and then to dominate Austria 
and to create a Teutonic empire from 
the Baltic to the Persian gulf. She 
knew that were these things to come to 
pass, that the German Kaiser would 
rule all, that her dreams for an in- 
dependent 3ohemia—all her other 
dreams—would be snuffed out. So to 
the Kaiser’s policies her husband said 
no. Sophie Chotek and Franz Fer- 
dinand had incurred the wrath of 
Berlin. 

The story concludes with the luring 
of the Archduke and Archduchess to 
Sarajevo, as part of a deep-laid plot of 
the Kaiser’s, and their murder there— 
a part of the tale which all the world 
now knows. 


The Great Lama 
Rides in Motor Car 


Lin ing God of the Gibi Dese rt (joes 
in For Modern Inventions 


HE march of progress has invaded 

even that most inaccessible of re- 
gions, the desert country of Western 
China. Roy Chapman Andrews tells in 
Harper’s Magazine of a trip that he 
made in a motor car across the Gobi 
desert and in the course of it mentions 
the fact that the spiritual head of that 
district actually has a car of his own. 
Mr. Andrews writes: 

Among the first cars ever to cross the 
desert was one purchased by Hutukhtu, 
the Living Buddha, the god of all the 
Mongol Lamas. 

In his palace at Urga, at the base 
of Bagdin-ol (“God’s Mountain”) he 
sits in splendor, with a telephone at his 
hand and electric lights above his head, 
amid a chaos of Occidental inventions— 
microscopes, cinematographs, gramo- 
phones, cameras, and an unending list 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size, as well 
as deer and caribou are 
secured every year in the 
Province of Quebec, where 
the best hunting and fish- 
ing in America is to be 
had. 

Non-residents, equally 
with residents of the Prov- 
ince, may lease hunting 
and fishing rights on un- 
leased lands belonging to 
the Province at from $5 
to $10 per mile per annum. 
Applicants should defi- 
nitely describe the loca- 
tion of the rights so de- 
sired. 

By joining one of the 
many fish and game clubs 
of the Province, it is usu- 
ally also possible to secure 
the right of building a 
camp on the Club terri- 
tory, or at least of sharing 
the comforts of the club 
camp. 

Non-resident fishing and 
hunting licenses, tags for 
the shipment of game kill- 
ed in the Province, copies 
of the fish and game laws, 
and all information re- 
garding fishing and hunt- 
ing in the Province may be 
obtained by addressing 

HON. HONORE MERCIER 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries 


QUEBEC 
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of trinkets illustrated in catalogues and 
folders sent from the four corners of 
the world. 

When Hutukhtu learned of the first 
motor-car to cross the plain; he forth- 
with demanded one for himself. What 
need had he now for horses or man- 
borne chairs? When he and Mrs. 
Hutukhtu leave the palace (if she ever 
does) to make their pilgrimages of 
state it should be in a manner which 
would impress their subjects far more 
than any retinue of flowers, be they 
ever so gorgeous. 

So Hutukhtu’s motor-car was brought 
safely through the rocky pass at Kal- 
gan and across the seven hundred miles 
of plain to Urga by way of the same old 
caravan trail over which, centuries ago, 
Genghis Khan had sent his wild Mongol 
raiders to raid China. Whether or not 
Hutukhtu will soon tire of this pur- 
chase as of his other trinkets, matters 
not, for the end will not be then. The 
seclusion of his sacred city is gone for- 
ever and the motor-car has come to 
stay. 

That night when I strolled about the 
mission courtyard, under the spell of 
the starry desert night, I drifted back 
again in thought to the glorious days 
of Kublai Khan. My heart was hot 
with resentment that this thing had 
come. I realized then that, for better 
or for worse, the sanctity of the desert 
is gone forever. Camels will still plod 
their silent way across the age-old 
plains, but the mystery is lost. The 
secrets which were yielded up to but 
a chosen few are open now to all, and 
the world and his wife will speed their 
noisy way across the miles of rolling 
prairie, hearing nothing, feeling no- 
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thing, knowing nothing of that restless 
desert charm which led men out into 
the great unknown. 

Mr. Guptil and I rode across the plain 
one morning to see the palace of the 
“Living God.” He is third in rank 
among the Lamist hierarchy, in which 
he is known as the Cheptsun-Dampa 
(Tibetan for “Venerable Best’) Hu- 
tukhtu (the Mongol word for “saintly”) 
He lives something over a mile from the 
Lama city, on the opposite side of the 
river, hard against the base of Bagdin- 
ol. 

His palace is surrounded by an eight- 
foot stockade of white posts and is by 
no means as impressive as the Dalai- 
Lama’s residence at Lhasa. The central 
pavilion is white with gilded cupolas 
and smaller pavilions at the side have 
roofs of green. Surrounding these are 
temple-like structures, probably the 
residences for members of his court. 

Many strange stories are told of the 
mysterious “Living God” which tend 
to show him “as of the earth earthy,” 
and inordinately fond of strong drink. 
It is said that in former days he some- 
times left his “heaven” to revel with 
convivial foreigners in Urga, but all 
this is gossip, and we are discussing a 
very saintly person. His passion for 
Occidental trinkets and inventions is 
well known, however, and, as I re- 
marked in the first pages of this article. 
his palace is wired for telephones and 
slectric lights. It is said that he leaves 
the ship of state to the guidance of his 
ministers, and the peaceful conditions 
of Mongolia during these days of strife 
seem to show that their heads have 
been wise and their hands strong. 


Three Million Husbands Wanted 


{ Ne rious Probl m That Now Fav eR 
John Bull 


PROBLEM is arising in England 
which promises to be the source of 
much discussion and, perhaps, trouble. 


4 


Before the war there was a large pre- 
ponderance of women in Great Britain; 
now, as a result of war mortality 
among men, the preponderance has 
Thus it be- 


problem, for it means 


grown to three million. 
comes a real 
three 
million women must remain unmarried. 

Considerable discussion has ensued 


in the 


various kinds are being advanced. Some 


that, under present conditions, 


3ritish press and solutions of 


propose that men be allowed two wives; 
but this suggestion has not been very 
seriously put forward and, of course, 
has been greeted with a storm of in- 
dignant protest More concrete sug- 
gestions have been made to the effect, 
first, that widows be not allowed to re- 
marry and, second, that the surplus 
feminine population be sent out to the 
“colonies.” 

Edward Cecil discusses the problem 
quite seriously in the London Magazine, 


} 


respecting all these proposed resolu- 


tions and advancing a new way out. He 
writes, in part 


Now, by modifying our existing laws 


and customs relating to Marriage and 
Divorce, and by sweeping aside our 
prejudices, I submit that a very great 


deal can be done to satisfy the legiti- 
mate needs of our surplus women with- 
out in the least endangering Marriage 
or sanctioning any fantastic scheme of 
legalized immorality. 

Some of our prejudices will have to 
go, some of our dearly cherished notions 
of respectability will have to be thrown 
on the scrap heap, and some of our 
national reluctance to look actual facts 
in the face will have to be overcome. 
But that is all. Our surplus women can 
be given full opportunity to satisfy 
their just claim to enjoy marriage and 
motherhood without any upheaval or 
revolution, if only we have the sense to 
see that it would be infinitely wiser to 
breadea our views than to invite the 


disastrous results which are certain to 
come if we adhere rigidly to our pre- 
sent conceptions and deny our surplus 
women their clear right. 
Let us look around us. 
from our eyes our prejudice-tinted 
spectacles. Let selfish and fortunate 
women force themselves to think just 
a little unselfishly. Let the strict in- 
dividualist listen just a very little to 
the man who considers the good of the 
community before that of the indi- 
vidual. Let the rigid moralist face 
actual facts, whether doing so be pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. Let us be frank. 
_Now what do we see? We see mii- 
lions of women who cannot be married 
because there are not sufficient men to 
go round. 


Let us take 


We see young girls growing 
up with no hope of ever being wives. 
On the other hand, we see that thou- 
sands of existing marriages are un- 
happy, and many of them are childless 
and that thousands of marriages, not 
counting those which have resulted in 
separations, are only 
name, and not in fact. 

First, therefore. our Divorce Laws 
must be drastically revised and facili- 
ties granted for reasonably easy 
divorce on all reasonable grounds. It 
should be possible to dissolve a loveless 
marriage without the necessity of 
making a public exhibition of “ir- 
regular incidents,” in order to justify 
a divorce in the eyes of the Law. This 
would at once set free a large number 
of men at present bound in marriage 
which is unhappy and sterile. These 
men would be free to remarry, and very 
many of them would do so. — 
After all, would anyone be the loser 
dy the dissolution of all the existing 
definitely unhappy marriages? The old 
arguments are still heard urging that 
married misery must be perpetuated, 
and the parties to it held to their bond, 
for the various reasons familiar to most 
people. But are not these reasons more 
than a little old-fashioned, and do they 
not appeal to the past and passing 
generations more than to men and 
women of the rising generation, in 
whose hands rests the future? 

The cancelling 


marriages in 





é of existing unhappy 
marriages and permanent provision for 
easy dissolution of such marriages in 
the future, would help towards solving 
the problem of our surplus women. But 
far greater help would be given by 
making marriage altogether freer than 
it 1s at present. 
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It's POSTUM! 
Surprising in its rich delicious 
flavor, but wonderfully superior 
to tea or coffee for comfort 
and health. POSTUM contains 
no caffeine. 

Children may drink it freely. 
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MANUFACTURER 


is too busy to come to us ~ 
so we go to Aint 


E goto himmonthly, with our Month- 

ly Review—and thereby keep him 
posted on business, finance and invest- 
ment conditions. 
We go to him as often as he may require, with 
letters of specific advice regarding 1is invest- 
ments. He finds in the Greenshields Postal 
Service a means of keeping in close touch 
with all developments in the financial world. 
Ours is so complete a service. that it gives him 
every advantage he could obtain by daily 
visits to our office. 
Having before him in black and white all 
necessary partic ulars on whatever securities 
are under consideration, the manufacturer 
—or any investor —can weigh the merits of 
the investment at his leisure and make his 
own deliberate decision. 
There is positively no obligation attached to the plac- 
ing of your name onour mailinglist. This list already 
consists of over ten thousand investors, who cegular- 
ly receive our Monthly Review. 

Write Dept. C-37 for your copy of the Review. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers - Ottawa 
Siembers Montreal Stock Exchange Dealers in Canadian Bond lasues 





ostal Service 
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Strange Personalities at Paris 


Dr. Dillon Deals With Some of the 
Outstanding Delegates at the 
Conference 


LL through the peace negotiations 
““ at Paris, there has been one corres- 
pondent who kas not failed to voice un- 
sparing criticism of the course of 
events. To the outside world, Dr. E. J 
Dillon has seemed almost like a raven, 
croaking incessantly. Nevertheless, 
there has been a great deal in the 
criticisms that he has launched, for it 
can be said of him that he knows the 
Slav, and the problems of the Slav 
countries better than any other Eng- 
lishman. If at times it seemed that he 
was prone to find fault with everything, 
it is nevertheless a fact that he has at 
most stages seen the danger points in 
the negotiations. 

Getting away from his role of critic 
and adviser, Dr. Dillon writes in the 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia) of the 
outstanding personalities at Paris. What 
he says with reference to a number of 
the leading representatives is very in- 
teresting: 

The head of the Polish delegation, 


Dmowski, a picturesque, forcible speak- 
er, a close debater, and a resourceful 
pleader who is never at a loss for a re- 
partee, actually won over some of the 
arbiters who at first leaned toward his 
opponents—a noteworthy feat if one 
realizes allthat it means. Dmowski, who 
knows many languages, addressed the 
conference in English, and after having 
spoken some minutes was asked by Mr. 
Clemenceau whether he would put what 
he had just said into French. Having 
done so, he went on to develop his thesis 
further in this language, then he halt- 
ed, put the additional matter into Eng- 
lish, and continued for some time in 
that language, keeping up this bilingual 
exploit for some hours. The second in- 
genious pleader was the Armenian, 
30oghos Pasha. His way of marshaling 
arguments in favor of a contention that 
was frowned upon _ some commanded 
admiration. The Armenians demanded 
a vast stretch of territory, with outlets 
on the Black Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean. But with the exception of one 
province they are nowhere in a major- 
ity and their claim to Cilicia clashed 
slightly with one of the special claims 
of France. The ice, therefore, was 
somewhat thin in parts, but Boghos 
Pasha skated over it very gracefully. 
His description of the Armenian mas- 
sacres was thrilling. His exposé was a 
masterpiece. Of Venizelos I say no- 
thing; he was a fixed star in the firma- 
ment and his light burned brightly 
through every rift in the clouds. His 
moderation astonished friends and op- 
ponents. His statesmanlike way of 
viewing things national in perspective, 
putting himself in the place of his com- 
petitor and striking up a fair com- 
promise, endeared him to all, and his 
praises were in every one’s mouth. 

Albania was represented by an old 
friend of mine, the venerable Turkhan 
Pasha, who has been in diplomacy ever 
since the Congress of Berlin in the 
seventies of last century, and who looks 
like a modernized Nestor. I made his 
acquaintance many years ago, when he 
was Ambassador of Turkey in Petro- 
grad. He was then a favorite every- 
where in the Russian capital, as a 
charming talker and a_ professional 
peacemaker, who wished well to every- 
body. In olden days he was attended 
by a negro, who followed him like his 
shadow and was wholly devoted to his 
person. Years passed, the times chang- 
ed, and even Pushes turned with them. 
The Sultan Abdul Hamid was deposed, 
and the young Turks recalled the am 
bassadew, whose presence in Petrograd 
had long been a guaranty that Russia 
would take no undue advantage of 
Turkey’s straits. 

During one of my many visits to the 
Turkish capital I endeavored to move 


Talaat, Ibrahim, and other members of 
the committee of union and progress to 
reconsider their decision and reinstate 
Turkhan Pasha, but they were obstin- 
ate. He was labelled “one of the old 
school,” and they wanted men of their 
own type. When I next met Turkhan 
he was Grand Vizier—not at Constan- 
tinople, but at Durazzo, and the sove- 
reign whose chief adviser he had be- 
come was Wilhelm of Wied, the Mpret 
of Albania. This post he had obtzined 
because, although a Turkish official, he 
was by birth an Albanian. I felt sorry 
for him when I beheld him in his new 
and squalid surroundings. He still had 
his negro servant, who was as solici- 
tous about his welfare as ever. But in 
lieu of the palace on the Hovis bank, 
the Grand Vizier was living in two un 
comfortable rooms in a ‘village which 
possessed only two baths, both of which 
were in the palace. The council cham- 
ber of the cabinet had to be approached 


through a room without a floor, so that 
one crossed it on planks which were 
shaky, and the chamber itself had but 
ght chairs, of which one was broken 
nd dangerous 0 

Time glidiz the Mpret 
from the th 1 Pasha from 
the Vizierat tia from the 





society of nations, and I next found my 





friend in Switzerland, ill in health, eat- 
ing the bitter bread of exile, temporar 
ily isolated from the world of politics, 


eithout his negro servant, and waiting 
for something to turn up. A few years 
more gave the Allies an un?xpected 
complete victory and brought back 
Turkhan Pasha to the outskirts of the 
region of diplomacy and politics He 
suddenly made his appearance at the 
Paris Conference as the representative 
of Albania, but his suit to the confer- 
ence was that Italy should be appointed 
to be the guardian and protectress of 
the Albanian people. My other Alba- 
nian friend, Essad Pasha, who desires 
the complete independence of his coun- 
try under his own rule, protested 
against Turkhan’s proposal, but was 
kept at a safe distance from the con 
ference. He wrote to me from Saloniki. 

Another actor on the world stage with 
whom I am personally acquainted and 
who of.en crossed my path during the 
conference was the King of Monte 
negro. This potentate’s life abounds 
in remarkable surprises for the psy- 
chologist and the moralist. I had met 
him in various European capitals dur- 
ing the last thirty years and before the 
time when Czar Alexander III publicly 
spoke of him as his only friend. King 
Nikita owes such success in life as he 
can look back upon with satisfaction 
to his conscientious adoptiog of St 
Paul’s maxim of being all things to all 
men. Thus in Petrograd he was a good 
Russian, in Vienna a patriotic Aus 
trian, in Rome a sentimental Italian. 
He was also a warrior, a speculator, 
and a poet after his fashion. I read 
some of his poetical works in Serbian 
and I followed some of his martial feats 
in the Balkans with thrilling interest 
and vehement emotions. He never 
ceased to regret the loss of Mount 
Loutchen to the Austrians at an early 
stage of the war, for it turned out to 
he one of the most sinister episodes of 
nis reigr He cannot have foreseen its 
consequences. The narrative of how i 
came "about belongs to the historian. 
What everyb dy seemed to know, how 
ever, was that if the Teutons had won 
this war King Nikita’s son Mirko, who 
had settled down for the purpose in 
Vienna, would have ascended the throne 
in place of his father, whereas if the 
Allies should win the worldly-wise 
monarch would have retained his 
crown Sut these well-laid plans went 
all agley. Prince Mirko died and King 
Nikita was recently deposed by his 
people. And now he resided in the 
Hotel Continental, a few houses from 
me. I met him as he drove in a taxi, 
looking gloomy and grim, to plead his 
lost cause before the conference. A 
deposed king, abandoned by his people, 
yet pleading to get back his crown from 
delegates who had caused the abdica- 
tion of emperors, ‘eaaag and princes 
was a characteristic sight. How have 
the mighty fallen! 
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Consistency - thou art a jewel : 


You see the point? He was sending money 
out of the country to tell people to keep their 
He Uses a money IN the country. 
Foreign Made 
Printing Paper 
to Tell People 
to Use His J bas 
soun asis. 


Made in Canada 
Good What kind of paper has been used for YOUR printed matter? Here- 
oods after, will you insist on Canadian made paper and raise the standard of your 


printed matter? 


Other things being equal, Canadian business firms should 
give preference to Canadian Goods. 


That is vital to Reconstruction---Reconstruction on a really 


The Better the Paper 
the Better the Booklet 


War covered a multitude of sins---among them, poor printed matter. There 
is no excuse today. Paper is such a small item of cost compared with artwork, 
cuts, printing, and distribution, that you simply cannot afford to sacrifice selling 
value to save a few dollars on your paper. 





Look for this mark on the 


wrapper of every package Are we all agreed then>---the best paper the job warrants, and absolute 
of paper you buy insistence on Canadian made paper where equal value is obtainable---as it 
always 1s. 


Insist on Canadian Printing Papers 


Send for copy of ‘‘Some Facts About the Pulp and 
Paper Industry of Canada.’’ Sent free upon request 


CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIATION 


137 McGill Street - - MONTREAL 
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“sy APPOINTMENT 


SILVER 


PRESENTS 


f HE Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Company have a_ world-wide 
reputation for supplying only 

articles which are of highest quality 
and finest workmanship at moderate 
prices. The comprehensive stocks of 
solid silver available afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the selection 
of presents and represent the best 
value obtainable 

Orders by mail from Canada and else- 

where receive careful and prompt atten- 

tion, while the prices charged are those 
prevailing in London with the addition of 

freight, duty and insurance charges. A 

catalogue of silver posted free on request. 


, : 

Warning 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company have 
no branch establishments in Regent Street, Ox- 
ford Street, or elsewhere—in London—oniy one 
address—1!12 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 








THE 
GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
ComMPANY 


with which is incorporated 


The Goldsmiths Alluance B Est? 17H. 


Makers of the Canadian Parliamentary 
Mace 


112 Regent Street 
London, W.1., England 
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Making All 


How the Details of New Life in 
Hungary Are Be ing Worked 
Out 


HE outside world really knows very 
little of what is going on in the 
countries where Bolshevism prevails. 
We hear of the wholesale bloodshed and 
of the lootings that take place because 
naturally the press reaches only for 
the most sensational side of events. Be- 
hind the burning of plutocratic palaces 
and the grim work of the firing squad, 
there is a more prosaic side; because, 
after all, life is running along and, if 
the people are not livins normally, they 
are at any rate maintaining still most 
of the normal aspects of life. Stores 
are still being run, business goes along 
in a sort of a way, schools are still open 
and churches and theatres. And so 
a very natural question has arisen in the 
public mind: How are the Bolsheviks 
managing these more normal phases? 
H. G. Alsberg in the Nation (New 
York) tells of the normal side of 
Bolshevistic reign in Hungary. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this 
writer is friendly disposed toward the 
new order. He paints it very favor- 
ably. He says: 


’ 


What did the proletarians do when 
they came to power? Did they raid the 
bourgeoisie and pull them out of their 
palaces? Not at all. In the first place, 
they fixed a death penalty for looting 
and disorder. I can honestly say that 
I heard of more disorder due to race 
hatreds in the country of my recent 
sojourn than during tie revolution in 
Hungary. The public utilities function 
fairly well in Budapest. The trolleys 
run as usual. The telephone works, 
though rather badly (which may be 
said of almost every European capital). 
The streets are lighted ard decently 
clean. Alcohol has been abolished— 


Although food is rather scarcer in 
Budapest than before the revolution, it 
is now seasoned with a seasoning that 
makes it taste better than the food at 
Sherry’s—the seasoning of justice and 
democracy. I stopped at the most fash- 
ionable hotel in Budapest. It was meat- 
less week. In the comfortable dimng- 
room I had for my dinner bread a- 
plenty, sauerkraut and two boiled eggs, 
noodles sweetened with honey. cheese, 
and coffee substitute. In a litile work- 
ing-man’s restaurant on a back street. 
I had the same thing ne:.t day, at some- 
what less cost. For the first time since 
the war began rich and poor eat much 
the same food. ‘Lia poor eat more than 
they used to and the rich less. Food 
hoards have been confiscated for the 
public benefit. Hungary was a land of 
shameless selfishness in food. Banker 
and nabob ate and drank to excess 
while the workman starved. But now, 
even at afternoon tea at the Ritz, the 
high-rouged ladies in near-Paris gowns, 
and the begaitered jeunesse dorée who 
have learned nothing from recent 
events, can get nothing save a few 
crackers and an unsweetened cup of 
near-tea from the “untippable” waiters 
The waiters have decided that it no 
longer comports with their self-respect 
to take tips. The service has not suffer- 
ed by the elimination of tips; it has 
rather gained in friendliness and 
geniality. And the most beautiful Hun- 
garian band _ still plays passionate 
music at these teas and still ends up 
with that soul-stirring justification for 
Hungarian chauvinism—-the Rakoczy 
March. 

When society has to be made over to 
attain the proletarian heart’s desire, 
a wholly new schedule of laws has to 
be enacted to take the place of the old 
bourgeois code. There are laws for the 
complete transformation of the educa- 
tion, the establishment of continuation 
schools, and the communization of 
banks, of houses, of art collections, and 


Men Equal 


of factories. There are regulations 
restricting the withdrawal of bank de- 
posits to 2,000 Kr. a month, and cutting 
down all fortunes to the 50,000 Kr. 
level. There are new wage scales which 
bring the average of wages to 1,500 Kr. 
a month and do not permit the experts 
and entrepreneurs to get more than 
3000 Kr. a month. Also there are laws 
which give the soldiers a total monthly 
wage of over 3,000 Kr. The theatres 
have been communized, the prices of 
seats reduced, and boxes abolished. All 
shops, retail and wholesale, have had 
to register all their stock, and no one is 
allowed to purchase at random; one 
1ay buy only what he can prove that 
he needs. While the scarcity lasts, 
hoarding and speculation in the neces 
saries of life are not to be allowed. The 
old law-courts have been abolished, and 
revolutionary tribunals _ established 
where a lawyer may not show his face 
except under penalty of death. The 
people’s commissary said in_ stern 
Cromwellian tones when appealed to 
by briefless barristers, “If you can’t 
learn a useful handicraft, then you'll 
have to learn to sweep the streets.” 

All jewelry above 3,000 Kr. in value 
has been taken over by a stern Govern 
ment. Strange to say, few ladies re- 
sisted. No one as yet knows exactly 
about that death penalty. Do they 
actually mean it, or not?) Nobody wants 
to be the first to test the present Gov 
ernment’s firmness on this point. I 
spoke to one rich, pretty, but overfed, 
lady who had meekly handed over her 
pearls and diamonds. She told me of 
it with tears. Behind those tears were 
nameless horrors—the possibility of no 
servants, of doing her own work, and 
maybe of going out to do other people’s 
work jn case her husband did not suc- 
ceed in smuggling some of the hundred 
millions he had made in speculation 
during the war, across the border to 
Vienna or to Switzerland. 

Naturally not everything is perfect 
in this new state. Practically all bank- 
ing business has stopped,’ except for the 
drawing of small checks, up to 2,000 
Kr. for personal use, or checks for the 
payment of wages. International busi- 
ness, the sending of money by private 
individuals to Austria or Switzerland, 
and trading in foreign exchange are 
over. There is no evidence as yet that 
the present Government is running on 
anything but the momentum supplied 
by the old machine, which has been 
scrapped. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment is in possession of a certain 
amount of ready cash, it holds the 
jewelry it has confiscated, and it is in 
receipt of a steady income from the 
communized houses. Yet with out-of 
work, old age, and incapacity pensions, 
with more liberal workingmen’s insur- 
ance and tremendous soldiers’ pay, the 
running expenses must be great. The 
Government states that it has about 
20,000 Red soldiers under arms. These 
cannot be said to be very formidable as 
yet, since they have little discipline. 
Some financial relief will be obtained 
from the repudiation of the war debt 
held inside Hungary, which will amount 
to almost 50,000,000,000 Kr., but such 
action cannot solve the financial 
problem. 

To old-fashioned eyes, this dictator- 
ship of the proletariat may look oppres- 
sive. There is, for instance, no such 
thing as a free press in Hungary. All 
the newspapers have been nationalized 
and write exactly as they are told; all 
look alike and are alike uninteresting. 
In the communization of the theatre, 
however, much has apparently been 
gained. Schiller, Shaw, Shakespeare, 
and Moliere largely constitute the pre- 
sent programmes. 

Another feature unpleasant to the 
capitalist is the law governing the 
coming Soviet elections. In these elec- 
tions only working people can vote; no 

apitalist will be allowed to cast a bal- 
lot. The barber who shaves me points 
out that he will be allowed to vote, but 
that his “boss,” who also works all day 
shaving customers, will not be permit- 
ted to do so, as he is a capitalist. All 
working women will, of course, have the 
right to vote. 
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Dressing in Paper 
Hlou the Grermans Are Making Do 
With “Ersatz” Clothing 
and Food 


5 Sees most common word in German 

to-day is “ersatz,”—substitute. So 
scarce have all materials become in the 
land that essayed domination or down- 
fall that it has been impossible to get 
along without substitutes for almost 
everything. The Germans wear pape 
clothing and wooden shoes and they eat 
ersatz in a hundred unwholesome and 
unappetizing forms 

A very amusing description of the 
ersatz mode of living is told by Webb 
Waldron, in Collier’s Weekly, in the 
form of an account of one day's shop- 


ping in Berlin. He started out to look 
for a pair of civilian trousers to take 
the place of his American army trous 


ers and puttees which were attracting 

too much unfriendly attention. He found 

that a pair of real cloth trousers would 

cost him about eighty-seven dollars! 
“Cheaper?” the clerk repeated. ‘“No- 

thing much cheaper, sir. Not in cloth.” 
“Not in cloth?” 


“Of course we have ersatz—substi 
tute.” He turned to another shelf, 
pulled down another pair of trousers. 
“Paper fiber. Twenty marks.” 

I felt them. They were thick and 
stiff. The weave w nearly as coarse 
as gunnysacking. In fact, I had seen 
ilmost that precise texture before, un 


dyed, in some burst paper-fiber sand 
bags half buried in a smashed Austrian 
trench on the Isonzo. However, the 
trousers looked fairly well—at a dis- 
tance of a few feet. The color was 
attractive, the cut passable. I had 
never thought to wear paper trousers 
outside of a masquerade, but why 
wouldn't these do for the street? The 
difference between eighty-seven dollars 
nd a half and five dollars was a clinch- 
ing argument. As I was trying on a 
pair in the discreet curtained cabinet 
at the end of the aisle I grinned to think 
that I should camouflage my legs in 
trousers that were themselves camou- 
flaged. 

This willingness in a victorious and 
supposedly distinguished enemy to ac- 
cept ersatz lowered me in the clerk’s 
opinion, I am afraid. As I came out he 
met me with somewhat lessened de- 
ference but unlessened briskness. 

“Any collars, ties, shirts, gloves, un- 
derwear?” 

I hesitated. “Let me see your soft 
collars brown color.” 

He led me to a show case. “Choose 
your style, please. Seven marks each.” 

Here it was again—$1.75 for an or- 
dinary soft cotton collar. 

The clerk saw my shock. “Too ex- 
pensive? Here’s something in ersatz.” 
He threw out on the counter a thin, 
brown strip of wood with punched but- 
tonholes and smooth rounded edges. 
After letting me stare at it a moment 
he picked the strip up, bent it into a 
cireie, and thrust it in front of my eyes 
‘Bicch. One mark.” 

I tock the thing and examined it 
An interesting addition to a museum, 
but for my neck, no, thank,you. So I 
was thinking when a sudden‘idea halted 
me. Here was an unusual chance to see 
just how effective the English blockade 
had been, and have an amusing half 
hour at the same time. So why stop at 
trousers? Why not ersatz myself from 
head to foot—if I could? 

“All right,” I said. “Two. Suze 
fifteen and a half.” 

The clerk was used to serving Eng 
lish and Americans before the war. 
“Size fifteen and a half,” he calculated. 
“That means forty-one centimeters.” 


He laid out two strips of wood. “Any- | 


thing else?’ 

“Have you ersatz underwear?” 

He pointed me down the aisle to an- 
other counter. 


“Ersatz?” repeated the underwear | 


salesman. “Here you are, sir.” He 
spread on the counter some objects of 
the same coarse weave and hardly less 
rough and stiff than the trousers I had 
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‘The Shine That Lasts 


The Whittemore line serves a double pur- 
pose, viz., that of a }/ 
polish and leather 
preservative, 


BOSTON:AN 

CREAM 
is the ideal cleaner || 
for kid and calf 
leather Putupin | 
Brown Gray, 

White— in fact, ali 


ALSO CLEANS | Eee colors. Try our 
ALL ARTICLES MADE 


Rate GE | | NOBBY BROWN 
Seerabectcn PASTE POLISH 

for brown shoes and 
PEERLESS OXBLOOD PASTE for red shoes. 
QUICK WHITE Liquid Canvas Dressing. 
ALBO White Cake Canvas Dressing. 
GILT EDGE SELF SHINING Dressing. 


Your shoes will hold their shinea 
surprisingly long time if you use 


Wvaittem ores Shoe Polishes 

















| isk your dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP. 
| BOSTON, MASS.,U.S. A. 
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Tank somena 


10 Elm Avenue, Rosedale, TORONTO 

A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Hon. Principal! - MISS M. T. SCOTT 

Principal MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A 
Pass and Honor Matriculation. French House 
Art, Music, Domestic Science, Special Course 
in Dietetics Large Play-grounds, Outdoor 
Games. Primary School for Day Pupils 

Autumn Term will begin September 17th 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Used successfully everywhere nearly ¥ century 
Made under sanitary conditions from clean, rich 
milk, with extract of our specially malted grain, 
The Food-Drink is prepared by stirring the powder in water. 
Infants and Children thrive onit. Agrees with the 
kest st h of the Invalid and Aged. 
Invigorating as a Quick Lunch at office or table. 


And Get 


Ask for Horlick’s The Original 


3519 
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Where to Fish and Hunt 

Muskoka 

Algonquin Park 

Lake Vermilion 

British Columbia Fishing 
Waters 


Write for free ccvies to 


H. 








Your Vacation 
For Health and Rest 


Scenic or Historic Interest 
Business and Pleasure Combined 


Publications which will assist in making your selection 


NOTES BY THE WAY, Montreal and Maritime Provinces 
NOTES BY THE WAY, Quebec to Winnipeg 

NOTES BY THE WAY, Montreal to Winnipeg 

NOTES BY THE WAY, Winnipeg to the Prairies, Rockies and 


OUT OF DOOR, Quebec and Maritime Provinces 
OUT OF DOOR, Quebec, New Ontario and Eastern Manitoba 


GRAND BEACH, VICTORIA BEACH, LAKE WINNIPEG 


Fishing or Hunting 


Pacific Coast 


Minaki 

Quebec Bridge 

Prince Edward Island 

St. John River Valley 
Summer Provinces by the Sea 
Storied Halifax 


H. Melanson 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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Lamps 


Where You 
See This 


\ 
Look for the | been on Every 
Trade Mark 


eps Lamp 


Order from your dealer 
or from 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


LIMITED 


s HEAD OFFICE, 


- TORONTO 


BRANCH OrFices; MONTREAL, QUEBEC, HALIFAX, SYDNEY, ST. JOHN 
OTTAWA, HAMILTON, LONDON, COBALT, SOUTH PORCUPINE 
WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, NELSON, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA 





















A Battery Good Enough for Subs 
Can't Help Being Right 
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The storage batteries in the Subs have to be the very acme of 
perfection—on their toes in every emergency, ne reliable and 


100% efficient. Because the Hart batteries attain this 


they were selected for Sub service in both the British and French Navies. 


Te Sbartor Siweays Works. 51 


For twenty-five years we have 
specialized in storage batteries for 
every conceivable purpose. Our 
M.S.L. is the result, built in 
Canada, and specially made to 
withstand our climatic conditions. 

t always gives A.1!. service. See 


».LBatters 


THE AUTO STARTING 
AND LIGHTING 
BATTERY WITH 25 
I YEARS EXPERIENCE 

ee BEHIND IT. 


that your next battery is an 
M.S.L. 

There is an M.S.L. Service 
Station in your neighborhood, 
where you can obtain expert 
advice free of all charge. Avail 
yourself of this opportunity to 
prolong the life of your battery. 


THE CANADIAN HART ACCUMULATOR Co., Limited 
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just bought. “Paper fiber. Ten and 
twelve marks a garment.” 

When my editor in New York read 
the item “One ersatz uniform” on my 
expense account he might actually com- 
pel me to wear the outfit. The terrify- 
ing thought must have been written in 
my face. “Perhaps these seem too rouch 
sir,” suggested the clerk kindly. ‘Here 
is something we call ersatz, but which 
is real German cotton.” 

He produced an undershirt made of 
thick ropes of lumpish yellow stuff. The 
spaces between warp and woof were al- 
most half an inch square. I wavered. 
The first would feel exactly like the 
nair shirt of the Dark Ages; the second 
like a section of a hammock. 

“You call this ersatz,” I said sus 
piciously, picking up the very open 
work garment again; “but is it? Ger 
man cotton is cotton, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “it’s a sort of 
cotton.” 


“Very well”—bravely—“I'll take the 
other, the hair shirt.” 

“The which, sir?” 

“The real fake—the ersatz. One suit. 
Size forty.” 


Canadian Manufacturers Decide on 
New Policy 


Resolutions ( arrie d at Mer Ling 
Foilowing a Warm Debate 
With Colonel MacLean 


7 annual meeting of the Cana- 

dian Manufacturers’ Association, 
held recently in Toronto, was featured 
by a stormy debate betweer Lieut.- 
Col. J. B. McLean on the one hand and 
S. R. Parsons, an ex-president of the 
association, on the other. For a num- 
ber of years Colonel MacLean ha 
been criticizing the association on the 
ground that it is not handled on a 
broad enough basis; its executive di 
rection is in the hands of a circle of 


Toronto manufacturers of narrow 


ision, and that consequently the manu 
turers of Canada are iced in a 
false light. He has charged som 
members of the inner circle with ill- 
edvised activities, resulting in the 
antagonizing of otner classes—labor, 
the farmer, and the retail merchant 


Mr. Parsons replied to the charges and 
was followed by his lieutenant, Sam 
Harris, of Toronto, who attacked Col 
MacLean directly, using t ter 

’ 


r e t 
Colonel Maclean _re- 
plied in the current issue of The 


“ 1] , 
vellow cur. 


Financial Post. Some of the most 
nteresting points that he mak 
this connection are appended: 


“The annual meetine of the ( 
dian Manufacturers’ Association this 
veek opened with a severe denuncia 
tion—which had been carefully prepar 
ed—of myself and The Financial 
Post, by two members, and wound up 
ith the reatest general rewar I 
journalistic 
career, going back over 37 years. 
When Mr. Bulman vacated the chair 
in favor of the new president, he ad 





ave had in my _ whole 


, 

ocated—at times in the exact words 
( f Th e Fir ancial Post the pol cies 
put before its readers. He was follow- 
ed by Mr. Robson, of Edmenton, in the 
same strain. The helpful work done 
by The Finuncial Post was specifi- 
cally mentioned by one of the oldest 
members, Hon. E. J. Davis. Fir ] 


one resolution after another w 

















animously adepted on exact lines pe 
sistently suggested in these columns 
This is published as a cation 
x ‘ im 
S olumr 
reorg 
t ' . 
! ( , 
n tr tive 
hat the weaknesses and } 1 
ere fr | ind fearlessly « é 
ethocs wh tn ild 
Ove meé ere spe ified The car 


Ther ought a white paper shirt 
a very good looking shirt—for five 

i! (real cotton shirts on the same 

unter were priced $15), some paper 
uspenders f ‘one mat c, ar da hand 
some pal ne tie for two marks. 

Now f 

eat ( l } Ss cks, px Oo 

ed e mal en i the counter! 

They were not nearly so rough and 
heavy as the underwear and trousers; 
but their stiffness alarmed me. I half 
expected them t nay n two like brit 
tle cardboard when I thrust my hand 

side to exal e the weave. “Will 

hey wash?” I asked in real concern. 

“Oh, yes, you can dip them up and 
down in cold water.” He spoke with- 
out ent i ‘But don’t use soap 
sir. Or the sint ‘ 
paign was undertaken in conjunction 
with some of the older members, who 
from long experience clearly saw 
where the association would 
continued to drift along «s i 





under the men who had grad 
sumed its centrol and direction 

“It has been an unpleasant fight. I 
knew my motives would be impugned, 
nd as one distinguished correspondent 
wrote, I should have been ‘warned of 
the folly of proven experience tilting 
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at an adamant state of mind.’ I knew, 
also, that I would be bitterly attacked 
by the smaller minds. But when we 
had so many members of proven ex- 
perience 2t our back we knew we were 
right. 


“It is to these men the association 








should give credit for this week’s fur- 
ther developments. I, and the writers 
associated with me, have been merely 
the medium by which the facts and 
ine Vviey nave been placed before the 
membership generally, and = through 
ynon ne necessary pressure was 
pro ht to bear to eliminate the in- 
lence of th Toronto clique. At on 
time the membership generally, includ- 
many in Toronto, felt that the only 

ay to riinate this control was to 
n¢ } he; office to Montreal or 
Ott But the ( rticle in last 

Ce sue, tl thought in which 
\ nspired | a memb was the 
final blow that bre the power of the 
clique, ar the motion to retain the 

id off in Toronto, in which di 
trict the vast majority of the members 
are, Was adopted. 

“These and following points are giver 
because this issue js to he sent to those 
manufacturers who are not regular 
readers. Some of my good friends in 
the C.M.A., members like E. G. Hender- 


son, a past president, question the ad 
visability of dealing with these matters 
in The Financial Post. But the facts 
are that more manufacturers read this 
paper regularly than the total member- 





ship of the association to-day, the 
other readers being financiers and in 
vesters, who are very deeply interest 
ed as present and prospective investors 
in Canadian industrial securities. So 


important has this become that we have 
been considering for some time giving 
more space tc manufacturing topics. 
The encouraging developments at this 
veek’s meeting have settled it. 

“My life work has been as a specialist 
in giving of news, the advocating of pol- 
icies in the best interests of the various 
classes, manufacturers, investors, mer- 
chants, farmers and others. In that 
way we get more closely in touch with 
the real opinion of the whole country 
than by other newspaper publishers. 
Also, so much depends upon the accur- 
acy of our information and views that 
it js absolutely necessary to tell the 
truth. That is what we are paid for. 
This naturally sometimes gives offense 
to my best friends, who see only their 
particular, selfish side, or to others, 
quite sincere, who cannot see that a 
newspaper like The Post is a_ na- 
tional institution, not a local corpora 
tion. Readers have no conception of the 
trenuous efforts made to suppress or 
misrepresent important transactions 
It is far worse in class than in general 
Stewart Lyon, editor 
Glohe, speaking at a meeting of 
deplored the way the big daily 
papers were handicapped on this ac- 
count—the suppression of news—and 
he was followed by the editor of the 
Telegram, Winnipeg, to the same effect 
The big class papers dare not suppress 
anything that is of vital interest to 
their other readers, if they would hold 
their clientele permanently This is 
much misunderstood. We have 
sionally been accused of carrying on our 
papers in the interests of our readers. 
This is true and in the long run it has 
been realized by those who accuse us 
that it is in their best interests. 

“T had my first experiences with the 
C.M.A. in 1882-3, at tariff interviews 
with Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Leonard Tilley. From then on I have 
been an ardent protectionist for Canada 
and have been through every campaign 
With this experience and the in- 
formation that comes to me through all 
the other classes we serve, we ought to 
I attitude of the Canadian 
people as a whole better than most men. 
And we think we best serve our readers 
i the manufacturers generally by 
giving them the hard facts, and advo- 
cating the policies based on them that 
will aid in upbuilding Canadian indus- 
try, no matter how disagreeable. 

‘A number of men in the C.M.A. 
refused to look at these facts. 
They say we are doing great harm in 
publishing them They say, ‘The way 
to deal with the farmer is to throttle 


newspapers, and 
of the 


ed tors, 


occa- 


since 


now the 





have 


MacLean’s Magazine 


him; to hell with trade unions; squelch 
the clergy.’ Some very good men hold 
some of these views because they do 
not know the facts. When they know 
them they act very differently. What 
promised to be a big, costly, very nasty 
strike, involving thousands of men, a 
few weeks ago was quickly and satis- 
factorily settled by a man who read 
one of our articles, which completely 
changed his attitude towards labor 
unions. I will give the names and de- 
president of the C.M.A. 
for verification. Then there is the other 
class who seldom zo outside their own 
circle and are out of touch with general 
manufacturing conditions, and _ still 
more so with public opinion. Un 
fortunately they have had most to say 
in the C.M.A. Hence pres 
tions. But of them I will 1) . 

“In the meantime I will rise to a 
‘question of privilege,’ as S. R. Parsons 

one of the best presidents the asso- 
ever had, but an inju 
ex-president—would say, 
often Some of the leading 
i great pains to play 


talis to the 





ent condi- 








ciation ious 
» ‘rises’ 
these days. 
dailies have taken 
up the sensational perts of the C.M.A. 
meeting, omitting the explanation de- 
tails. Our last week’s article on as- 
sociation matters stirred up the ‘old 
gang’; also Mr. Parsons, who, however, 
has not been one of them. Mr. Par- 
sons brought it up and dealt with it 
unfairly and inaccurately as documents 
referred to since will show. He also 
raised several other interesting points 
on newspaper which will be 
dealt with later, but he altogether re- 
frained from dealing with the main 
ints in the article. 
“Then up rose Sam Harris. He said 
he considered himself one of the old 
wang as he had been 15 years one of 
the most active members of the exe- 
cutive committee and had much to do 
with the policies of the association all 
these years, which is quite true. He 
wanted to know who the _ pinheads 
were. ‘Am I one of them, Colonel?’ 
he asked. 

“To which I replied I would let it be 
when he finished his speech. 
“He refrained from dealing with the 
article which he had in his hand on its 
merits. That is, to explain or defend 
the charge jin the article that the old 
in the C.M.A.—which he said he 


policy 








decided 


vane 


represented—had so mismanaged its 
affairs and misrepresented its mem- 
bership as to unnecessarily estrange 


the farmers, labor unions, clergy, ete. 
Instead, he added the Irish to the list 
by proceeding to explain his knowledge 
of Irish dogs He said there were 
several kinds of curs, but the lowest 
type of all was a yellow dog, and he 
i desired myself and the au- 


dience to understand I was one of the 
latter class 

“A stillness prevailed. It was not 
necessary to answer his question. The 





necessity for the changes advocated in 
these columns was emphasized. Com- 
pare the Association in its great days— 
and it is now going to be greater than 
ever—under Edward Gurney, Sena- 
tor Nichols, Hon. E. J. Davis, W. K. 
George, W. K. McNaught, the Ellis 
brothers, Sir Albert Kemp, and others 
of like calibre. It is unnecessary to 
say more 4 number of members got 
torether to demand an apology from 
Mr. Harris Some wanted a_ with- 
drawal from the association. One of 
the provincial branches threatened to 
withdraw, and sent formal notice to 
that effect. It was felt that the story 
of such an exhibition going out through 
the country would create an entirely 
wrong impression of the membership. 
A deputation called on me to know if 
I would accept an apology. I said it 
was quite u cessary. 

“If Mr. Harris had called me a lap 
log it would have been different. I 
know something about dogs, particu- 
larly about the ‘yellow dog,’ the name 
given by the ignorant to the grandest 
breed of all—the Irish terrier. I have 
owned and bred a great many of them 
You will find my name in the prize 
lists as an exhibitor at from 
New York to San Francisco, and later, 
in conjunction with a partner and wor- 
shipper of dogs, the late Dr. W. A 
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Art printed styles book (New York or London 
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cluded Thousands of overseas men order every 
season 
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in complete plans for our cus- 
tomer’s requirements. 

Send for full details and Steel 
Equipment Catalogue. 
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re Dill Will Be Lower 


HEN men raise the question of 
tire prices, users of Goodyear 
Cord Tires hold fast to one thought. 


At the end of the vear they will spend 
fewer dollars for tires. 


The man who has been dazzled with a 
low price finds his purchase falling 
short of its promise. Plausible excuses 
there are innumerable fof its failure. 
But low price piled on low price still 
leaves the vear’s tire bill extravagant. 


Far different is the policy which has 
developed the Goodyear Cord Tire. 


A policy of always searching for meth- 
ods of building better tires—and ot 
oerasping every such opportunity at 
any cost. A policy of adding to a foun- 


dation of high grade materials, super- 
fine workmanship. 


So, when you make Goodyear Cords 
regular equipment on your car, you 
can confidently look for lower tire costs 
through greater mileage. For greater 
comfort and a saving of gasoline be- 
cause of great flexibility and liveliness 
in the tires you use. 


The Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
will tell you how many of your friends 


and acquaintances have come to Good- 
vear Cord Tires. 


He will also tell you about the Good- 
year Heavy Tourist Tube—a better, 
thicker tube which warrants its extra 
price by giving longer service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Canada, Limited 
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The original, world-famous ‘Bayer 
Tablets of Aspirin” is now made 
Canada and can be had at your drug- 
gist’s in handy packages. 
Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on package and 
you are not getting Aspirin at all. 


on tablets 


During the war, acid imitations were sold as Aspirin in pill 
boxes and various other containers., But there is no substitute 
ior genuine “‘Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” which have been proved 
safe by millions for Pain, Headache, Toothache, Earache, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Colds, Grippe, Joint Pains, Neuritis. 

Proper and safe directions are in 


every ‘“‘Bayer Package 


Don’t accept Aspirin in a pill box. Buy a “Bayer Package”! 
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author of ‘The 
former 


Drummond, Irishman, 
Habitant,’ and brother of a 


president of the association. I have 
been going along the street with a dog 
for which I would not take $1,000. 
when ignorant persons have asked 


wherever did I get the ‘yellow cur.’ I 
sold one for $1,200, and paid as high 


as $800. Wm. Brodie, Banff, refused 
$5,000 for ‘Irish Ambassador,’ the 
vellowest of yellow dogs. 


was originally, 
dog of Ireland. 


“The Irish terrier 
and still is, the gypsy 


His wonderful qualities were recog 
nized about 100 years ago. Mr. Harris 
is thus a century behind the _ times. 


oria had two as_ constant 

They are noted for their 
wonderful intelligence, faithfulness, 
reliability, good temper and absolute 
They are very shy but 
They are very discerning, 
being gentle with children and other 
decent persons. With others they will 
never be friendly, in fact, are vicious 
You know the story of the man who dis 
likes dogs. Mr. Harris should 


Queen Vict 


companions. 


fearlessness. 
love a fight. 


ay } 
apoio 


gize to the Irish and the Irish terrier 
They have breeding. 

“lf Mr. Harris, and his Toronto col- 
leagues, know as little about genera! 
business coma tions in Canada, and the 
relations between the great classes of 
manufacturers, agriculturists an 
labor unions as he does about dogs, and 
partic ularly Irish dogs, the membership 


renerally have all the evidence of the 
need of the new blood now being ar 
ranged for and the reorganization 0! 


the Association now in progress. This 

what we have been working for in 
conjunction with and under the advice 
of some of the best men in the Asso 
ciation, and in which we know we have 
the sympathy of the great mass of 
members. 

“Typical of the 
Mr. Davis, who came to me 
of the meeting, ree] 
are doing gh mye work for the 
C.M.A. Take the advice of one like my 
self who has been for so many years in 
life exposed to criticism, false 
and otherwise Pay no attention to it 
when you know you are right.’” 


‘ir view was what Hon. 
at the close 
it up; you 


, 
Said, 


1) 
public t 


Roosevelt Would Have Supported Wilson 


In Pre sidential Ele ecrion Befe 
United States Entered Wa 


y hpemaer was a time before the last 
American election, when it was un 
certain how the Republican party would 
go in regard to the war, when Theodore 
Roosevelt made up his mind that it 
might be necessary for him to get out 
and stump the country for Wilson. What 
a spectacle this would have been; an 
ex-Republican President fighting for the 
Democratic candidate! 

The story is told by John J. 
Jr., a journalist who knew Mr. Roosevelt 
very well and had his complete confi- 
dence. Mr. Leary is beginning a series 
of articles on his recollections of Roose- 
velt in McClure’s Magazine. On the 


point in question, he writes: 


known to many that, in 1915, 
Colonel Roosevelt threatened, in the 
event that certain contingencies became 
facts, to support President Wilson for 
re-election against the Republicar 
nominee. : 

The threat was made aZ a luncheon 
given at the Harvard Club in December 
of that vear by the late Robert J 
Collier. Later, in explaining the fam 
ous Gary dinner Colonel Roose 
velt repeated the threat. 

The Gary dinner may well be des 
cribed as the mystery of the 1916 cam 
paign. Exactly what it meant, few 
knew then, and, publicly, it has never 
been authoritatively explained. 

The facts are that it was but an in- 
cident in the Colonel’s campaign for 
preparedness—he attended it that he 
might explain, so that “big business men 
who have not been my friends, but who 
now know that I am right, might see 
the situation exactly as it is, and be ir 
a position to help.’ 

That the Gary dinner threw the pol 
ticians into a flutter and sent such old 
guardsmen as Boies, Penrose and Mur- 
ray Crane flying to New York to find 
out what it was all about, was entirely 
due to the fact that Mrs. Harold Vivian, 
wife of a political writer on the New 
York World had an engagement to at 
tend a concert on the night of the dinner 

The next morning, Vivian, in the 
course of breakfast small talk, asked 
how she enjoyed the entertainment. 

“IT did not go,” said she. “You see 

(naming the young woman with 
whom she was to have gone) “had to 
sing at the big dinner Judge Gary gave 
Colonel Roosevelt last night.” 

Vivian lost interest in the grape fruit 
then and there He knew of the 
Colonel’s rule about attending private 
dinners except in his own home or in 
the homes of his immediate friends, as 
well as the Colonel’s horror of large 
private dinners any place. It appealed 
to him as a story, and the next day the 


It is not 


to me, 


fact that there had been such a dinner, 


Leary, 





together with the names of the gi lests, 
was made publ What happened, 
what was said at the dinner, was not. 
In consequence, political edit tors and the 








public jumped at the conclusion that 
Colonel Roosevelt was preparing to run 
for the Presidency again For some 


days there was consi lerable speculation 
as to what it really meant, unt 
E. MacAlarney, then city pene of the 
New York Tribune, suggested I see 
Colonel Roosevelt and end the mystery. 
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My reception by the Colonel 
characteristic. 


“I certainly will not grve any inter- 


was 


view on that dinner,” he declared. 
“Neither will I authorize any state- 
ment. I will, however, tell you just what 


t means and what happened there, and 
then, if you wish, you can explain in 
your own way and on your own res- 
ponsibility. 

“It is absolutely nonsensical to as- 
», aS some have assumed, that this 
linner had anything to do with my being 

candidate for President. I am not 
thinking of anything of that sort now. 

“All that was discussed at that dinner 
was what you might for want of a better 
term call ‘the greater Americanism.’ If 
that is politics, then we talked politics. 

“Now, let us sit discuss 
this thing. When I am through you can 
tell me what you think vou want to do. 
You can have all the facts; you need all 
the facts to write of the thing intelli- 
gently But whatever vou write, it 
must be understood that I must not be 
quoted and it must not be made to ap- 
near that I am the source of informa 
tion.” 

“How 
Gary, whom 
preparedness, 
the 






and 


down 


was it.” I asked, “that Judge 
I know to be interested in 
happened to ask you to 
who were at that 


meet people 


“It is not mv practice.” said he. “to 
eross-examine those who invite me to 
their motives for so doing. 
But if I were to cuess, I would say that 
ne actuating motive was a feeling of 
‘I told you so.’ 

“Gary, as vou nrobablyv know, has al- 
wavs been friendly to me I do not 
know that he voted for me in 1912. but I 
would not be surprised to learn that he 


fine as to 


did All but two or three of his cuests 
that night were anti-Roosevelt men 
eighteen months avo. Thev were verv 


much opposed to mv work for prepar- 
edness. The few that were not anti- 
Roosevelt men were of the opinion that 
T was political hari-kari. 
The others said I was rocking the boat. 

“Now thev say that in preaching pre- 
naredness, I right and am right. 
And I think that Mr. Gary had in a way 
a sort of desire to say to his friends in 
important business: 

“Come and have a look at this fel- 
law you thoucht so terrible: notice that 
he does not shoot at the musicians; that 
he eats in a normal wav and prefers his 
fcod cooked: that when he talks he talks 

anely. as vou and T talk. and talks 
nothine but the soundest kind of Amer- 
icanism.’ 

“That guess, however. In 
iny event it conld not have been the big 
motive. Behind it all, I believe, was a 
lesire of these men—all Americans, 
nen who have done thines and are doing 

¢ things. men who have a stake in 


committing 


was 


is onlv a 


the countrv to take counsel together 
on the bie vroblem of national prepar- 
dness. Under the circumstances. was 


t not natural that I should be asked to 
ttend and submit mv views? I was glad 
+o go. elad that these men were seeing 
the licht. That’s all there was to that. 

“What did I tell them? Exactly what 
T have been telling others and what I 
propose to tell evervbody who will listen 
to me—the need of preparation. 

‘But with all of this talk about the 
Garv dinner why is the luncheon Bobby 
Cellier gave at the Harvard Club over- 
looked? There were politics there in 
nlentv. Mr. Collier I suspect. had 
something of the ‘I told vou so’ idea in his 
head when he planned the luncheon, 
for, in the movement for preparedness, 
he was in much the position as 
Tudge Gary—with me. but lonesome so 
far as his everyday associates were con- 
cerned. 

“All but one or two of the men he had 
at the luncheon were anti-Roosevelt 
men three years ago. They were anti- 
when I began talking ovre- 
naredness eighteen months ago. Then 
they said. as Judge Garvy’s friends had 
is rocking the boat.’ 
them—most of the 

agreed with me be- 


same 


toosevelt 


said, ‘Roose velt is 
Three-fourths of 


party were writers 
fore they left. 


“We did talk politics there—the 
straichtest kind of politics. The politi- 
cal discussion was started by someone 
referring to an editorial in the New 
York Tribune calling attention to the 



































always give an idea of quality, but— 
how to keep them dainty. That problem 
's solved. Your daintiest garments can 
always be kept beautiful and fresh by 
washing with Lux. 


| 
Your Dainty Silks, Georgette or Crepe 


The pure Lux flakes will not hurt anything that 
pure water itself will not hurt. 


LUX. 


A Copy of “The Care of Dainty Clothes’’ with recipes 

for washing Silks and other choice articles sent free on 

receipt of name and address t? | 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Do You Need More Money ? 


That spare time of yours—you can turn it into dollars! 
From all parts of Canada people write us every day, 
enclosing $2, and asking us to send them MACLEAN’S— 
“Canada’s National Magazine.” They have seen some 
other person’s copy. They want to become regular 
readers themselves. 


When so many subscribe without being asked to do so, 
how many subscriptions could you obtain—right in your 
own neighborhood—by simply getting after them in your 
spare time? 


We will pay you—WELL—to 
Glad to tell you how. 
NOW. 


get these subscriptions. 
Sign the coupon and mail it to us— 


CUT OUT AND MAIL —__ 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Dept. 28, Toronto, Ontaric 
Gentiemen:—Please tell me how I can make money by your plan 
ED so 5k yiwe wd Se Widisa-a ooo SEHK Oe UW Ce a ee ee 
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| A World of Detail 


No trouble at all 





A Canadian business man tells how he found, and got rid of, 
hidden losses that had been taking money out of his profits 
















won * 


1 
. By F. A. TAYLOR 
of Taylor Bros., Cutlery, Hamilton, Ont. 
‘The net of our story was that we — some lines and curtail it in others, cut 
were earning profits we didn’t get. costs in several departments where we 
‘“We had good volume, which was ~~ astounded to find that we had been 
growing all the time. But larger gross ae eer: 
receipts aren’t much encouragement **’That one Burroughs machine—and 
when the net is falling off. we wonder how we ever got along with- 
“Study of every department only  ©ut it——does all the figure-work of our 
proved that we ought to be making business. ht e never made a_ better 
more money. Plainly we needed de- = 3"Vestment. 
tailed figures on costs and operation. . 
— The A B C of Business 
We didn’t see how we could stand the 
> . a" 
' expense of a cost system—one that The standard Burroughs line embraces 
would go far enough to do us any machines for Adding, for Bookkeeping 
good—and then we heard about the and for Calculating—among them a 
Burroughs way of handling figures with |= model which will fit into any business, 
a machine. We had never thought our _ large or small, and repay its cost in the 
business was big enough for that; and savings of a few months. 
were a little surprised to find there was Burroughs offices are maintained in 
a Burroughs that would give us what — many Canadian cities —St. Johns, Nfld. ; 
we wanted without any addition to Halifax, N.S.; St. John, N. B.; Quebec 
the payroll. and Montreal, P. Q.; Ottawa, Toronto 
‘*Our office girland a Burroughs were and Hamilton, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
put on our costs——and with that infor- | Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary 
mation it was no trick at all to locate and Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver and 
the weak spots, increase production in Victoria, B. C. 
rf 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited Windsor, Ont. 
7 . 5 2 eC) et ° 
Adding — Bookkeeping alculatingd QQY Machines 
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way party leaders were dodging the 
real issue and asking: ‘Do they want 
Roosevelt?’ meaning, as you know, for 
President in 1916. That editorial was 
strong meat. It appealed to me im- 
mensely. 

“In the discussion that followed, I 
said that much as I dislike Mr. Wilson 
and despise his policies, that in the 
event of the Republicans nominating 
any man on a hyphen platform or on 
hyphenated promises, I would support 
President Wilson for re-election with al! 
the strength at my command. 


Bolshevism 


(Chartist Leaders, Nearlu a Century 
Lao, Preached Revolutionary 

Doctrines , 

| apa ISM is not new. 

4 one form or another. broken out at 

various stages of the world’s history. 


It has in 


There was an individual of unusual 
*haracter who essayed in the early days 
of colonization in America to establish 
communistic rule among the British 
colonists. They did not take kindly to 
his ideas so he went out and lived with 
the Indians. He so successfully organ- 
ized the aborigines that the colonial 
authorities resorted to strategem to get 
him into their power. He was clapped 
into jail where he soon after died. 
There is a most extraordinary story in 
connection with this man. History, 
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‘And, by Godfrey, I 











“No platform and no 
werves in the slightest 
olute loyalty to the greater 
inism can have my support. 
a 


not be neutral if such 


named or suc! 


in the Past 


strangely enough, is silent on the 


ject. 


In a department called: 


Me asure,” in Mu nsey's 


spects the Bolshevist 


matter is referred to as follows: 


mean 
there’s a mongrel platform adopted by 
the Republican convention, 
dislike Wilson, I’ll stump the country 
for him from one end of it to the other, 
and I won’t ask his permission to do so 


Among the laboring classes 
land, in the middle thirties of 


The Chartist movement, 
known, was accompanied 


threats of violence, 


speeches, and sporadic riots. 


ers were divided into 


much 


man 
degree 


“The 
Magaz 
fact is recalled that the Chartist move- 
ment in England paralleled in some re- 
growth. 


it 
wild 
inflammatory 
Its lead- 
physical-force 
men and moral-force men. 
was preached openly. A 
land campaign was inaugurated, 


If 


as I 


who 
from 
Ameri- 
will 
candidate 

a candidate nominated.” 


sub- 


Odd 
the 


The 


in Eng- 
last cen- 
tury, there arose a wave of discontent 
and revolution that bore a strange re- 
semblance to modern upheavals 
monly grouped as Bolshevistic. 


com- 


Class war 
back-to-the- 
the 


aim of which was to make England 


5 


1s 





land of small farmers instead of a? vas Ernest 
tion of large estates and concentrated nd eat 

industries. O’Brien, the Chartist man of mu 
schoolmaster, and an adventurer named tanding, D 
Feargus O’Connor were the early pré itspokenly 
tagonists of this formidable uprising ot us 


The middle classes were in something “soviet 


like a panic. The Duke of Wellington ron n 
enrolled two hundred thousand special etting u 
constables to insure public safety “universal 
There were cannon in the squares of  formatior 
the big cities, and dragoons with drawn vorke!r 


swords rode through the streets. 
As commonly happens with such thunders 
movements, the leadership of the Chart flag of 


ists passed more and more into the ver Dow! 


hands of the extremists, the advocates and _ set 
of physical force. The most prominent When he 


Jones, a young 
icated in Germany. He 





h ability and of good social 
ut as a Chartist orator 

i i revolution. 

such dern ter 

neral strike,” and 


r,” but he urged the 
1ational assembly, 


f labor,” 
f iard of ¢ 
Finally tne Governn 
Chartists would be 
gy Street, he was 
ed ) vO years 
ut, 4 artism was de 


Winning the Secrets of the Desert 


Extensive BE rcavati ng Ope rations Writ 


fter Peace 


It may 


TOW that Britain is to have Meso- 2! 
lL Nineveh, 


buried cities of the desert will begin 
systematically. In all quarters of the 
arid land over which Turkey has held — " 
sway, the last traces of past and gone }jaen tho 
civilization show above the sands in 
the form of shapeless mounds. The 
Turks have in the past put every pos- 
sible difficulty in the way of the archae- 


waiting t 


To a Immediately f war J 

work amet 
and Assyrian 
potamia, the work of excavating the f two or 


cities have 
ther south excavations have been made 


almost to 
cemetery of buried cities 


Nimrud, Assur and the 
three other smaller Assyrian 


as 
been thoroughly explored, 
hundreds and 
o giv 
entire valley 


been partia 


truly said that exc: 


ities has hardly 


ally explore 





Nippur, Bismya 


a single Mesopotami: 
and there ar 
rds of 


isures. 


even thor 


» up their 





from Bagdad southward 
g 


the Persian Gulf is 


clogists who have sought to unearth the — tombstones, 


} 


secrets of these buried cities. e. Some 


mark the places where they 


of the mounds are 


lawyer born 


' , > 
he ruins of the baby 


Mounds, ! 
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“Come One! 


HE housewife who has her pantry 


y handy! For breakfast—Swi 
in a jiffy. Fer luncheons, teas, late si ippere- —Swift’s 
-kly fried or ready-bake:l, sliced and 





Both are particularly 





Come All! 





arnished as you sce fit, but a 
orm. 





stocked with 


| an; Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon has no ‘fear 
‘| of the ravenous appetites that come with holiday 


taken unawares by the unex- 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


a --ood all the year round—are specially desirable in the days 
. 4 
" whin light meals are most att-active, and heavy cooking most 


‘s Premium Bacon, fried 
Premium 


appe- 


adapted to summer use 


y keep so well, under conditions 


en fresh meat is imprac ticab.e. 


Insist on the Brand — Your Dealer } 


Swift's Premium,’ or can easily get it for yo 


Swift Canadian Co. 3 
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HEN showing goods, the traveller's 
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FATS 


that they are scarcely perceptible above 
the level of the plain; others rise to 
the height of 150 feet. The oldest of 
them cover the cities of the Sumerians 
and Babylonians. Others come from 
the Persian, Parthian or early Arabic 
times. In them are buried treasures. 
so many and so great that the museums 
of the whole world could not yntain 
them all. Even in the level plain ar 
ient objects are found whenever the 
natives dig for water or plow the land. 


and where none would think of seeking 
4 Tigris River boatman reached out his 
oar to push his boat from the shore 
toward which the current was carry 
ng him. Suddenly he saw a stream of 
old flow down to the water’s edge. He 
had hit an earthen pot in whic} yme- 
one a thousand or more years ago had 
buried his wealth De Sarcec, the 
French Consular Agent at Busreh, 
went shooting along the shore of ar 


ancient canal. On the summit of a low, 





unpromising mound, Tello, he saw a 
large stone statue of an ancient Baby- 
onian king Later beneath the sur- 
face he found a dozen other similar 


statues which are now in the Louvre 

For this discovery he was raised from 

the rank of consular agent to that of 
} . 


an ambassad and was granted a 





large fortune by the French Govern- 
ment. Near the Arab encan pment of 
Ibra is a small mound called Drehem 

4 ted it and decided that t 


nothing but the ruin of a mud 








ng the cana A little later 

i of the vicinity discovered in 
tk ind ve hu usand 
s “di clay tablets which were writ- 
ten about 2250 B.C. This is the source 
of many of the small clay tablets in the 
museums throughout America. At the 
outbreak of the war some Arabs south 


of Babylon were digging for bricks in 
a mound so small and low that the ex- 
plorer theught it unworthy of notice. 
In it they discovered more than 20 large 
clay cylinders, each inscribed with 
about 140 lines of fine writing by the 
great Nebuchadnezzar. There he tells 
how he built the walls of Babylon which 
were one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and how he restored the old 
temple which is sometimes called the 
Biblical “Tower of Babel.” Once while 
walking over a low mound near Kut-el- 
Amara on the Tigris I nd ancient 
Parthian copper coins so thickly scat 

red on the surface that I could not 
step without treading upon them. They 
were corroded and worthless, but they 
indicated what may some day be found 








. ; at f +} + 
down in the protecting ciay or that 
ound The work of the archaeologis 


n Mesopotamia has hardly began 
and centuries will pass before it can 
be completed 
At last the Turkish Empire is breal 
gup. At least Mesopotamia has been 
wrested from the obstructive Turks, 





and this wonderful archae logical field 
promises to be opened to the explorer 
When the British took control of Egypt 


a new impetus was given to the study 
of the ancient civilization along the 
Nile. Instead of obstructing the work 
of the excavator, they encouraged him 
n every possible way. Scholars were 
invited to Egypt, and anyone with the 
necessary qualifications and means had 
been permitted to dig wherever he 

uld In Cairo was constructed a 
vreat museum where the scholars from 
ll the world may study every detail 
of ancient Egyptian life. The Egyp- 
tian Government has been exceedingly 
liberal with the excavator, permitting 
him to take from the country all dupli- 
cate objects, or whatever was not de 
sired for the Cairo Museum. Thus 
Egyptian antiquities now form a part 
of the collection of every museum, and 
the interest in things Egyptian has be 
come widespread. 

What has taken place in Egypt will 
ilso take place in Babylonia. Already 
teps have been taken to promote the 
explorations of the ruins. An Ameri- 
an school of archaeology has been pro- 
jected for Bagdad. Several expedi- 

ns are in formation to go to the most 
romising of the buried cities. Prob 
ably in Bagdad will be erected a great 
museum where the most valuable of the 
treasures will be stored and made ac 
essible. The illicit digging by the 
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Che Low Cos 
of Coolness 


A few dollars invested in a C.G.E 
Fan will prove one of the most bene- 
ficial and most appreciated invest- 
ments you could possibly make. 




















An Electric Fan, properly placed. 

will aid ventilation without causing 
draught Its use is essential to 

summer time comfort in every room 
of the house. . 

Why swelter in a stuffy house when 
you can enjoy cool, refreshing breezes 
anywhere in your home at any time 
of the day? 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate a 

G.E. Fan for you 
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Four Points 


of Vital Interest to 
those who do not 


know--- 


THE CECILIAN 
CONCERTPHONE 


“THE CHOIR INVISIALE* 


lst — Cecilian Concertphones 
play any make of record, bring- 
ing out the finest of tone quali- 
ties. 


2nd — Cecilian concertphones 
have no connections or attach- 
ments to change when playing 
the different makes of records. 


3rd — Cecilian Concertphones 
are most beautiful in finish and 
handsome in design. 





Ath -— Cecilian Concertphones 
can be had by one and all. 
There is a concertphone to fit 
every purse. 






OUR TERMS 
Make Buying Easy 






Our terms make buying easy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog, Prices and Terms 
Dealers, get our Agency Proposition 


The Cecilian Company, Limited 


247 Yonge Street, Toronto 






















\ has cut my work down to 
\ half what it used to be. In- 
stead of sweeping, I only 4 





have dusting to do _ now. 
“BEAVER BRAND” Floor- 
ing has given me a new 


lease of life. {Lat 





















“My husband says: 
‘Look at that floor I 
laid it myself, and I 


am proud of 






it.’ ’ | 









= sey yr tee 








we aw / 


You Can Lay It Yourself If You Want Te ; 


q é It was easy to lay, every piece being tongued and greoved. It fitted ex 
actly. It cost him less than carpet and saves his wife lots of work You can 
lay “BEAVER BRAND” Flooring yourself if 1 want to, or, if you prefer 





it, we ean arrange to have it laid 
“BEAVER BRAND” Finish and Floor Wax will complete the installation 

of a perfect, high class and beautiful floor at a modera -ost. Write to our 

Service Department to-day, giving the size of floor space to be covered 7 


Seaman Kent Co. Limited. 


263 Wallace Ave. Toronto 
° —s . 
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Arabs will cease, for the traffic in an- 
tiquities and the smuggling of them 
from the country will no longer be pos- 
sible. The excavator will be allowed a 
part of his discoveries for his home 
museum. From the Babylonian and 
Assyrian records so far discovered we 
have but faint glimpses of what may 
yet be found. 

Another obstacle in the way of Baby- 

lonian exploration work has been the 
difficulty in reaching the country. No 
inhabited part of the world has been 
nore inaccessible. The long journey 
overland from Damascus to Bagdad re- 
quired nearly a month of the hardest 
desert travel. The longer way by water 
from Bombay up the Persian Gulf and 
the Tigris was so very expensive in both 
time and money that the tourist never 
ventured that way. Now Bagdad is all 
but connected with the Mediterranean 
by rail, and the journey once requiring 
a month may be made in less than 48 
hours. 

Still another obstacle has been the 
hostility of the native desert tribes. All 
that will soon pass. The explorer who 
ventured into the interior, even when 
guarded by Turkish soldiers, took his 
life in his hands. Sometimes he had to 
fight his way or buy his safety with 
gifts. The expedition to Ninpur was 
broken up by the shooting of an Arab 
horse thief. The German work at Fara 
was closed when an Arab workman was 
killed. Nearly every expedition has 


cost human life. Now a railroad has 
been built along the Tigris; other lines 
will reach into the interior. The desert 
along the rivers has been irrigated and 
converted to farms. The face of the 
European, which many a Mesopotamian 
Arab had never seen before the war, 
will be familiar. The native distrust 
will disappear and the desert will be 
safe. 

The methods of excavation will prob- 
ably change as European influence 
spreads over the valley. In the past the 
work has been carried on in a most 
primitive manner. The men have been 
ignorant of any kind of labor. Their 
tools were crude and of local make. 
The American pick is too heavy for the 
Arab to handle. The shovel is a mys- 
terious and complicated instrument, 
and nothing is more amusing than to 
watch an Arab in his vain efforts to 
guide a wheelbarrow. The men work 
in gangs of nine The head of the 
gang is armed with a small one-armed 
pick, almost a toy, with which he loosens 
the dirt. With him two men with 
short-handled triangular hoes scrape 
the dirt into the baskets, and the other 
six men, with the baskets of dirt on 
their hips, slowly dance and sing their 
way to the dump. The future excava 
tor will adopt more modern methods. 
The Arabs will be trained for their 
work. They will use modern imple- 
ments, and the dirt will be taken to the 
dump by rail. 


Guarding Our Coast Line 


Continued from page 33 


band were taken off many of the ships 
searched, and it is said that many spies 
were discovered; but, so far as is known. 
no one was stood up against the stone 
walls of the Citadel and shot. 

“The search of the Frederick VII 
was by no means fruitless,” so one of the 
officers engaged told me. “The results 
fully justified the precautions taken. 
Tine Germans on board were carrying 
contraband, under the seal of the 
Swedish Embassy at Washington.” The 
incident afterwards caused great trou- 
ble between the Allies and Sweden. 

Much ingenuity was shown in the con- 
veyance of documents and valuables; 
and the officers searching freqvently 
found themselves in delicate situations; 
but the search went on relentlessly. 

Sailing of the Convoy 

E ir-w. convoy system, which was per- 

fected here, was a reminder of the 
days of Nelson; but it was more than a 
century since convoys had been seen in 
Canadian waters. It was a standing 
woncer that it was not adopted earlier 
in the war. Its disadvantages, of 
course, are apparent; the whole convoy 
must be largely governed by the speed of 
the slowest ship. 

At first, they left Halifax exclusively. 
Later on, the store and s.ower convoys 
went from Sydney; and when the subs 
came on the coast, many of the troop 
convoys went from Quebec, and had to 
be met off Cap Rosier, near Gaspé, and 
escorted to sea. In addition, the very 
important ships running between Con- 
ception Bay and Sydney, supplying ore 
for the steel] works; and coastal ships 
between Sydney and Halifax and Halli 
fax and Boston, had to be convoyed. 

Not only was Halifax a point of de 
parture for ships going East; but it 


+ 
I t 

; reall, c 
proved in this war to be a reat rallying 


fi 






point for troops in great numbers from 


Australia, New Zealand, reservists of 
all the Allied nations, and for great 
volumes of Asiatic labor; brought across 
the Pacific and then across Canada. Ap- 
parently those mythical “Russian 
troops” never passed threugh Halifax 
on their spirit journey to the Western 
front. After the United States en- 
tered the war, Halifax became a busy 
centre for furthering the rapid transit 
of American troops and material. 
Great flotillas left the port, protected by 
Imperial cruisers, in some cases 1n Co- 
operation with United States cruisers, 
containing an extraordinary assortment 
of nationalities. It was not uncommon 











for convoys to have thousands of troops 
from Canada, United States, Australia, 


New Zealand; with many Serbians, 
Jews, and so forth, from the United 
States. 

A date would be fixed for the depar- 
ture of a convoy of thirty-five or more 
ships. Departments existed in Halifax 
for the co-ordination of all the indivi- 
dual ships; and instructions were given 
to those in command that they should go 
to sea organized as a mobile fleet, to 
enable them from the time of their de 
parture until their dispersal at the dif 
ferent ports on the other side to act in 
concert on such matters as changing 
course, conduct in fog or ice, and the 
understanding of all protective mea- 
sures which experience had taught as 
necessary. They left the Basin in single 
line to pass out through the harbor, at 
the mouth of which methods for check- 
ng the order of departure existed. 

There were strict prohibitions against 
photography of any sort around Hali- 
fax without permission during the war. 
I did discover one snap-shot of a convoy 
proceeding to sea; but it was so small 
and indistinct that it would not stand 
reproducing. 

. The average convoy would have two 
cruisers, in some cases accompanied by 
United States destroyers, when they 
became available. 3efore its de- 
parture, the course was carefully swept 
for German “eggs,” and the lLydro- 
planes hovered overhead, looking out for 
submarines. The warships tock the 
convoy all the way across, and when it 
was dispersed there it was looked after 
by Allied cruisers. 

Each ship had directions to be fol- 
lowed not only while with the convoy, 
but as to what she should do in case of 
parting ompany. All confidential 


literature necessary to be in the posse 


sion of the ships was brought up to date 
and issued to each ship concerned. 
On another occasion a large convoy 


was proceding to sea in single line, and 
each ship was towing a buoy 
tance astern, according to custom, *% 
maintain distance The sub chasers 
spied these suspicious things on the face 
of the waters, and directed a terrific 
fire on them from their guns, comple 
demolishing every “periscope” in sight 
They returned back to port, perfectly 
satisfied with themselves: but they 
heard something from the other side by 
the first mail, when there was a how! 
from a line of ships’ officers who lament 
ed the loss of their buoys. 

It is believed that none of the sub- 
marines operating off this coast wer 
ever sunk, although I understand the 
United States navy has claimed one. If 


some Gis- 
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Canadian Beauty 


Electrical Appliances 








ALANA NAA MAA MS 








7 
OTHING less than a revelation is what you are to expect when you see these newest and best improved 
- time-savers. Not only have they every refinement that others can offer, but they have special new 
= _ features all their own. In brief, they are the very last word in convenience and effective, lasting 
service. 
Canadian Beauty Canadian Beauty Canadian Beauty 
: Special Features Electric Iron Electric Toaster 
- In case of accident or burn- ie 
outs, the interchangeable parts —.. = 
and elements can easily be 
removed and replaced. The cord 
with Canadian Beauty Toaster can 
be used with Canadian Beauty Grill 
= or Iron. Exclusive interlocking de- 
vice in plug adds life to the cord. 
? - 
er Other Can- 





adian Beau- 
ty Heating 


ae” 





Appliances Handle always cool (no cover 

= Plate Electric needed) —handle is_ properly 

= Stove, the shaped and balanced for easy, non- asts two slices ad : 
Neb doh fatigue ironing—tip always correct Toasts two slices of bread - 
Electric Sto same time—toast rack is held in 


heat—extra well nickelled ironing 
surface—attached backstand (just 
tip iron back when not in use). 


Canadian Beauty 3-lb. Travelling 





place by springs placed away 
from heat, thus giving springs long 
life (exclusive)—rack keeps cool 
and will not lose shape—toaster will 














































- Iron attaches to any socket—same not tip—special, heavy nickelling— 
= high standard as household iron— even toasting made sure by gradu- = 
= has opening for curling tongs. ated winding of element. =| 
= di * . = 
: Canadian Beauty Electric Grill 2 
= Cooks above and below coils cents per hour, according to price of = 
= at same time—large cooking Power = pont Se = 
= meee Sarena > , i —_ of single or 3-heats with aluminum = 
= —- ’ —_ ene a or heavily nickelled steel pans— = 
= par ¥ we 4A get = rill grill will not heat up room—use it = 
‘ = a oe st gar A ar — or on your table. Get a Canadian =| 
= OF OFOMINg, OOMNE, FyMg snc Beauty Grill for rare comfort this = 
= toasting—you can poach eggs and summer = 
= fry bacon or potatoes at the ' , = 
= ‘. same time — cooks everything - — = 
= ee from small steak and chops ( : =] 
= dow n— = 
= ; f eco nomi- = 
= : cal in use = 
: ay L/S, of elec- i = : 
: } al —_ j ee tricity (1 = : 
ag c= cent to 3 2 = ' 
4 -, | ——— & ~~. = i 
, *- = 
- ~ Ask your dealer to show you the Canadian Beauty Electrical = : i 
= {| ¥ Heating Appliances. If he cannot, write us for free litera- = Y 
\ —_ 2 ture, and we will tell you name of nearest dealer. = I 
! pet = +4 
Renfrew Electric Products, Limited =| 
| = Renfrew - Ontario = ‘ 
= = 
= 3| 
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“A ham in the house is worth ten in the 


” for its uses are manifold. 


With it rm can prepare tasty meals on 


short notice. 


For breakfast, dinner or supper serve 


ROSE BRAND 


The Ham Delicicus. 


Its flavor makes it a deli- 
cacy that noone ever tires of. 
Sold Almost Everywhere. 


Matthews- Blackwell + 
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I’m so glad oe thought of it!”’ 
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they did not get it, it was not for lack 
of trying, at all events. 

From the report of Halifax alone 
about fifteen hundred ships with stores 
and materials sailed every year. Some 
times it would be possible for 80 or 90 
ships to sail in a week, much depend- 
ing on the weather, the allies’ require 
ments, and so forth. The organization 
and arrangements necessary to allow 
of this great volume of shipping being 
despatched was very great and very in 
‘ate, and never ceased, night or day 
constant movement of patrols 
ir mnnection proved a great 
task, as each dey arting convoy t 
oe surrounded by a cloud of prctecting 


‘aft, whilst going to the 


The Work of 
IN 1918 the most 
i} 








this < 


had to 
open Sea. 


the Wireless 
ictive period of 


» submarine operation in the 
~ cr mn Atlantic, all the chief Cana 
dian wireless stations were — night 
and day, picking up the mary reports 
from ships at sen of alanan’s wv attacks. 
These messages were forwarded to the 
naval centre at Halifax, so that a con- 
tinuous story of the movements of hos- 
tile subs flowed ir All reports wer 
carefully examined, and those bearing 
likelihood of truth 
¢ 
t 


either certainty or 

were again sent out in the form of warn- 
for the help of convoys 

liedsshipping ir Should 

when attacked, become crippled, 

the fact together with her condition and 
could be passed through 











ings or advice 





gener 


xact position 
a first-class C 
to any point 





wireless statior 


the 


most 


where 
help could be secured. The fact 


prompt 
that 
a very large proportion of Allied ship 
movement could be plotted hour after 
hour enabled help to be summoned to 
ship, and her enemies 
In cases where ships were 
sunk, and crews had to take to their 
beats, the wireless was invaluable 
Early in the war the advantage of 
the powerful wirel station at Bar 
rington Passage became app: 
transmitting range, under 
ircumstances, ran up to fifteen n 
aval miles Sarrington was reinforced 
a chain of coast stations of lesser 
power, but capable of passing messages 
with great rapidity around the coast of 
Nova Scotia, ! wfoun: land, and inte 
the Gulf. Ca pe Race also has a powet 
Stativn n ation of the 
>] ’s, Nfld. By 
the use of the chain of high 
the field of 
transmission of messages ci 
ly increased. Messages origi 
Germar terri and in 
be en frequer , 
power 
nearly 
by 


a distressed 
driven off. 





ess 





hy 











power 





although they 
always ine phe r The fact that 
position from 
been sent can be 
accurately by other station 


t danger to the 


eases the 


Stations, 


a recent invention tne 


vhich a message has 


ships ine 


German Mines Off the Coast 
Shoes liscovery,onthe Canadian coast, 
of mines \ 


are nowadays 








by subs in ries, proved a further 
complication and a source of e anc 
concern to those engaged the wor 
if guarding shipping. Sometimes the 





p 
e of such mines would be 


first 





a ship striking one. In 

( a single mine would break 
i 4 ts mooring wire and be 
found floating. The laying of conne cted 
nes would be expected off focal points 


coast, or positions where ships 
be expected to draw together 
the pursuit of the voyage. Very 
those charged with the duty of 
searching for mines could, by placing 
} lves in the position of’ their 

what he would do. A 
for mines in the approaches 

ild be in the comparative- 
waters of Sambro banks; 
+ a& very dangerous nest 
and re- 
process of mine 
point eight mines 











mines was located 
nio E intensive 
weeping. At 
ere found in a row. 
The business bs mine sweeping made 
1 this war. The sweep- 
ers would procee oa out of Halifax harbor 
n a flotilla and, arrived at the appoint- 
would assume a_ formation 
roughly on the principle that the great- 


this 
great progress 


ea area, 


even 





est area is to be covered, having in view 
the number of vessels available for the 
They decide the depth at which 
the first sweep is to be made. This is 
regulated by a mechanism attached to 
the wire betwen each pair of oes. 
Unless the mines are badly d, ther 
surface indic ‘of th 


One came up olf 


service 





r 
Sambr , 


ie others. 


are no 


presence 

















which led to the discovery of ( 
It was f 1 by the peor fF Sar 
land. the mines found were of 
cylindrical type usually used by 
They were particu y dangerous 

that th floated ina e of 45 
legree il easily ‘ istaken 
for a los rticular ines were 
Four the ner of 1918, after the 
4 tar e! L ‘ , ( Va 1! 

One est fe med t ave bee! 
aid in erro It was fe 1 off Betty 
Is i, to the ith of | 
have done 1 rn 0 : 
ind was pr bly put 
and ir hurry 

The whole area off Halifax has now 
bee! thor wn swept I tne nava 
uthorities consider that there is no 


ikelihood of many mines being left, al 
though this wi!] be ascertained definitely 


} y nade with he 
under tne reement made with the 


enemy that the location of all mines 
shall be disclosed, 


Two Subs: Of Our Coast 
T is thought that two both of the 
Deutschland operated off 
coast. They were times, and 


speed. They 5 


subs, 
type, our 
seen many 
had two 5.7 
of about nine 


<n 
were of slow 


guns with a rans miles, 














and in the latter days of the war many 
merchant ships were more _ heavily 
armed 
In 1918 they n ust ha » begun to think 
that they » close to winter 
weather ar go south. The 
ac 1 deat ta sh 3 as they 
KA vy necess th wel The: 
were enormous ¢ ntities of oil shippe 
from Halif where, on the aster? 
assé verial O Company is 
developing one of the largest plants 
ted coming of the sub 
irines was re: ed when, one fine 


1918, the Lu 
tanker, was 
h two of her 

Blanca and 


summer day, August 6th, 
Planeca, an 
after 


were 


SUNK 
crew 


nother oil 








¢ day aiter ¢t destructic: ‘ 
Lu Blanca, a report went about Hali 
fax that the submarine had been captur 
ed, and was being towed in by two war 
hips with fl nd bands play 








! ite “Chesapeake” up the harbor, 
fter their memerable due! But they 
waited in vain; the sub was busy else 


where. 

For the next 
was a constant stream of reports comi: 
1 of ships fal! victims of the 


r 1 
marines. Five or six Nova Scotian ves 





sels were torpe l 1 or shelled 

titude of the sub captains varied. The 

one who sank the Anais M. Rue gave 
he captain h sition gratu 
ited him on being only iles fron 
land, saying he had freq ly driver 

crew nto their boats iles fron 





» of the schoor 


wou 


land. The capt: in of o1 
Id not to worry, as he 
v of time to save the lives of 
the crew. But they told the captain of 
the Triumph that they would wipe out 
the whole fishing fleet 

This Halifax steam trawler, the 
Triumph, after being captured, wa 
fitted up with guns and wireless by the 
Germans, and a crew put on board; she 
was then sent out raiding on the Middle 
Banks, off Canso, and did much havoc 
On one day there were 108 destitute 
fishermen came into Canso, having lost 
their ships. But she could not scare the 
fishermen off the seas. One Yarmouth 
skipper who refused to leave the Banks, 
when the submarine was busiest 
there, came into port with a fare of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

The captain of one of the submarines 
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From the cane field to the finish of the refined article there is nothing left undone 
to make “ROYAL ACADIA” granulated the purest and best sugar in the world. 
| 100/ 100° 
| {Oo O 
a) 
Ask your Grocer for Made in Nova Scotia 
Royal Acadia and sold 
Sugar all over Canada. 
of unexcelled quality and Granulated, Icing, Cut Loaf, 
put up in convenient packages. and Yellow. 
ICING and POWDERED GRANULATED---2 and 5 Ib. cartons, 10, 20 and CUT LOAF 
- | a ea i 100 Ib. bags, half-barrels and barrels. 5 Ib. cartons, 
25 Ib. and 50 Ib. boxes, - 25 lb. and 50 lb. boxes, 
. Ye barrels and barrels. YELLOW.--Bags and barrels. % barrels and barrels 
| [ The Acadia Sugar Refining Co. | 
& LIMITED 
i 4 HALIFAX, N.S. | 
‘ 
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A National Hotel Manufacturers of 


The Leading Hotel in | | Summer and Winter Underwear, Hosiery, 
Sweaters and Mitts 


Canada’s Leading Port 


AN HISTORIC HOUSE 
1861 - 1919 | 











Canada’s Largest 


qa thbes 


Shoe Packs, 
i Moccasins 
and 
Farm Shoes. 


Manufacturers 
| of 
z Oil Tanned 
1 
wnt Waterproof 





Visit Halifax and Stay at aN hc Faas 
The ls : & RS ei. | ; t Br ah, a 
Halifax Hotel | Bees a ae 


The Home of Comfort and 


alma hy ant ATLANTIC UNDERWEAR LIMITED | | John Palmer Co. 


LIMITED 
E. L. MACDONALD, Manager Moncton - N.B. Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
































Maritime People Cannot Do Better than Buy Maritime-made Fences 


“MARITIME BRAND” FENCES 


are built for strength and the high quality material also ensures a long period 
of service period 


We manufacture Wire Fencing and Gates 


eo ; » Fence Staples, Fence T 
Spring Fencing Wire all sizes, Barb Wire, Poultry Netting 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply " 
particulars. Prices are moderate. 


New Brunswick Wire Fence Co., Limited, Moncton, New Brunswick 


ls. Coiled 
ete 


you, write us direct for full 














Our new passenger liner “Digby” will run regularly between Halifax 
and Liverpool via St. John’s, N’fld. and vice versa. This steamer has 
excellent passenger accommodation, Other first class steamers will 
maintain this service and freight service to London. 


The travelling public, Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers and Mer- 
chants throughout Canada will find our services dependable. 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LIMITED, Halifax, N.S. 


MONTREAL, P.Q. SYDNEY, C.B. 
---AGENTS--- 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE MANCHESTER LINERS, LTD. 
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~Morr’s Chocolates | 


With their | 
smooth, thick 
coating and cen- 
tres of creams, 
nutmeats and jel- 
lies, make the holi- 
day a real joy. 


Moir’s Limited 
Halifax 






























































THE 


Bank of Nova Scotia 


Establishec 





9,700,000 
18,000,000 
220,000,000 


Capital - - $ 
Reserve Fund — - 


Total Assets Over 





The only Chartered Bank with its Head 
Office in the Maritime Provinces 
300 Branches in Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as well as in 


Newfoundland, Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica and in the United States at 
Boston, Chicago and New York. 
















FREDERICTON, N. B. 


the home of 
Canada’s Best Shoemakers 


To this®city fallsjthe honor of producing Canada's best footwear. There, 
the'Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., Limited, started to manufacture on the 
principle that only the best is truly inexpensive. In the years that have 
passed, this high standard of quality has never been deviated from and 
will"continue to be maintained. 


Today, Hartt shoes are sold by the b over Canada and expert shoe men 
knowledge their superiority. 
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An extremely stylish 
Oxford in Black Vici 
Kid. Gold Medal 
oye model 1250 
0. 04 last 












Smart. ale 
gentleman's Oxford. 

Cc, 5. attern, on 
Entent te ecmbina- 


iia 
tion la 1\4 








UILT along fashion's latest contours, of the finest and most 
durable leathers, the grace and elegance of Hartt Shoes are 
fully matched by their wonderful comfort and long-wearing 
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i qualities. 
i There isa wide variet s and ladies and 
: gentlemen to choose fre If ye id now the name of 
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3 THE HARTT BOOT & SHOECO. LIMITED 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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Chicken Haddies || ®*"** 


(Lily Brand, Trade Mark Registered) 


From the cool depths of the NOVA 


Atlantic to your dining table 


Picture yourself on our wharf at Canso or Digby, N.S., some fine SC i I IA ° 


morning, waiting for our fieet to unload its silvery cargo of tender, 
young fish caught in the greatest fishing waters of the world. 


Coal is the basis of 


What would you not give to be able to select the choicest speci- modern industry. It 
mens from that glittering horde? If you could you would doubtless is basic in the prob- 
pick out the same tender, young fish that we use exclusively for lem of reconstrue- 
CHICKEN HADDIES, the delicious, economical sea-food. tion. A_ plentiful 


supply of coal at a 
fair price is of first 


After removing the skin ok The thoughtful and importance and ne- 
and bones, CHICKEN , ii thrifty housewife, al- de 
HADDIES are cooked ways on the lookout for cessity to enable 
telici 4 high quality at low freight, - manufac- 
“ us av . . ° . % 

to a delicious flavor. price, finds CHICKEN turing and _ living 
a a oe HADDIES a_ perfect costs to descend to 
ged astern coasts wrap dish, for they come to mesial 
them in vegetable parch- the table with all the 

ceed <> s ; fresh wholesomeness of 

> appers. en a 
ment sr , ig in nt eo Gam eit Nova Scotia has the 
they are packed in sani- enjoy this savory fish only coal deposits 
tary sealed containers with its delicate flavor on the Atlantic sea- 


so as to ensure retention 
of the delicious flavor. 


enhanced by the use of 
a suitable sauce. 





board of America. 


The quantity avail- o 
FREE SAMPLE able is authori- 
If your food store cannot supply you, write us tatively estimated 
direct, giving your dealer’s name and address at nine thousand 
and enclosing 10c in stamps to cover mailing, million tons. 
and a regular 30c can wiil be sent you without 
delay. 


Investigate the in- 
iam , dustrial opportuni- 
MARITIME FISH CORPORATION, LIMITED ties of this Province. 
Packing Plant at Canso, N. S. General Sales Office, Montreal, P.Q. , 
Write 


W. B. MacCoy, K.C. 


Secretary Industries and 
Immigration 


HALIFAX, N. S. 
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Millions of Cups Enjoyed 


Every Day 


Nothing succeeds like Quality and Value. 


The more Quality given for the money 
the greater the success. 


Figuring on this basis, the Quality given 
in the Red Rose Tea packages must be large 
tor the money 


For millions of cups of Red Rose are 
enjoyed every day in Canada. 


Wherever the railroad, the auto, the 
horse, the canoe, and the dogsled go—be it a 
main road or a trail through the wilderness 

wherever “good” tea is enjoyed and value 
and economy appreciated—there you will 
find the Red Rose packages. 


To supply the demand for Red Rose Tea, 
the T. H. Estabrooks Company operates in 
St. John, New Brunswick, one of the largest 
tea sorting, testing, blending. and packing 
warehouses in Canada, and, in addition, 


there are branches in five other Canadian 
cities. Almost every grocery store in Can- 
ada sells Red Rose Tea. 


While the residents of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces look upon the T. H. Estabrooks Com- 
pany as an industry that belongs to the 
provinces, the lovers of “good tea” all over 
Canada have made it an industry of national 
importance. 


Every day they go by the thousands to 
the grocery stores to buy tea with the dis- 
tinctive Red Rose flavor, the rich Red Rose 
strength, and the splendid Red Rose econ- 
omy. 


Red Rose Tea tastes better, goes farther 
and is more economical, because it consists 
chiefly of hill-grown ASSAM teas—the rich- 
est and strongest in the world. 


Red Rose meets every tea requirement. 


T. H. Estabrooks Company, Limited, Head Office, St. John, N.B. 


Branches at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton 
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SORA 
Electric Starting and Lighting 


N° car has a better starting and 
lighting system than that now 
available to purchasers of Ford Cars. 
It is a Ford product, built into 
the motor— 






















—a positive starter as reliable as 
the motor itself: 

—a powerful lighting system, uni- 
form under all engine speeds. 


On the open models—Touring Cars and Run- 
abouts—it is OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT. 


On closed cars— Sedans and Coupes—it is 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 


On all models the Ford Standard Magneto also 
provides ignition independent of the batteries. 


See the Ford car with this new equipment. 


Ford Runabout $660; Touring $690 
On open models the Electric Starting and Lighting 
Equipment is $100 extra. 
Coupe $975; Sedan $1175 (closed model prices include Electric 
Starting and Lighting Equipment). 
These prices are F. O. B. Ford, Ont. and do not 
include the War Tax. 111 
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Ford Motor oes of Canada, Limited, Ford, Ont. 








IN THE OPEN 
Nothieg is so healthful as 
fresh air and sumehine. G 
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Continued from page 58 
told one of the schooner captains that 
he had come in so far that he saw the 
lights of Halifax. 

That, or something else, decided the 
authorities that Halifax must be dark 
ened; and for months the people were 
groping about with flashlights as all 
street lights were out. Later, this order 
was amended so that street lights 
should have the top and outside black 
ened. But business was done with the 
blinds down in the old garrison city for 
« long time. It was a gloomy time, and 
there was constant expectation of attack 
from airships. When the first deafening 
crash of the explosion came in December 
of 1917, the first thought of everyone 
was that the airships had come at last; 
but no airships could have wrought the 
damage and death of that one fell blast 


The Land Defences of Halifax 
} es land defences of the Port of 


Halifax were of the most vital im 
portance. On both sides of the harbor, 
for miles out, are enormously strong and 
well-armored forts with modern guns, 
powerful searchlights, and all the 
modern scientific devices for detection 
and protection. As soon as war broke 
out, the scheme of defence, always 
the hands of the officer commanding, 
was put in foree. Al! Halifax units 
were immediately mobilized, and all 
those in the Maritime Provinces, includ 
ing the Ist Canadian Garrison Artillery 
18 officers and 249 men; 63rd Regiment 
34 officers and 490 men; 66th Regiment 
34 officers and 490 men; 94th Cape 
Breton Highlanders, 22 officers and 488 
men. Soon after, the P.F.I. Heavy 
Artillery, 6 officers and 134 men; 
Composite Battalion of 24 officers and 
416 men, as well as the C. E., A. S. C 
and A. M. C., 

These troops were at once sent to their 
war stations, where they did hard and 
constant service, continually asking to 
be sent overseas, and continually being 
told that they were absolutely necessary 
where they were. Only by going out and 
doing personal recruiting among their 
friends and relatives at home, to fill 
their places in the garrison, could they 
get away; and in this manner each 
regiment sent drafts overseas equalling 
several times the number of men in the 
original establishment. 

On the declaration of war. one of the 
two entrances of the harbor was block- 
ed by the sinking of a ship in the chan- 
nel; the other entrance was protected 
by sinking an anti-submarine net. This 
defence was maintained during the con- 
tinuance of the war, being raised only 
for the admission of properly identified 
ships. 


were orde red out 


Wreckages on the Coast 
HERE were many wrecks in war 
time, particularly when the sub- 

marines were operating. It was a com- 
mon thing, indeed, for ships to go on 
the rocks, and then claiin they were 
torpedoed. Five ships, one of which was 
filled with troops, tan ashore on the 
coast within reach of Halifax in one 
morning. Several of them were foreign 
ers. There was fog and bad weather 
at the time, but the situation was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that they 
were all keeping pretty well in to get 
clear of the submarines, and also by the 
fact that the foreigners were shooting 
out wireless messages, many of which 
were unintelligible or misleading. One 
ship made her messages with three 
different ships’ signals, to the effect that 
three warships were ashore, and there 
was naturally some excitement when 
this reached Halifax. The troopship 
ashore that morning was the City of 
Vienna, with 1,400 men on board. She 
was on Sambro shoal, and two U. S. 
warships were called up and stood by 
her. The helpful Americans took the 
men off her before dark that night; but 
she became a total wreck, and is still 
bleaching her bones with many another 
around Sambro. 

It is interesting to note here that. 
owing to the perfecting by a Canadian 
during the war of an invention, the 
germ of which has been in our marine 
department for thirty years, any ship 
may now come into Halifax by electrical! 
guidance as easily as a car follows a 
trolley along the wire. 
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Hurry up, gentlemen! M 
€, the merry-go-round | 
‘For is hi ! 
the 7 
thir the ¢ 
ind t l ! 
Ml ! 
Wher 
l is answere 
\ nere eS <¢y it I i I 
epi three rters t ) 
from thirteer 
The little ill of pe pate sj é 
‘ i rra \ iu 
4 ettle | 1Iowr { I it ment 
we rree! 
I) le Zero the roupte i 
i swept the table bare 
lexa curs “There iin't 
en-eyed horse runnin’ for the u 
rybody oO chance Here, I’ 
y to cash ir 


Ht shoved tne ory chips rritab 
A a s the table, and the croupie 
ng the n h board uid: “A 
Musal | and fifty 
As methodically as he had built ip 
e ips, fron lrawer he erected 
ttle golden plinths of twenty dollar 


yeces, and with both hands pushed then 
toward the winner 
exas put the palm of his hand on the 
shiny mound, saying 

“I'm goin’ to orate; I’n 
hide-bound ‘cause of this sleep ir 
Walla To-morrow I’m pullin’ 
y freight down the trail to the outside 


+ 





where men 1s But these yeller-throated 
nyt birds says 1 got a cow-hocked 
whangdoodle on four hoofs named 


Horned Toad that can outrun anything 
hat eats with molars in Walla Walla, 
from a grasshopper’s jump to four miles 
Now I've said it, ladies—who’'s next?” 

{ quiet voice at his elbow answered 

st plaintively ‘If you will take 

paw off those yellow boys I'll bury 
em twice.” 

At the sound of that drawling voice 
lexas sprang to his feet, whirled, and 
ceing Carney, struck at him viciously 
Carney simply bent his lithe body, and 

e next instant Iron Jaw had Texas by 
the throat, shaking him like a rat 





“You damned locoed fool!” he swore 
what d’you meal what d’you mean?” 
ich a iery being emphasized by a vigor 
snake 
He simply means,” explained Carney, 
' he’s _ heap bluffer—a wind 
nbler he’s called he quit 
hat’s just I thought 
“Give him a chance, Blake,’ Death-or 
the-trail interposed: “Let go!” 
Iron Jaw pressed Texas back into h 
saying “You've got too muct 
Mmo0ze If ye l1wantt bet on your horse 
t there and cut out this Injun stuff.’ 


cs AKY DICK had umped to his fee 
. startled bv the fact that Carney was 


out to DreakK In On his preserve Now 





Lid es * | Tex p nin’ for a race 
( awa is waitin’ so 18 nis DaCcKI! 
Carney turned his gray eyes on the 
er 
[here's a rule in this count: Snak 
hat when tw me na ota Iss 
thers keep out I've inde? 
i | te ( th iCcK ipbit 
uff ur he mak good or takes his 
) 
Wal 
Te a thun 
‘ t me ‘G 
head,”’ so he said, surlily ‘There 
money on the table Anybody car 
me in—the game’s wide open.” : 
‘That being so,” Carney drawled, 
“there’s a little buckskin horse tied to 
he post outside, that’s carried me fo 
ree years around this land of t 


ind he looks geod to me.” 

He unslung from his waist a leather 
rell, and dropped its snake-like body 
across the Texas coin, saying: 

“There’s two thousand in twenties, 
ind if this cheap-singing person sees 
raise, it goes for a race at a mile-and-a 
quarter between the little buckskin out 
side and this cow-hocked mule he si 


bout.” 


Owners Up 





from page 20 
I ee this da bucksk 
1 is nyected 
“You don’t need to worry,” Iron Jaw 
nmente he horse is pretty nigh as 
f nown as Bulldog ; 
But Texas, hav ng beer borr I a 
eY nest of iniquity, a stable boy, tout 
half e-track ringer, and runner for 
e-tapping ! S Naturally sus 
! 1 
I t itch agains n unknown,’ 
‘ ted; “let me lamp this Flyir 
lut il f ti P ! t may be Sal 
f lI know 
“Let him get out the door.” ¢ arney 
¢ | t will ) good-bye we'll 
ever see nit 4 
‘And if we don’t,” Snaky Dick inter- 
sed, “I'll cover your money, Carney.” 
Bulldog swung the gray eyes, and 
veiled (hem at the red-and-yellow 
treaked beads tnat did seeing duty in 


Snaky’s face: 

“You ever hear about the vent wno 
was kicked out of Paradise and told to 
ro scoot along on his belly for butting 

’’ Then he followed the little crowd 
at Texas Sam’s heels 

N the yellow blare of the Del Monte 
I ghts the buckskin looked very little 
like a race horse He stood about fif 
teen-and-a-quarter hands, looking not 
much larger than a pony, as, half asleep, 
he had relaxed his body; the lop ears 
hanging almost at right angles to his 
lean bony head suggested humor more 
than speed He stood “over” on his 
front legs, a habit contracted when he 
favored the weak knees As he was a 
gelding his neck was thin, so far remov- 
ed from a crest that it was almost ewe- 
like; his tremendous width of rump 
used the hip bones to project, suggest 


ca 
ing an archaic design of equine struc- 
ture The direct lamplight threw 
cavernous shadows all over his lear 
form 


Texas Sam shot one rapid look of ap 
praisement over the sleepy little horse; 
then he laughed 

“Pinch me, Iron Jaw!” he cried; “an 
I ridin’ on the tail-board of an overland 

: rs in the 


h desert, and 


ling 
He pointed o forefinger at the buck- 
ack-rabbit 


that runs for your money?” he queried 


“ that the lonir 
SKIT Is tha ie pin 


of Carney 


“That horse’s name is Pat,” Bulldog 
nswered quietly, “and we’ve been pals 
so long that when any yapping coyote 
snaps at him I most naturally kick the 
brute out of the way But that’s the 
I Buckskin Pat, that my money 
says can outrun, for a_mile-and-a- 





quarter, the horse you describe as a cow- 
hocked cow pony the same being, I take 
it, the horse you scooted away on when 
I slapped e mouth this morn- 


, , +) 
you o i 


Texas Sam was naturally of a vicious 
temper, and this allusion caused him to 
are up again, as Carney meant it to 
But Iron Jaw whirled him around, say 

ay, ut out the man end of it—let’s get 
lown to cast We aint had a live huss 
ahs for so long that I most forget what 
t looks | ke If vou two mean business 
ome insia¢ a put up your bets, 


rentiemel! 


RON JAW abrogated to himself the 
| duty of master of ceremonies First he 
set his croupier to work counting the 

old of Texas Sam and Bulldog Carney 
There were an even hundred twenty dol 
ar gold pieces in the belt Carney had 
thrown on the table 

“You're shy on the raise,” Iron Jaw 
remarked, winking at Texas. 

“T'll see his raise,” the latter growled 
“You've got more ‘n that of ming in 
your safe, Iron Jaw, so stack ’em up for 
me till they’re level. I might as well 
win somethin’ worth while though there 
won't be no fun in the race. That jack 
that buckskin’—he checked himself 
“won't make me go fast enough to know 
I'm in the saddle.” 

“You let me in on*that and I’ll furnish 

speed,” Snaky Dick could not resist 




















Solid Comfor 


Living-room furniture upholstered 
in Craftsman Fabrikoid is always 
comfortable, 
looking. 


clean and inviting 
Soft leather splits soon lose their 
shape and also get shabby looking 
in a short time. Not so Fabrikoid. 


It always holds its shape and looks 
fresh. 


‘It is waterproof, stainproof and 
sanitary too—added features that 
appeal to every good housewife. 


Write for our booklet, “Home 
Upholstering.” It tells you in 
Simple language just how you 
can do most of your own up- 
holstering work at home 
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To those who are really 
particular about the Coffee 
they drink, there is one 
brand that always pleases 
particularly well because it 
is particularly good— 
Chase & Sanborn’s “SEAL 
BRAND” COFFEE. 


In }2, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—Ground—Pulverized— 
also fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 
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Lift Corns Right Off! 
It Doesn't Hurt a Bit! 


corm 


corn, 








re) clear 


the fingers. 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 


Calluses on Bottom of Feet | | | 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft . 


“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Costs Only a Few Cents — Try It! 


your feet of every corn and callus, \ | vy, 
cost only a few cents—at drug stores. 


Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a 
touchy corn or a callus, instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift that bothersome 


or callus right off, root and all, with 
No pain at all! No soreness! 


also corns between the toes and the 
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Delightful Puddings 
In a Few Minutes 


One of the most important things about Pure Gold 
Quick Puddings is their easy method of prey aration. 
It is almost magical the way a delicious pudding arises 
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minutes. 





only a short time in which to prepare a meal. 

selection always in the house. You'll be sur- 

w often they will help you. They are always 
sure of anenthusiastic welcome. Tapioc: 


custard and chocolate, I15c. a package at 
ali grocers, 


Pure Gold Desserts 
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the temptation to clutch at the money 
he saw slipping away from him. “Make 
it a three-cornered sweep, Mr. Carney,” 
he pleaded; “I'll ante.” 

“It would be some race,” Iron Jaw 
encouraged; “some race, boys. I’ve seen 
the little buckskin amble. I don’t know 

| nothin’ about this Texas person’s cara- 
van, but Clatawa, for a sauce bottle that 
holds both warm and cold blood, aint so 
slow—he aint so slow, gents.” 

The idea caught on; everybody in the 

} saloon rose to the occasion. Yells of 
“Make it a sweep! Let Clatawa in! 
Wake up old Walla Walla with some- 
thing worth while!” came from many 
throats. 

Bulldog seemed to debate the matter, 
a smile twitching his drab mustache. 

“T’ve said it,’ Texas cried: ‘she’s 
wide open. Anybody that’s got a pet 
eagle he thinks can fly faster ’n my 
cow-pony can run, can enter him. 
There aint no one barred, and the limit 
’s up where the pines point to.” 


YNAKY DICK had edged around the 
Y table till he stood close beside Bull 
dog, where he whispered: ‘Let me in, 
Carney; I’ve been layin’ for this flannel- 
|! mouth. I don’t want to see him get away 
| with Walla Walla money. You save 
| your stake with me, if I’m in.” 

Carney pushed the little wizen-faced 
|speaker away, saying: “Any kind of a 
talking bird can swing in on a win- 
ining if he’s got a copper-riveted, cinch 
bet. But sport, as I understand it, 
| gentlemen, consists in providing excite- 
ment, taking on long chances.” 

“That’s Bulldog talkin’,” somebody 
interrupted; and they all cheered. 

“That being acknowledged,” Carney 
resumed, “I feel like stealing candy 
from a blind kid when I crowd in on this 
Texas person. A yellow man wouldn't 
know how to own a real horse; that 
money on the table is, so to speak, mine 
now; but as Snaky Dick is panting to 
make it a real race, purely out of a 
kindly feeling for Walla Walla sports, 
I’m going to let him draw cards. Cla- 
tawa is welcome.” 

“The drinks is on the house when I 
hear a wolf howl like that,” Snaggle 
Tooth yelled. “Crowd up, gentlemen 
the drinks is on the house! Old Walla 
Walla is goin’ to sit up and take notice; 
Bulldog is some live wire.” 


 Prggreecacer were thrust back; men 
4 crowded the bar; liquors were tos- 
sed off. Sheriff Teddy the Leaper, who 
had come in, felt his arm touched by 
Carney, and inclining his head to a 
gentle pull at his coat sleeve, he heard 
the latter whisper, “Stake holder for 
my sake.” That was all. 

Then the crowd swarmed back to the 
table where the croupier had remained 
beside the mound of gold. 

“You give Jim, there, a receipt for a 
thousand, and he'll pass it out,” Iron 
Jaw told Texas. 

Jim the croupier took from the safe 
behind him rolls of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces and stood them up in Texas’s 
pile. He removed a few coins, saying: 
“The pot is right, gentlemen; two 
thousand apiece.” 

“Hold on,” Snaky Dick cried; “it aint 
closed yet—I draw cards.” 

“Not till you see the bet and the 
raise,” Carney objected. “Nobody 
whispers his way into this game; it’s 
for blood.” 

“Give me a cheque book, Snaggle 
Tooth.” 

“Flimsies don’t go,” Carney objected. 

“Nothin’ but the coin weighs in agin 
me,” Texas agreed; “put up the dough, 
boys, or keep out.” 

Snaky was in despair. Here was just 
the softest spot in all the world, and 
without the cash he couldn’t get in. 

“Will you cash my cheque?” he asked 
Iron Jaw 

“If Baker ’ll O.K. it I figger you must 
have the stuff in his bank-—it’ll be good 
enough for me,” Iron Jaw replied. 

There was a little parley between 
Snaky Dick, his associate, and Baker, 
who was a private banker. The cheque 
was made out, endorsed, and cashed 

| from the gambling funds, Iron Jaw be- 
ing a partner of Snaggle Tooth’s in 
this commercia] enterprise. 
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For cuts and 
wounds 


Absorbine, Jr. may be usedgwith full assur 
ance that it will cleanse, heal and halt in 
fection. It is purely herbal. You want 
Absorbine, Ir. because it gives double service 

as a powerful antiseptic and a most efh- 
cient liniment . 


Absorbine,J! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LIMIMENT 
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should be kept constantly in the medicine chest at 
home, factory or office. Doing double the duty of 
ordinary liniments it naturally has many more pract 
cal uses. It is just the thing for tired, sore, ach ng 
feet Takes out the sting and burning and gives the 
feet “increased mileage’ 


Helps limber up heavy tennis legs and 
takes the stiffness out of golf shoulders 
Good for ridding stiff jounts and muscles 
of inflammation; for lameness and 
swellings 


Use Absorbine. Jr. freely full strength 


for sprains and bruised conditions, or 
jiluted as an alter-the-game rub down 


Absorbine, Jr.“ $1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 


A liberal trial bottle will be sent t 
your address on receipt of I0c stamp 
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Gum tenderness — 


a serious tooth-menace 












T is true that four 

out of five people 
over forty suffer 
from gum- shrinkage 
or Pyorrhea (Riggs 
D ease But many 
people even under 
hirty have Pyorrhea 
Women, particu 
larly after the baby 
comes, are pecu 
stbject to Pyorrhea 

h time they can 
> careful about 
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On Ras olin Ie 


When the pot mplete, 
housand on the table, Texas said: 
‘We’ve got to have a stake holder Are 
you both agreeable to Mr. Blake?” 


YNAKY DICK coughed, and hesitated 
. He had no Suspicion that 
had any interest with Texas Sam, but 
knowing the man as he did, he felt 


that before the race was run Iron Jaw 


ind Snaggle Tooth would be in the 
game up to the eyes 
The drawling voice of Carney brok« 
the little hush that followed this request 
‘You re fro + e ¢ its a M iw P vi l 
now all about your own horse, and that 
ets you out. The selecting of a stake 


holder, and such, most properly belongs 


to Walla Walla, that is to say. such of 











us interested as more or less live here 
The Sheriff of Shoshone, who is present 
t he'll oblige, is the man that holds 
my money, and yours, too, unless you 
want to « “ Does that suit you, 
Snaky?’ ; 

It does,” th atter answered cheer- 
fully, for, fully believing that Clatawa 
was going to show a clean pair of heels 

» the other horses, he wanted the 
money where he could get it without 
un-vlay 

“That's settle th Carney said 

thely, noring Texas completely. He 
turned to Te vy the Leaper: “Will you 
oblige She , 

The Sheriff was agree “able, Saying 
that as soon as they had completed de- 
tals tney would take the money over 
to Baker's bank and lock it up in the 
safe, Baker promising to take charge 
of it, even if A were at night 

“Just epe: the conditions of the 
match,” the Sheriff said, and he drew 
from his por ket a note book and pe ncil. 

Carney seized the opportunity to say: 

‘A three-cor: race between the 
buckskin gelding , the black gelding 





Horned Toad, and the bay horse Clatawa 


at one mile and a quarter. The stake, 
two thousand dollars a corner; winner 
take all. To be run one week from to- 
lay.” 

“Is that right, gentlemen?” the 


Sheriff asked; “all agreed?” 

“Owners up—this is a ger 
Texas snapped 

“Satisfactory?” the Sheriff asked, his 
eyes on Carney. The latter nodded; 
and Iron Jaw winked at Snaggle Tooth. 
Snaky Dick could scarce credit his ears; 
sure ly the gcds were looking with favor 
upon his fortunes; the other riders 
would be giving him many pounds in 
this self-accepted handicap. 


itleman’s 


race,” 


T Sheriff Teddy’s suggestion the gold 
4 was carried over ‘9 Baker’s bank, 
a stone building almost opposite the Del 


the bag containing it was sealed, 
Baker giving 
thousand 


Monte; 
and placed in a big safe, 
the Sheriff a receipt for six 
dollars. 
Then they 
for target 


went back to the Del Mou.te 
practice at the bottle, eact 
man implicated buying ammunition. 
At this time Carney had taken the 
buckskin to his stable, going back to the 
saloon. 
Snaggle Tooth made a short patriotic 
speech, the burden of which was that 
the saloon was full of men of eager 
habit who had not had a chance to sit 
into the game, and to ameliorate the 
condition of these mournful mavericks 
he would sell pools on the race, for the 
mere honorarium of five per cent. 
Fever was in the men’s blood; if he 
aud suggested twenty per cent. it would 
have gone. 
Snaggle Tooth 
hind a faro table 
“The pool is 


} 


took up his position be 
and called out: 
open, with Clatawa, 


Horned Toad, and Pat in the box. What 
am I bid for first choice?” 
“Twenty dollars,” a voice cried. 
‘Thirty.” another said. 
“e Forty ” 
“Pitty.” 
A dry rasp that suggested an alka 


line throat squeaked, “A hundred. Is 
a horse race, or are we dribblin’ in 
at the Synagogue.” 

Tooth yapped, 


tris 
to the plate 


“Sold!” Snaggle know 


ing well that excitement begat quick 
action. “Which cayuse do you favor, 
plunger?” ; 

[he range horse, Clatawa.’ 


croupier at Snaggle Tooth’s « 


The 


MacLean’s 


bow took the bidder’s five twenty-dollar 
and passed him a slip with 


latawas name on it. 


“A hundred dollars in the box and 
second choice for sale,” Snaggle Tooth 
rawled, his prominent fang gleaming 
the lamp light as he mouthed the 

y I7US, 
en, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, was 
like the quick popping of a machine 


In; at seventy-five the 


bids hung fire, 


the auctioneer, thumping the table 

with his bony fist, snapped: “Sold! 
Name your jack-rabbit.” 

“Horned Toad,” came from the bid- 
eY f the seventy-five 


‘A hundred and seventy-five in the 
x.”” Snaggle Tooth droned, “and the 








1 in for sale What about it, you 
pikers—what ‘about it?” 

There seemed to be nothing about it, 
unle silence was somethings The hush 
seemed to dampen the gambling spirit. 

‘What!” yelned Snaggle Tooth; “two 
thousand golden bucks staked on the 
horse now, and no tin-horn with sand 


enougn in nis 2@1zZzara 


to open his trap! 


This is a race, not a funeral—who’s 
dead? Bulldog, you laid even money; 
here’s a hundred and seventy wi goin’ 
rg Ain't you got a ch: inc 
dollars?” Carney bid as if lriven 





‘Ten dollars, ten dollars bid for the 

ickskin; a hundred and seventy-five in 
the bex, and ten dollars bid for the 
huckskin. Sold!” 

The first pool was followed by others, 
one after another; the roulette table, 
the keno game, and faro were in the dis- 
card—their tables were deserted. 

It soon became evident that Clatawa 
was a hot favorite, the public’s money 
was all for the Walla Walla champion. 
Noting this the Horned Toad trio hung 


back, bidding less. Clatawa was sell- 
for a hundred, Horned Toad about 
fifty, and the buckskin sometimes 


knocked down at ten to Carney, or 
sometimes bid up to twenty by someone 
tempted by the odds 

At last Carney slipped quietly away, 
having bought at least twenty pools that 
stood him between three and four 
thousand to a matter of two hundred. 


N the morning he rode the buckskin 

out to Molly’s cottage and turned 
him over to Billy. 

The boy’s voice trembled with delight 
when he was told of what had taken 
place. 

“Gee! now I will get well,” he said; 
“I'll beat the bug out now- -I’ll have 
heart. You see, Mr. Carney, I got. set 
down in California a year ago. It was- 
n’t my fault; I was ridin’ for Timberleg 
Harley, and he give the horse a bucket 
of water before the race; he didn’t want 
to win—was lettin’ the horse run for 
Sweeny, layin’ for a big price later on. 
He had an interest in a book, and they 


took liberties with the horse’s odds— 
he was favorite. He didn’t dare tell 
me anything about it, the hound. When 


I found the horse couldn't raise a gal- 
lop, hangin’ in my hands like a sea lion, 
I didn’t ride him out thinkin’ he’d broke 
down. They had me up in the judges’ 
stand, and sent for the books. It looked 
bad. Timberleg got off by swearin’ I’d 
pulled the horse to let the other win; 
swore that I stood in with the books 
that had overlaid him. I was give the 
gate, and it just broke my heart. I was 
weak from wastin’ away. And you 
can’t beat the bug out if you lose your 


courage; there ain’t nothin’ to it, 
the bug ’l] win—it’s a hundred to one on 


him. 

“First thing, I’m goin’ to give Waster 
a ball to clean him out; give him a bran 
mash, too. He must be like a curry- 
comb inside, ~y and hay and every- 
thing here is full of this damn cactus. 
A week aint much to ready-up a horse 
for a race, but he aint got no fat to 
work off, and he knows the game. Ina 
week he'll be as spry as a "kitten. I'll 
just play with him. I'll bunk with him, 
too. If Slimy Red got wise to anythin’ 
he’d slip him a twig of locoe, or put a 
sponge up his nose. Do you know what 
that thief did once, Mr. Carney? He 
was a moonlighter; he sneaked the 
favorite for a race that was to be run 
next day out of his stall at night and 
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galloped him four miles with about a 
hundred and sixty in the saddle. That 
settled the favorite; he run his race 
same 's if he was pullin’ a hearse.” 

“That's a good idea, Billy. There’s 
half-a-dozen Slimy Reds in Walla Walla; 
it’s a good idea, only I'll do the sleeping 
with the buckskin. I'd be lonesome 
away from him.” 

The boy objected, but Carney was 
i(irm. 





| ILLY was not only a good rider, but 

he was a man of much brains 
There was little of the art of training 
that he did not know, for his father 
had been a trainer before him—he had 
been brought up in a stable. 

Fortunately the buckskin’s working 
life had left little to be desired in the 
way of conditioning; it was just that 
the sinews and muscles might have be 
come case-hardened, more the muscles 
of endurance than activity 

But then the race was over a distance, 

mile-and-a-quarter, where the endur- 
ance of the thoroughbred would tell over 
Clatawa. Indeed, full of the contempt 
which a racing man has for a cold-blood 
ed horse, Billy did not consider Clatawa 
in the race at all. 

“That part of it is just found money,” 
he assured Carney. “Clatawa will go off 
with a burst of speed like those Texas 
half-milers, and he’ll commence to die 
at the mile; he hasn’t a chance” 

As to Ding Dong it was simply a ques- 
tion of whether the black had improved 
and Waster gone back enough through 
being thrown out of training to bring the 
two together. Anywhere near alike in 
condition Waster was a fourteen pound 
better horse than Ding Dong. It might 
be that now, his legs sounder than they 
had ever been when he was racing, 
Waster might run the best mile-and-a- 
quarter of his life. 

Of course this might not be possible 
in a three-quarter sprint, for, at that 
terrific rate of going, running it from 
end to end at top speed, a certain 
nervous or muscular system would be 
called upon that had practically become 
atrophied through the more leisure ways 
of the trial work. 

The little man pondered over these 
many things just as a man of com- 
merce might mentally canvass great 
markets, conveying his point of view to 
Carney generally. He would map out 
the race as they sat together in the 
evening. 

“Of course Snaky Dick will shoot out 
from the crack of the pistol, and try 
to open up a gap that'll break our 
hearts. He won’t dare to pull Clatawa 
in behind; a cold-blooded horse’s got the 
heart of a chicken—he'd quit. Slimy’ll 
carry Ding Dong along at a rate he 
knows will leave him enough for a 
strong run home; but he'll think that 
he’s only got Clatawa to beat and he'll 
pull out of his proper pace—he’ll keep 
within strikin’ distance of Clatawa. I'll 
let them go or I know "bout how fast 
Waster can run that mile-and-a-quarter 
from end to end. Don’t you worry if 
you see me ten lengths out of it at the 
mile Waster won all his races comin’ 
through his horses from behind, ‘cause 
he’s game. When Clatawa cracks, and 
I'm not up, Slimy’ll stop ridin’, he'll let 
his horse down, thinkin’ he’s won. You'll 
see, Mr. Carney. If a quarter-of-a-mile 
from the finish post I’m within three 
lengths of Ding Dong and not drivin’ 
him you can take all the money in sight 
I'll tell you somethin’ else, Mr. Carney; 
if I’m up with Ding Dong, and Slimy 
Red thinks I’ve got him, he’ll try a foul.” 

“Glad you mentioned it, little man,” 
Carney remarked drily. 

TT°HE buckskin was given a long steady 
gallop the day after he had received 
the ball of physic; then for three days he 
was given short sprinting runs and 
little practice at breaking from the gu: 
Two days before the race he was giver 
a mile-and-a-quarter at a little under 
ful! speed; rated as though he were in ; 
race, the last half a topping gallop. He 
showed little distress, and cleaned up h 
oats an hour later after he had been 
cooled off. Bi 
happy content 
Nobody who was a judge of a horse’ 





lly was in an ecstasy of 
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pace had 


over the 


seen Waster ga 
full course, for the h« V 


llop his trial 


had 





arranged it cleverly Texas Sam and 
Snaky Dick bott ed their horses 
in the morning, and sometime rave 
them a slow gallop in the evening 


Billy knew that at the rst peep of day 
some of the Clataw 
the track, so | 

until everybody had gone home 


people wouid be 


Waited that morr 








fast thinking : the gallo} were over: 
then he slipped on to the course and 
covered the mi'e-and-a-quarte without 
being seer 

The cou t cht wa ne 
hundred Teet wiae \ tside of th 
own on the rT iil ‘ running 
parailel to the ne ! tree The 
finish post w Dy te th eart of. th 
tow! 

The week was on buthinw ales 

i one heard not but b ne jar 
FO! It w t e morning, noon, and 
cht 

Carne } u — ng 
augned cyt ily at nis” ser isness. 
Iron Jaw could not understand it, for 
Bu gy nad reputation for everness; 
it here he W ting like a tenderfoot. 
Or or twice ispicion flashed across 
I mi! ut rhaps Bulldog had dis 
< ‘ i! eant to ca 
ne after tl von the race But 
there was ¢ taw there was nothing to 
cover u ‘ irely Carney 
aiar I he could beat the Day 
his buckskin. Besides they weren't ra 
! inder Jockey Clu rules Thev 
hadn't guarantes thine: Carney 
t ifcned | horse against the black 





ind there he was; names didn’t count 
the horse was the tl 
Molly had | 


suspicious over Bi 





eard about the match and 


lly’s active 








had grow! 
partic yn, fearing it might bring on 
her ‘ R he rode a punishing 
race n she taxed Billy with this 
ne fj leaded so hard for a chance to help 
out, assuring Molly that Waster would 
run his own race, and would need little 
help from him, that she yielded. When 
she talked to Bul idog about it he told 


te Billy, the ad thousand, if he won it. 


ND then came the day of the great 


4 m h From tl time he first 
golder haf »f sunlight had streamed 
over the Bitter R Mountains, picking 
cut t for f Walla Wa struc 
ture that jc ke a ight pack 
of wolves sle ! n the plain, till we 
o! to the ifternor the border towr 
had heer na fermer What ittere 
vhether there was gold in the Coeur « 
Alenes or not, whethe he Nez Perces 
were good Presbyteriar nder tk 
leadership, physi ally, of Chief Joseph 
and spiritually, Missionary Mackay, was 


ot oO moment 


A man lay cold 1 leath, a plug of 


end somewhere his chest, the result 
of a gambling vy, but the rrow 
vw lia be SO0T enough Lo nvest rave to 
day was the day—the day of the race; 
minor business was suspended 
It made men thirsty, this hot, parching 
ipation; women had desire for 
Suan Doors stood open, for the 
dwellers could not sit, but prowled in and 
out, watching the slow, loitering ock 
hands for four o’clock 
One phrase was on everybody's lips 


“T'll take that bet 


Numerically the followers of Clatawa 





were in the majority; but there was a 
weight of metal behir Horned Toa 
that steadied » market; it came from 

mysterious urce Texas Sam had 





heen played for a blatar fool, nobody 












had seen Horned ' show a perform 
ance that would warrant ba ! 

The little buckskin wa ooked upo! 
as a sacrifice to ywwner’s W wi 
determinatio \ i rit 
that nee rouse cou I iffe 
They pitied Carney be ! they like 
him: but what the use of f 

ith a man who held the we est nar 
And vet wher 0 ry] i 
offered ten to one against the 1 
a man, quite calma ere I 
dog Carney himself, lookir 
mine ‘wae a rock 
of the Columbia, would sa I 

“T'll te ‘des tied het * And he w é 
prood one yellow eagie or! ft | 


that 


MacLean’s 


almost ominous, the quiet seriousness of 
this man who said his name was Oregon, 
just Oregon. 





‘Talk of gamblers,” Iron Jaw said 
with a spluttering laugh, and he pointed 
to the street where little knots of people 
tood, close packed against some two, 
vho, money hand, were backing their 

th. Then the fatty laugh chilled into 


old-blooded sneer: 


‘Snaggle Tooth, we'll learn these tin- 
horns somethin’; to-morrow your safe 
on’t be big enough to hold it. But say, 
nt t that Texas brayin’ ass have no 


nore booze,’ 

“If you ask me, Blake, I 
He’s plumb babyfied 
arney—sober he’d quit.” 


when we 


think he’s 
yee! now be 
ise of ( 
“Carney won't turn a hair 
win.’ 

“Course he won't. 
Texas’s noddle 
hoodooed ; 
me! 
him.” 

Snaggle, that coyote 

1 of them outlaws, 
crooked thar 
front—-he just 


But you can’t get 
with a funnel 
me to plant a 


» finish for fear 


at into 
he’s 
iple of gur 
} 


log i grab 





“Look her 
hell! I krow the bree 


race 





avopin T 





ust himself; he’s afraid he’ll foul 
tl hers when the chance flashes on 
hin You just tell him that we can’t 
t ‘to k s venty thousant good-bye 
because of any Injun trick; the Sheriff 


wouldn't stand for it for a minute; he’d 
to the second horse 


a calf by the 


turn the money over 


juick as a wolf’d grab 


throat 


that 
the 


_ was the atmosphere or 
sweet-breathed August day in 
town of Walla Walla. 

It was a perfectly conctived race: 
three men in it and each one confident 
that he held a royal flush; each one cer- 
tain that, bar crooked work, he could 
win. 

The sporting Commandant of the U.S. 
Cavalry troop had been appointed judge 
of the finish at the Sheriff's suggestion. 
And another ofticer was to fire the start- 
ing gun. 

It was a spr 
going to suit 





archaic 


ingy turf course, just the 
Waster, whose legs had 
been dicky. On a hard course, built up 
of clay and sand, guiltless of turf, the 

fierce hammering of the hoofs might even 
yet heat up his legs, though they looked 
ound; his clutching hoofs might « 


up out 
nrooted earth and bow a tendon. 








before race time people had 





flocked to the where would be set 
tled the ownership of thousands of dol 
lars by the lant steed that first 





»’s eye as he flashed past 
eutenant-Governor 
magnificent Nez 
sat his half-blood- 

horse, a six-foot-three bronze Apollo, 
every inch a king in his beaded buck- 
skins ar feathers. The pic 
ture was Homeric, , grand, and behind the 
canvas the subtle duplicity of gold wor 
shippers 

At half-past three a hush fel] 
chattering, betting, vociferating throng, 
as the judge, a tall soldierly figure of a 


ught tne ju 
the post Even Li 
Moore was there; tt 
Perces, Chief Joss ph, 








over the 








man, called: 
“Bring out the horses for his race: it 
time to go to the post! 
Clatawa was the first to push from 


throng to the where 
ie judge stood. He was a beautiful, 
igh-spirited bay with black points, and 
a broad line of white starting from a 
star from his forehead adown his some- 
what Roman Two led him, 
either side, and a blanket cov- 


behind the 


+} 


course 





nose. men 
one on 
ered his form. 
Then Horned 
by a stable 
showed the outlir 


rhe horse 


forward 
blanket 
small saddle. 


unconcerned 


Toad was led 
man; beneath a loose 
es of 
walked with the 
- 


tep of one accustomed to crowds, and 
noise, and blare Beside him strode 
Texas Sam, ong coat draping his 
form. 

Behind Horned Toad came the buck 


Bulldog Carney, and 
beside Carney a figure that might have 
! ‘r boy out for the holiday 
The buckskin walked with the 
iifference Horned Toad had show: 

As he was brought to a stand he lifted 
ee Ww up the flopped 
sno tri , and with his big 
bright eves gazed far down the track. 

like a huge bbon laid out on the 





same i 


nis long, iean nec 


ears, spread h 


zine 


Baveh, 
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plain, as if wondering where was the 
circular course he loved so well. He 
knew it was a race—-that he was going 
to battle with those of his own kind. 
The tight cinching of the little saddle on 
his back, the bandages on his shins, the 
sponging out of his mouth, the little 
sprinting gallops he had had—all thes« 
touches had brought back to his memory 
the game his rich, warm, thoroughbred 
blood loved. His very ta 
with the thrill of it. © 

“Mount your horses; it is time to go 
to the post!” Judge Cummings called, 
watch in hand 


il was arched 


2 blanket was swept from 
Clatawa’s back, showing nothing 
but a wide, padded surcingle, with a 


little pocket either side for his rider’s 





feet. And Snaky Dick, dropping his 
coat, stood almost as scantily attired: 
a pair of buckskin trunks being the only 
garment that marked brown, 





n onkey-like form. 
Horned Toad carried a rac 

from a snaffle bit the 

through the steel r s of 
At this Carney 


ing saddle, 
and reins ran 
a martingale 


id more thar 


no 
ing 


smiled, a 











one in the crowd wondered at this get 
up for a Supposed cow-pony 

Then, when Texas threw his long coat 
to a stable man, and stood up a slim 


lath of a man, clad in light racing boots, 
thin, white racing breeches, and a loose 
silk jacket, people stared again. It was 
as if, by necromancy, he had suddenly 
wasted from off his bones forty pounds 
of flesh 

But there was still further magic 
waiting the curious throng, for now the 
buckskin, stripped of his blanket, show- 
ed atop his well-ribbed back a tiny mat- 


ter of pigskin that looked like a huge 


postage stamp. And the little figure of 
a man, one foot in Carney’s hands, was 
fted lightly to the saddle, where he 
sat in attire the duplicate of Texas 





Sam’s 

With a bellow of rage Iron Jaw push- 
ed forward, crying: 

“Hold there! What th’ hell 
doin’ that horse, you damn 
Get down!” 

He reached a huge paw to the rider's 
thigh, as though he would yank him out 


of the saddle. 
H's fingers had scarce touc hed 
bov’s leg when his hands 
thrown up in the air, and he reeled back 
from a scimitar-like cut on his wind- 
pipe from the flat open hand of Carney, 
and choking, sputtering an oath of rag- 
ing astonishment, he found himself 
bore of a gun, and 
hissed in its 


are you 
runt? 


on 


the 


were 


looking into the 


1 , 
heard a voice that aimost 


constrained passion: 


You 


butcher! You touch that 
hell. Now 


coarse 
] 


boy and you'll wake up ir 
stand back, and make to Judge Cun 


mings any complaint you have.’ 
Snaggle Tooth and Death-on-the-trail 
had pushed to Iron Jaw’s their 
r guns, and Carney, full of 


side, 


hands on thei 
a passion rare with him, turned on 
them: 


“Draw, if you want that, or lift your 


hand 


Surlils 


. damn quick!” 
they dropped their half-drawn 


guns back into their pig-skin pockets 
And Oregon, who had thrust forward, 
drew close to the two and said some- 
thing in a low voice that brought a 
bitter look of hatred into the face of 
Snaggle Tooth 





eye and 
cal] to 


But Oregon looked him in the 
said audibly: ‘“That’s the last 
chuck—don't forget.” 

Iron Jaw was now appealing to the 
judge: 

“This match was for owners up.” 


He beckoned forward the stake 
holder 
“Aint that so, Sheriff—owners up” 
“That was the agreement,” Teddy 





sustained. 

“Wasn't that 

Iron Jaw 
“ae was.” 
“Then what th’ hell ‘re 

afoot—and that 

Iron Jaw jerked a thumb viciously over 

his shoulder at the little man on Waster 





the bargair 


asked, turning on 


monkey uj 


YARNEY’S head lifted, and the bony 
contour of his lower jaw thrust 
like the ram of a destroyer. 


MacLean’s 


“Mr. Blake,” he said quietly, “don’t 
use any foul words when you speak to 
me—we’re not enough pals for 
that; if you do I’ll ram those crooked 
teeth of yours down your throat. 
Secondly that’s the owner of the buck- 
skin sitting on his back. But the owner 
of Horned Toad is sitting in a chair 
down in Portland, a man named Reilly, 
and that thing on Ding Dong’s back is 
Slimy Red, a m 
off evely track 
own aha 

Iron Jaw’s face paled with a sudden 
ng thought that Carney, know- 
lis, and stil! betting his money, 

to beat him. 
dge now asked: 


good 


Y 


n who has been warned 
the West He doesn’t 


>» 


r in the horse’s tail. 










“Do you ob- 


¢ e rider of Horned Toad, Mr. 
Carney? 

“No, sir-—let him ride. I'm not trying 
to win their money on a technicality, 


ut na herse. 
“Well, the 
you admit?” 
“T do,” Carney answered. 
“Did this boy on the buckskin’s back 
own him when the match was made?” 
“He did.” 
“Is there proof of the transac 
on, the sale?” Major Cummings asked. 


agrecment wee owners up, 


ary 


“Let me have that envelope I asked 
you to keep,” Carney 
the Sheriff. 

When Teddy drew from a pocket the 


said, 


addressing 


sealed envelope, Carney tore it open, 
ind passed to the judge the bill of sale 
to MacKay of the buckskin. Its date 
showed that it had been executed the 


‘ay the match was made, and Teddy, 
when questioned, said he had received it 
on that date, and before the match was 
made. 

“It was a plant,” Iron Jaw objected: 


“that proves it. Why did he put it in 
the Sheriff’s hands—why didn’t the boy 
keep it—it was his?” 


“Because I had a hunch I was going 
up against a bunch of crooks,” Carney 
answered suavely; “crooks who played 
win, tie, or wrangle, and knew they 
would claim the date was forged when 
they were beat at their own game. And 
there was another reason.” 





Carney drew a second paper from the 
envelope, and passed it to the judge. It 
brief note stating that if any- 

r happened Carney his money, if 
the buckskin won, was to be turned over 
to the owner, Billy MacKay. 

When the lifted 


was a 











judge his 


eyes 
Carney said, with an apologetic little 
smile: “You see, the boy’s got the 
bug, and he’s up against it. Molly 
YD ] + } ? 
Burdan is keeping both him and his 


sister, and she can’t afford it.” 

Major Cummings coughed, and there 
was a little husky rasp in his voice as 
he said quietly: 

“The objection to the rider of the 
buckskin horse is disallowed. This 
pauper proves he is the legitimate owner 
and entitled to ride. Go to the 


post. 


down 


YELL delight went up from 
4 many The men of Walla 
Walla, and the riders of the plains who 


of 


tnroats. 


had trooped in, were sports; they 
grasped the idea that the gambling 
lique had been caught at their own 
game; that the intrepid Bulldog had 
put one over on them. Besides, now 
they could see that the race was for 


blood. The heavy betting had started 
more than one whisper that perhaps it 
was a bluff; some of the Clatawa people, 
believing in the invincibility of their 
horse, had hinted that perhaps there 
was a job on for the two other horses 
to foul Clatawa and one of thém go on 
and win, though few would admit that 
Carney would be party to cold-decking 
the vublic 

jut accident had thrown the cards 
all on the table; it was to be a race to 
the finish, and the stakes 
real money. 
Before they could start quite openly 
Carney stepped to the rider of 
Horned Toad, and said, in even tones: 

“Slimy Red, if you pull any dirty 
work I'll be here at the finish waiting 
tor you. If you can win, win: but ride 
straight. or you'll never ride again.” 

“I'll be hangin’ round the finish post, 
too,” Oregon muttered abstractedly, but 


represented 


} 
ciose 


\ 


I 
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durability—the smartness and the com- 
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Provide a barber with a number 
of the highest-priced razors obtainable 
stipulate that he must use a new razor on 
every individual customer and he would re- 


fuse if he valued his trade. 


Stropping, you see, is needful be- 
cause it removes the roughness of the new 
blade and re-aligns the saw-like edge that shav- 
ing produces; because it keeps the blade free 
from rust; and because it is the only means 
that will provide you each morning with a 


keen edge for shaving. 


You don’t take the blade out to 
sharpen it; nor do you take the AutoStrop 
Razor apart to clean it. From first to last 

stropping, shaving and cleaning—you 


need to remove the blade from the 


You can get an AutoStrop Razor 
anywhere—razor, strop and 12 blades, 


plete, in attractive case, for $5.00. 
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both Iron Jaw and Sn: 
hear him. 


iggle Tooth could 


Le three horses passed down the 

course, Clatawa sidling like a buat 
n a choppy sea, champing at his bit 
irritabl y, flecks of white froth snapping 





from his lips, and his tail twitchi d 
swishing, indicating his excitable te 
perament: Horned Toad and Wester 


walked with that springy lift to the 
pasterns that indicated the perfection 





of breathing Indians and cowboys 
raced up and down the plain, either side 
of the course on their ponies, bandving 





words in a very ecstasy of delight. Old 
Walla Walla had come into its own: 
he greatest sport on earth was theirs 
ill its glory. 

After a time the three horses were 
seen to turn far down the course; they 


iss-crossed, and wove in and out a 
few times as they were being placed by 
the starter. The excitable Clatawa 


r 


Was giving trouble; sometimes he rear 
ed straight up; then, wi ith a few buck 


ng jumps, fought for his head. sut 

the sinewy Snaky Dick was always his 
ster ; 
Atop the little buckskin the boy was 


scarce discernible at that distance, as 
he sat low crouched over his horse’s 
wither. Almost like an equine statue 
stood W: aster, so still, so sleepy-like, 
that those who had taken long odds 
about him felt a depression. 

Horned Toad was scarcely still for an 
instant; his wary rider, Texas, was 
keeping him on his toes, not letting him 
chill out; but, like the buckskin’s jockey, 
his eye was always on the man with the 
gun. They were old hands at the game, 
both of them; they paid little attention 
n of Clatawa—the starter 
whole works. 








Clatawa had broken away to be pulled 
up in thirty yards. Now, as he came 
back, his wi ily rider wheeled him sud- 
ienly short of the starting line, and the 
thing that he had cunningly planned 
cume off. The starter, finger on trig- 
ger, was mentally pulled out of himself 
by this; his finger gripped spasmodi- 
l those at the finish post saw a 
t - smoke, and a white-nosed horse, 
well out jn front, off to a flying start. 

The backers of Clatawa yelled in 
delight. 

‘Good old Snaky Dick!” some one 
cried. 


“Clatawa beat the gun another 








roared. 

‘They ll never catch him—never 
atch him! He’ll win off by himself!” 
was droned. 


B viath of seemingly together, half the 
width of the track separating them, 
galloped the black and the buckskin. It 
looked as if W aster raced alone, as if 
ne had lost his rider, so low along his 
wither and neck lay the boy, his weight 
[h from the short stirrups. A 
hand on either side of the lean neck, he 
seemed a part of his mount. He was 
whispering, “Ste-a-dy boy! stead-d-d 





boy! stead-d ly boy '’ a soft. low mon 


otonous sing-sing through his clinched 
eth, his crouch discounting the handi 
cap of a strong wind that was blowing 


down the track 


He could fee! the piece of smooth-mov 
¢ } t 





mach ‘ry under him flatten out in 

a long rhythmic stride, and his heart 
f } knew it was th r 

he had ridden to victory } 
Di : that same powerful stride t 
up the course with little frictior 
vas rat gy his horse. “Clatawa will 
come back.” he mom think 


“Clatawa will come back 

He himself, who had ridden hundreds 
of races, and working gallops and trials 
beyond count, knew that the chestnut 
vas rating along of his own knowledge 
at a pace that would cover the mile-and 
a-quarter in under 2.14 Methodically 
he was running his race. Clatawa was 
sprinting; he had cut out at a gait that 
would carry him a mile, if he could keep 
it up, close to 1.40. Too fast, for the 
track was slow, being turf. 

He watched Horned Toad; that was 
what he had to beat, he knew. 

Texas had reasoned somewhat along 
the same lines; but his brain was more 
flighty. As Clatawa opened a gap of 
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horse, Texas grew anxj 
up his mount an 


it this, as though he } 
his, as though he YARNEY, watching, found his fingers 


» collision: he stumbled; his 


was galloping again, the 


they passed the post, 


na dozen yards 
the boy pitched 


i Carney’s gun sky 


sought to battle back 











beneath the little | 





her shoulders a rich 





Watching this battle, almost ir 





his head, drew it into her lap. 


€ir vision, and their owners gasped ous tick. tick of “the bug’s” 
at each nalf-stifled cough the red-tinged 
yeasty sputum bubbled up from the life 
OY h m as he dropped out of it, 
The fighting clamor was dying down; 


circle about the } 
The judge’s voice was heard saying: 
“The buckskin won the race, gentle- 

And he added, strong condemna- 

tion in his voice 


the mouse-colored muzzle 
was at his girth; their heads rose 
battled for the lead: Toad had been first I 
ng his mount with whip and spur, cut 
deliberate foul. 

TI avalry men had got Texas away, 


barracks for protection. 


asked of the crowd 


I] right, Billy,” she added, 








by a demoniac cry, : 
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dispensable by Hotels and 
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cuisine. You should al- 
ways have a bottle of Lea 
& Perrins’ in your kitchen. 
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many plain dishes. 
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cold meats, croquettes and 






all fish and cheese dishes, 
havea newand appetizing 
flavor when a few drops of 
Lea & Perrins’ are added. 
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I'm familiar with them all, but MAPLE LEAF has just the 
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longest wearing job. 


Nine cases out of ten, people buy paint for the sake of color 
—it's all dead wrong. 

If they'd buy for wearing qualities and protection, they'd get 
better results and save money—and the lasting of the color takes 
care of itself along with the wearing 
out with MAPLE LEAF. 

Painters—even we old timers—are today buying ten gallons 
of MAPLE LEAF to one gallon ‘we bought five or six years ago. 

We do it on the strength of re 
know that MAPLE 


in and year out. 


—so that’s where you'll win 


sults and performances, and we 
LEAF is keeping right up to the mark year 
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Bunkered 
Continued from page 28 


“You don’t understand how it is, Mr. 


Macara,” she said, with a shaky kind of 
smile and an effort to disengage herself. 
“Jack a he corrected, holdi lig her 
more closely. 
“You don’t understand Jack,” she 


amended. “We decided this morning, 
father and I, that we can fight no 
er. We are going into | 
Monday. We're afraid 
out clean if 


long- 
quidation 
we may 
le turns 


the sale 


on 
not 
out 


come 





Aiquidation! I doubt it,’ 
“But we'll talk that later. 
nswer, 


Mary?” 

“I can’t—Jack! I can’t! 

and disgraced. If vy 

everybody a hundred 

cellar, I wouldn't stay in this place. I 
” che 


ore 


dDroKen 


said. 
tting away from the sub 
rain,” he answered, and to mend 
her still arer to him. 
about Seascape, about 
ut golf, about debtors 

If 


one snap, 
won 


> arew 
“I don’t care 


knitting mills, 





abo 
ust now. 


for Pat: 


stakes and start 01 


a preference 


one 





absolutely 
as I regard it, and 
Mary 

no 
no 


necess: 
to me 
you, 


ng to 
: 


" you, 


be more worry 





more bothers 
anxiety about 
hat’s my side of the part 
You never were intended for 
d office, Mary, but just for the 
of my heart and home. Will 
to me, Mary, lassie?” 
nesitated a 
cloudy, her lips quiver 
“IT am so tired of it all. l 
heaven! You seemed to be fi 
gainst me—-me—and it hurt dread 
fully! And if I get irritable and bunker 
you sometimes?” 
“Didn’t I take my medi 
out there?” he ( 
of the fatal 
“Tes, 





nership. 


a dingy ol 


delight 
you come 


She moment, her eyes 





oht 





"ine like 
nodded in the 
hazard. 
like an angel,” she agreed, 
“The grand thing about medicine is 
the sweet that goes with it—or 
after,” he observed. 
They drew closer still, while the fly- 
ing seagulls made flip remarks to each 
other about the queer ways of humans. 


aman 
direction 


comes 





IV 


you to congratulate me, 
said Macara to McWham 
morning. “Mary Warren- 
der has promised to marry me.” 

“Are ye daft? Ye’ve got to excuse 
John, but I dinna fee! just joke- 
some the day,” complained the old man. 
“I’ve no got over the putt that you 
the cup on Saturday. It came near 
bunkering me for ruc “7 John, it was no 
slip, but juist de’i pairvairsity, 

female ned ey 
“T’ve seen Jim Braid do as bad many 

a time, and as for Johnny Ball!” laugh- 
ed Macara. “If a lassie hasn’t the right 
to bunker her future husband when she 
wants to, what’s to become of the whole 
question of woman’s rights? Maybe 
she just me. I 


6 WANT 
Uncle,” 


on Monday 


me, 


lost 


ike 





was testing came 
through with full marks—passed, and 
nothing needed but the minister’s 
d plon 2. 

“Which o’ the twa of us is the crazy 
etal demanded McWham. “Ye talk, 

1, like an addled egg.” 

“I’m telling you the plain fact. I’m 
roing to marry Mary Warrender,” 

rted Macara. 

‘Then we pairt!” snarled McWham. 
“Ye can juist gang to the de’il yir ain 
vait. 

“I’m pretty well used to my own 

ait,” smiled Macara. “Better call up 
the accountants and get the partnership 
affairs straightened out. I’d like it 
done quick, for I can use the money.” 

“T reckon ye do this because I’m an 

uld, auld man,” whimpered McWham. 

“No, because I’m a young, young 
one,” laughed Macara. “I like the 
business here wel! enough; the mills 
are rounding into good fettle, we’re | 
opening up grand markets. All those 
things are important in their way. But | 
business is one thing, the lassie an- | 


ither,”’ | 
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ds he ave be en delighted with 
ts use, why 
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apr 
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The Bs as deen a ’ 
The implication was that business Mr. Warrender’s no business man, and 

ae e Pr i. q 2 ay : . “ 
=e > drossy thing. kens as much about stockings as he does 
: te the accountants in and we'll about the plumbing in the mansions of 


square up,” said McWham fu iously. - ! ; he’s n ! , 
v ‘ icdth a vent no working capital, but a fair, @ 


million, ° 
id-fashioned plant, that can be put in 








snape not over expensive. Third, 


Macara, dropping into dialect in h ; ape 68 ¥ ° . éé 2 99 
earnestness. “I’m like the McWhams theres a good n in running order. rine 
that way—I dinna mind price when I’m Fourth, ye do not want a local rival if ] 





aul Ye ken aboot e can help it I l, ye’ve been crazy : ss , - : : x 
, . aoa? tne ar ie ‘i te “1 ~ 35 Cents a Bottle! Freshen Your Scalp! Stop Falling Hair! Remove 
é p é yea ive tne wo mllis one , = ae . r ’ 
etit. His moder: Cay " tn build enon. or de Dandruff! Have Lots of Wavy, Glossy, Beautiful Hair---You Can! 
A ii A 1 t wuilti Ahi, A a 


an Macara I'll and l attend to the matter of sup 
n the offic } and there'll be new folk here, and 
ms © fetch here’s a mill, not sixty feet away, in 









, running order I’ve as any heads to 
¥ ” 7 Gang on, John,” sa ham, his 
Joh Phe é i t ft The ‘ bent in thought 
1 is a au name ind if You'll buv, or we'll buy, Warrender 
lernize t toc} ind barrel, at fair 
Phey’re ext I 1} 
t ] a Mi Wi in be cheap 
Hoot Siller’] ire that!” scoffed hammer,” sug- 
Macar ] oa begyvar I can ge es 
the mor lI want for new n S hammer,” re 
ifter what we’ve done here in a short _ Dli¢ hurt the 





me worse 


partnership. What I’ve done this ee That’s part of the price you'll have to 





of the 1 ad I can do on the rallies 38 pay if I stay here If we don’t buy as 
“And ye’ll build the Warrenders up i ll buy as John Macara.” 
\ mv mey?” screamed McWham forrit, John McWham, said 
‘No. with n on hn “YV. the old man, attentive again. 
ti , : th the lay or a A. e “There'll be enough money for Mr. 
ve worth.” P r Soe Warrender to retire on comfortably. 
. He'll be able t » at his ease with his 
woks and fi ex] { Macara. 





mill to the 


yr costs money 





ilding 
¢ 
t 


ACARA was fussing with papers business, and 
4 it |} i McW} these days at’s the way round the 
fled ix 





wher m shuf- rn ee . 
: hut stymie. The Warrenders will be out, 
the two firms one, the old mill yours 








- Joan, lita a rm an auld, ain. What more could any man want 
paseo Peta : ,. of ambition’s fulfilment this side Jor- 
ye, nane of us grows younger, dan’s flood? The pe int now to be set- 
replied his nephew with chill philosophy. t¢j]eqd is: MeWham and Macara both 
“To be be n on the eighteenth is of the road, or McWham this 





ara the other?” 

| ind t ‘ i e firm, John, for I’m an auld, 
worse,” observed Macara. auld in. Shake hands, laddie. Fix 
t wi’ Warrender as ye wul!l. What ye 





wark,” McWham moaned -s 








“Aye iddie, but to stymied when 
eve the game Ss go is WOT iment There’s no holding a lad 
ed the old man t win through oot of a bunker. 
“But, uncle, man, you've got to be a bit lassie to come see me one 
phi ypher if you’re a golfer, else ve’re day and tell me aboot bunkerin’ ye. She’s 
aething but a divot-cutter miscalled,” list th image o’ her mother. 


returned Macara Ave, John, get wed sune. I’m an auld, 
_ the wee yins bring back the 
were as well as promise for 
those to be. I was a wee bit disappoint- 


‘ it first, John. but I’m satisfied the 





“Neer m na aboot Wullie Park!” “That’s golf!” said John, in high 
snapped McWham. “Ye've got some- commendation, and taking up his hat, 
thing on yir mind, John.” he stepped over the way, for he had seen 

‘Yes, I have,” said Macara. “First, a face at the other window. 


The Land of National Leaders 


Continued from page 31 








whole thing will typify absolute correct- time Provinces to swallow. While 
ness. So far as world knows, there the Conservatives were in power, the 
has not been one redeeming \ in Sir feeling seemed to be that, if there had 
Robert’s career If, when the peace to be a Conservative Premier, it was as 





that he should come from the 
Provinces; and, perhaps, in 
ts they were rather proud of 
fling at the Folies Bergeres or hin when it came to the Liberals 
La Cigale, I think all Canada would of Nova Scotia accepting him as a 
breathe a sigh of relief and think rather leader, it proved one of the biggest 
more of him obstacles in the way of Union. His 
loved, he has attitude at that time seems to have been I" you care for heavy hair, that glistens with beauty and is radiant 
The burden generous to a fault. He offered to re- with life; has an incomparable softness and is fluffy and lustrous, 
sir entering tire from his old constituency and seek try Danderine 





ally signed, he should join we 





treaty is fi 


Lloyd-George and “The Tiger’ and  Maritin 


te in a really human manner with _ their } 




















of respect he p 
politics, constantly piling uj it has, election elsewhere, and did retire, on Just one application dou of your hair, besides it 
would be almost insupportablk iny the understanding that a Liberal and a eradicates every particle of an not have nice, heavy, 
men, but Sir Robert seems dé ed to Unionist should be chosen from Halifax. healthy hair if you have dan structive scurf robs the 
bear it He is not, nor ever has been, But agreement proved impossible, and hair of its lustre, its strength ife, and if not overcome 
man whose personality ay led two Unionists were returned by ac it produces a feverishness the scalp, the hair roots 
his supporters, either in the count ! amAatior famish, loosen and die; the out fast 
in Parliament; too many of tl have the Liberals in the Maritime If your hair has been neglected and is thin, faded, dry, scraggy 
been frozen by casu es seem to have resented par- or too oily, get a bottle of Know!ton’s Danderine; ay little as 
cy regularity, but | prightr is ticularly was the manner in which can directed, and ten minutes after you will say this was the best in- 
been a great asset to his party, i he didates were chosen. They describe the vestment vou ever mad 


has frequently revealed the poss I preparations for Union Government as We sincerely believe, regardless of everythir else advertised, 











of political acuteness and deter ! a number of. sé onstituted leaders that if vou desire soft, lustrous. beautiful hair and lots of it—no 
tion vetting together — choosing certain dandruff—no itching scalp and no more fallit hair—vou must use 
. : sini oe: » 4 wnoging a ae ee ss Pp ana it till ! St U 
Most Liberals, at me Conserva andidates, and then exposing them to Knowiton’s Danderins 
tives. used to consider Sir Robert Borde the people as their representatives. 


a political accident, and, when Union They are very proud people, politically, 35 Cent Bottles---All Drug Stores and Toilet Counters 
heing born, he was the and prefer to do their own thinking, not KNOWLTON DANDERINE CO., WALKERVILLE, ONT 





Government was being | ,n ( 
bitterest pill the Liberals « f the Mari- only on politics, but on every other sub- M — 
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ject. Lam referring mainly to Liberals 
in discussing recent political events in 
the Maritime Provinces; because the 
feeling is, and it is probably correct 
enough. that Union was a_ proposal 
emanating from the Conservative Gov- 
ernment in power when the idea was 
conceived; and Conservative support 
for it was assumed as much from party 
fealty as from conviction as to the 


necessity and rightness of it 


Y 
I 
y 


It largely resolved itself into a con 
tlict of allegiance to the two leaders. It 
is, perhaps, vain to be threshing old 
straws; but had the question of con 
scription been presented to the people 
before it became so purely a partisan 


; or even if the Union Government 





i been under some other leader than 
Sir Robert Borden, it would have re 
eived more support in Nova Scotia. 


Some Other Head-liners 


ew absolute fluency, knowledge of 


political history, and quickness of 
repartee, Hon. W. S. Fielding stands in 


f. He is rarely inter- 





rupted, because he is aiways courteous 
to a fault himself—and Parliament 
earned long ago that it is not healthful 
or the interrupter. He walks briskly 
0 the front f 


of the House, carries all his 
rotes in his head, and can speak for 
hours without being at a loss for a word 
Though he speaks far too seldom, he 
never rises without having a valuable 
contribution to make to the subject 
under discussion. After a public career 
of nearly forty years, without a stain, 
he is to-day in the front rank of Par- 
liamentarians, and in some respects the 
most notable figure in the Liberal party 
yr in the House of Commons 








New Brunswick seems to produce 
nen of caustic utterances, skilled 
n invective, resourceful. White age 
has mellowed the nature of Sir George 
a + 


roster, 


also seems to have lessened 


. 
his interest, and he 





i is not been the 
prominent figure in Parliament since 
1911 that he once was; but he was a 
tower of strength to his party when i 

Opposition. Foster and Fielding had it 
t } ry night on the floor of the 
House, and it was always a “grand 
4 i ‘r, pure and 


imple, and he also shone more in Op 





position than he has done since becom- 
ing a member of a Government where 
his heart is not; but no Government 





ver had a more troublesome and crit 

al opponent than he, in the days, not 
so very long ago, when he was cursing 
what he now has either to bless or leave 
severely alone. In changing times like 


bedfelloy 


these, with strange politic 








iny, past records rise very 





for so n ) 
eften to confound our politics and our 
politicians; and they find themselves 





estopped to-day by what has happened 
yesterday. Carvell’s quietness as a 


member of the Cabinet is perhaps due to 
a desire to let sleeping dogs lie; and 
perhaps not to put too much on record 
that might be inconvenient in the near 
future 


The New Mackenzie 


Lastly, there are the two Cape 
Bretoners, Maclean and Mackenzie 
Mackenzie knows the more Scripture of 
the two, probably because he stayed be 
hind, in Cape Breton. where they still 
“tak the buiks” night and morning, 
say long and eloquent “graces” at each 
meal, and have the Bible at their finger 
ends generally; and it would be hard to 
find a speech cf his of any length which 
is not garnished with apposite Scrip- 
| quotations. But this is not to say 








tural 
that he is of the type of meek and 
lowly follower who turns the other 
cheek. He comes back quick as a flash 
to anyone who tries to heckle him, and 
as the dignified Michae] Clark remark 
ed in Parliament recently: “It is im 
possible to get the last word with my 
honorable friend.” As the titular lead 
er of the Opposition himself said, he 
“may or may not be Premier of Can- 
ada; but he is a mighty ready and well 
furnished speaker, with a wide knowl- 
edge of public affairs, whom any 
Premier would be glad to have at his 





back When the name of Mackenzie 
was announced as temporary leader of 
the Opposition I recall that some of the 
members of the Press Gallery jeered; 
and some members of the House seemed 
to think it was a step down from 
Laurier. Now, the titular leader of the 
Opposition is not a subject for jeers 








He was always a useful man in his 
party, and is certainly much above the 
aver n ability. There was once a 
Mackenzie—from Ontaric who led the 
Liberal party to victory; and I will 
make bold to Say that he was no abler 
a member of the clan than his name 
sake who is In the running to-day 
rhe ltstar ng tTeature f \ nN 

Maclean’s cha acter 1 vhat Matthew 
Arnold Lilt nis sweet reasonable 
ness rhere $ » more” effe \ 
speaker in the House; because he cor 
vinces every one who lister to nim tnat 
he is convinced himself, and that wha 
he S st ng is the naked tr tr He 

a very ful type of Par entaria 
because he never makes pretens age 
knowledge which he does not pos 38 
nd alWays appears most anxious f 


light, even from members of the Op) 


tion He never eVviates from tne 
courtesy which is innate, whether in the 
House or out of it. He s responsible 
for a very large measure of whatever 
popularity the Government enjoys 





While the articles in tlh 
VacLean’'s Magazine or the Maritime 


Provinces are intended less to be ar at 
tempt to explain the ople of the 
Maritime Provinces t selves thar 





to the other parts of hey w 
be read, nevertheless, by a good many 








people in those Provinces. There wil! 
probably be a good deal of what is cor 
tained in them with which they wil! not 
agree. They may even resent it when I 


say that it is hard to understand why. 
of all those who entered Union Govern- 


] 
ment, Hon. A. K. Maclean should } » the 





man against whom there is most bit 
ness in his own province among his old 





It is, of course, just ar 
There 

















no one who ca r friend 
ran re bitter tneyv s 
arry the ene stocking 
down there whe politics. 
I have heard ne it! AK 
was not perfec roing into 
Union Goverr t; and the gravame 
ot the cCnarye I t nit eems ) ve 
that he put too much heart in |} new 
& ance When the returns fron t 
] ection came in, and before the 
oldiers’ vote was counted, there wer 

elect 

tion. It 

iY nt 

about th 

the hope 
that, when the s llers vote was taken, 
th showing would be reversed—as it 
was. His old political friends resent 
what looked to them like unnecessary 
satisfaction over this possibility; ar d 
perhaps, considering the bitterness e) 
gendered over the situatior n Nova 
Scotia, it would have been better left 
unsaid But to those who know th: 


circumstances under which the handy 
man of the Cabi 

ernment, and w 
lute straightforwardness and _ politica 


net entered Union Gov 
ho remember his abso 
‘decency” on all occasions, it seems 
something that might be forgiven I 
think the time will come when it will 
be; and the Liberals of the Maritime 
Provinces will yet think no worse of 
the man who played the game as fair! 
towards Union Government as he did 
when a straight Liberal. 


y 


The political attitude of the Mari 
time Provinces since Confede 






has been, on the whole, Liberal. Ir 
Nova Scotia the two parties have 
broken about even in Federal politics 
although in Provincial affairs there 
has been a_ Liberal administration 
in power, with ene short “lapse,” 
since Confederation In New Bruns 
wick, the Liberals have been trium- 
phant eight times, and the Conser 
vatives, five. In Prince Edward Island 
Liberals have won five times and Con 
servatives four. In the two last ele: 


tions the parties have stood 2, 2 





i 
: 
| 





sh 


MacLean’s 


Magazine - 


oo nese tstsw Stall, 


he 





pia, «KOON 


The Spirit of the Maritimes 


from pag 


the new lands of Canada, 


i dissipation of effort ar resource 
it is lamentable With inequalie 
raw material,” they might have a u 
sity down there which wou 
iequate use of the finest product the 
ive—brains But thoug p 
for amalgamation have bee iched 
re than once, they never took definite 


Unfair Treatment is Charged 


fe circumstances under which the 
Ml irit rhe Prov nce enters ( or 
ition Nave been aetailed ir anotne 
‘ I the resent Mn of t} 
iv = ft ? ‘ Sul sf refer 
md them at length ere There er 
t strong fec rt { \ here ha 
inion has t beer » advantaveo 
nen t\ } otner rtner r 
( federation s, with a irprisir 
rge number of Maritime Province 
pri mor ess of a mnevance ! 
Vay it has worked out hey think 
it the ter ney to “hog” evervt} 
foyy the I pper Provinces 
rhe moving of the offices of the 
LC.R. from Moncton to Toronto,” said 


ne New Br unswick man to me, “is it 
at ‘ f he attitu 


e towards 


since Confe eratior We are the ‘poor 
it an’ of Gos ida, now.” 

Some of what are now the vreatest 
inks I Canada such as the Royal 
! the Bank of Nova Scotia—were 
ed and established in Halifax; but 

’ looked good to some outsiders, ar 
process of expansion was followed 





by flight 


‘The energies and brains of the 
people of the “Mat itime Provinces have 
been systematically picked by Ontario 


nd the 


West,” ex om plai ned a 


nd used to devel 


Halifax 


op that 





rather than our owr 

leration, we were pro 

! dly and = increasing ir 
vealth and population. It was a time 


wooden shipbuilding, in whick 





Ve ad rar 1 high among the nations 
i * Wor! Was Deginning to go down 
We ha y able men here, and if they 
! i ‘ their energies into the 
iintaining f the proud position of 
heir own province, instead of sacrifi 
thetr time and attention to pulling 
stnuts out of the fire for Ontario, 
\ night have had a flourishing iror 
hip-building industry here to-day. In 
tead of tha the were ijured away Dy 
n ry of a great Canada n which the 
Upper Provi ‘ d the West have had 
tne ons share 
“If there is one thing,” said th 
an; and a prominent man too, “that 
ikes me absolutely sick of having the 


ime of Canadian, it 
“Excuse me,” I said: 
“Well, the people, 


is to hear 
“Not 
papers, 


Provinces 


and poll 


ans of the Upper spe 

wut the Intercolonial Railway as 

uugh it were constructed by them for 
1 The best paying part of the road 
had been built by us before we ever 
entered the union; and while Ontario 


came in without any rai 


ind Quebec 


works of 1 





iy or other public ational! 
ids antage, but with a large d we a 
east had ~) ne assets 


Solving the Probl 


— 
Heating Our House of Snow 
VV" HEN the floor has beer vere 
the bedding, cooking gear wr 
iterials, and other things 
re is lighted, the fue ul ! 
ng to circumstances The er 
rained, if fuel is yundant ’ i 
house unti] the snow in if 
valls begins to thaw If the fu 
we sometimes bring tne 
“ thin, aoors temporarily, 
ighty degrees Fahrenheit Wi 
° feeling of the roof an Va t 
the progress of thawing Che 
f course, 1s most rapid ti! 
he hot air accumulates aga! 


vhich are the property not 
of it, but of the whole 


have been applied to the 


of any one 
Dominion, 
advantage, at 


e time or inother, of Quebs c and 
Ontario, and the West, we have remain 
ed down here, hemmed in by the sea, 

th nothing to offer the immig ‘ants 


hom we have been helping to 
! ° the benefit of 


of other 


bring 
provinces. 
you near some 


one ignor 


y retort that Nova Scotia was given 

r coal, which should be the property 

f all Canada Nova Scotia bought her 
from private interests in England, 
vnom it had been granted in the 
early days; and she paid for it herself, 
nd took it into Confederation with her, 
ong with mar other valuable assets.” 


of a 
1a“grouch.” It 


the statement dis- 





the expression of a pretty general 
Pw ne t 


Toward the West 


people of the Mari 
ces, in reference to the 
the spirit 
towards 
aggressive 
very 


The Feeling 
f the 


beers spirit of 
time Provir 
rest of 


of the 


some 





Can: is not unlike 
Great Britain 


more 
| 
comparatively, 


people »f 
newer 


They 


} 
ana 
are, 


old and have the dignity which age 
brings. They do not wish to complete 
the building of the world in a day; and 


they are not exclusively absorbed with 
the idea of making a great deal of 
money quickly. It is for this reason 
that they have been frequently called 
Siow. Rather, they should be called 


stop and 
applied 


has to 
shall be 


leisurely. Somebody 
think how the wealth 
nd distributed. 
There is a great dea! 
pride among them. They 
they a peg higher than the rest of 
Canada. How could they refrain from 
so thinking, when from county in 
Nova Scotia—Pict have come six 


of intellectual 
io think that 


are 


one 


ou 


presidents of Canada’s greatest univer- 
ties, and professional men numberless 


; the sands of the sea 


Again, like the people of Great Bri 
tain, they are not giving to boasting 
bout their accon ss shments, only when 
iriven to it, as I: re; but I will say 


of 


g out all 


the Br whe thelr calm air 


superiority 1s 


that, like 
onscious 
them. 

is feeling they | 
West; the 


akin to the 


stickir 
over 
mn is th 
irlo ang 
Que bec 1s more 


lave towards Or 
feeling 
fee 


towards 
ling they 


the 








huve for themselves Quebex is no 
parvenu. They feel, as I have already 
shown, at they were dragged into 
Confederation against their will; that it 
was never any advantage to them and 


e paternal! in 
of Canada, 
resources, has 


never will be. Latterly, tt 
terest of the Government 
and the all of her 


ocation 


been entirely for Ontario and the West. 
rhe constant irritation emanating from 
Ontario in the way of slighting criti 

sm of the Maritime Provincesand their 
people, which is more common than the 


people of Ontario perhaps realize, has 


ntensified the feeling of estrangement. 
Cortinued on page 80 


em of the Arctic 


isually the lowest tier of blocks near 
the floor does not thaw at all. As thaw 
ng proceeds no dripping occurs, be- 





nuse dry snow is the best sort of blotter 
ind soaks the water into itself as fast 
rms. When the inner layer of 

he roof has become properly wet with 
the thawing and the walls damp to a 
ess degree, we either put out the fire 
temporarily or make a large hole in the 
- ind allow the house to 
ze rlazing film of ice 

r the t far greater 
trength than it had before, with the 
irthe advantage that if you rub 
nst t d surface scarcely any- 


ey 


Vi 
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Let’s Go! 


One pull at a fiywheel—“P-r-r-r” says 
your Evinrude—and away you skim, on 
lake or river, wherever you will—pic- 
nicking, hunting, fishing, or just care- 
free Evinruding. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


makes any boat a power boat, and 
brings new joys to every outing. Evin- 
ruding is just going—norowing! Nearly 
a 100,000 already sold. 

> Built-in fly-wheel type magneto and automatic 
reverse. Special method of balancing practi- 
cally eliminates vibration. Write fo Catalog. 
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—the Pacific Coast, Alaska and 
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Canadian Pacific Rockies 
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MacLean’s Magazine 


thing will adhere to your clothing, 
while if you were to rub against the dry 
snow before the glazing takes pace you 
would get your shoulder white, with a 
good deal of the snow perhaps failing on 
the bed. After this glazing the house is 
so strong that, without taking special 
care, any number of men could climb on 
top of it, and polar bears may, and ocza 
sionally do, walk over these houses, and 
I have never known of ore breaking. 
Their strength, however, is somewhat 
the same as the strength of an egg- 
shell, and while they are difficult to 
crush with pressure, they are easy to 


break with a blow. A polar bear has 


} no trouble in getting in if he wants to, 


for one sweep of his paw will scratch a 
great, penetrating hole. 
Attaining Perfect Comfort 

i een hours after the building of the 

house jis begun every one is com- 
fertably inside, eating a warm supper. 
Whether on the sea-ice or ashore, we 
usually fee] that we have an abundance 
of fuel. This will exp)ain any apparent 
discrepancy between our accounts of the 
comfort of our snow houses and the ac- 
counts of others, who describe the tem- 
perature in them as being ten or twenty 
degrees below freezing. Those who 
have depended in cooking and heating 
on the alcohol or other fuel brought 
with them, have usualiy omitted heating 
except as it was incidental] to the cook- 
ing. They had cunningly devised means 
for concentrating the flame of either 
alcohol or kerosene stoves against the 
bottom of the pot, and if any heat 
escaped into the house it was in spite 
of them. When the cooking was done 
the stove was promptly extinguished. 
We, by contrast, take no pains to con- 
centrate our fire against the pot and 
are glad to have half the heat escape 
into the room, but even at that our 
houses are seldom warm enough when 
the cooking is finished and we burn the 
stove for some time afterward. If the 
house was built at fifty below zero, each 
block in the wall was also of that tem- 
perature and contained what we may 
unscientifically speak of as a great deal 
of “latent cold.” To neutralize this it is 
necessary to keep the house at a temper- 
ature of about sixty degrees Fahrenheit 


for a considerable time, which we usual 
ly do. The snow out of which the house 
has been built is so nearly cold-proof 
that when the latent cold has once been 
neutralized, the heat of our bodies keeps 
the temperature well above the freez 
ing-point, even with the hole in the roof 
for ventilation. But if the weather out 
side gets a little warmer than when we 
made camp, our body heat may be too 
great or the cooking may produce too 
much heat, and the roof in that case 


will begin to melt This we take not so 
much as a sign that the house is too 
warm, but rather that the roof is too 
thick, so we send a man out with a knife 





to shave it down, perhaps from four 





inches to two inches, giving the coid 
from outside a chance to penetrate and 
neutralize the heat from within, stop 
ping the thawing. It happen the 
next day that the we turns cold 





again and in that case frost begins 


to form on the roof and drops in the 
form of snowflakes on the bed. That 
f is now too thin, and 


ign that the 





+ 





lan goes ou i shovel and plies 
the necessary amount of soft snow ¢ 
the roof to blanket it till the formation 


of hoar frost stops. 








If you remember that all of us who 
have spent more than a year “! 
the country” are quite of th 
cpinion that no food on earth is better 





than caribou meat, and if you have any 
experience in the life of a hunter 





where, you will reali: 
ings when we sit in 
feasting with keen appetites on wu! 


limited quantities of boiled ribs, we have 





a!l the creature comforts What we 
lack, if we fee! any lack at all, will be 
possibly the presence of friends fan 
away, or t 

see the movies. At any rate, it Is true 
that to-day in the movie-infested city I 
long for more snow-house evenings 
after caribou-hunts as I never in the 
north longed for clubs or concerts o1 
orange-groves. d this is not peculiar 
to me. The men who have hunted with 
me are nearly all of the same mind 
they are either in the north now on way 
back there by whaling-ship, or eating 
their hearts out because they cannot g 

To be Continued 


he chance to hear opera or 











What U.S. Did—And Didn’t Do 


Rear-Admiral Sims Talks of Anti- 
Sub War, And Reminds Vain 


Boaste rs of The Truth 


EAR-ADMIRAL SIMS, commander 
during the war of the U.S. naval 
forces operating in European waters, 


| and a Canadian-born admiral at that, in 


New York recently disclosed some inter- 
esting facts about the anti-submarine 
warfare. In an address before the Eng- 
lish-speaking union, at the Hotel Astor, 
he let his audience in on a few “secrets,” 
and incidentally made some remarks 
about editors, and others, who think—or 


| think they think—that the United 


States won the war. 

The foundation stone of the whole 
allied military machine, he said, was 
the British grand fleet, lying in Scapa 
Flow, always ready for sea on two 
hours’ notice, and so much greater in 
power that the High Sea fleet never 
left port. With the British fleet in some 
way destroyed, even if we had had ten 
million soldiers and a thousand destroy- 
ers and 30,000,000 tons of shipping, the 
Germans would have won a victory in 
short order. 

The popular idea that the convoy sys- 
tem was an American idea, the adoption 


| of which was opposed by the English 


authorities until tests had demonstrated 
its utility, was utterly wrong, the Ad- 
miral declared. 


The convoy system was not adopted 
earlier, for two reasons, both of which 
| turned out to be wrong. Naval officers 
did not believe that merchant seamen 
could handle their ships effectively in 


the close formations necessary. I did 
not share this belief because I had 
taught navigation for several years on 
the schoolship Pennsylvania and I knew 
what the average naval officer has never 
learned, that the merchantman is a far 
better seaman than the naval officer. 
The reason is that the merchant officer 
passes his whole life at sea, while the 
naval officer stays on shore just as much 
as he can and goes to sea only when the 
Navy Department orders him.there. 

So far from the Americans demand- 
ing the convoy system, we were rather 
behind the English in the matter. When 
it was decided that such a system was 
necessary the second obstacle was the 
attitude of the merchant sailors them- 
selves. They doubted their own ability 
until they tried it out. 

But its adoption made protection by 
destroyers with depth charges easy. To 
understand how easy it was it is neces- 
sary to understand the limitations of the 
submarine, which can proceed only a 
short distance under water and must al- 
ways keep the power necessary for 
under water action in reserve in order 
to escape an attack by our destroyers. 

Now, many people do not understand 
why the submarine was put down and 
why the submarine did not sink all the 
battleships the Allies had 

The explanation is very simple. Great 
Britain transported across the channel 
about eighteen or nineteen’ million 
passengers without losing any at all al- 
though the submarines were supposed to 
infest those waters 

The problem was relatively simple on 
account of the short distance, only 
twenty-two miles. All they had to do 
was to have a sufficient number of patrol 
vessels in this area, to span across the 





































hannels, so that no submarine could 

show its periscope within that area with- 
out being fired upon immediate ly 

If we could do that all over the ocean 


there would be no trouble from sub 
marines. But it would take several 
hundred million patrol vessels, of 

urse, to do it ill the way over the 
cean. 

Now, that band of water across the 
Channel was immune to submarines. If 
ou move it any place else, it wil stay 


mune. If you put some troopships i: 


it ‘ 
till stays immune nd tha he 
voy ten 
It is an ag on of \ ‘ < 
her as safety will pe vith é 
vo lines of royers arou them 
T} lestroye ngerou e 1b 
‘ ver Ist arrie tne er? 
har mmor al } 
na if ipe ar f 
i pert e ing 
g Oo rNyI } h ex 
losive } f whic t off 
her te a ept 
vwhere f 10 LOO fe 
As l Ss r 
ne tra t I ‘ tne les 
rover we te the e at ful 
eed, ar r op these omb 
where the ibmarine 
ve. T f each one of those 
Ke the « Y i of i } i t 
hip. It ve f I th te 
e | m ther t ] 
face, W ( ( t as weli. 
rt t have been much diffi 
culty with the submarines if there were 
enougn 4 ers We lid not have 
enough destroyers. We may have been 
blamed for not having built destroyers 
anticipatior f this campaign, but 


how could you expect any decent people 
to believe that any white people on earth 


would do what the Germans did? 


It is quite true I could name you a 
ouple of British officers and a couple of 
Ame in officers who said: “That is 


exactly what the Germans will do.” But 
hat simply meant that those men were 
that kind themselves; that is what they 
SY ild have ac ne : 

The Grand Fleet at all times has been 
ible to navigate around the North Sea 
simply because it was surrounded by 

iestroyers. 


ine is not a dangerous 


} 


a popular impression 
g¢ the whole business, 
1 an American editor writes 
story he writes it about we Ameri- 
cans; he does not bother about anybody 
else particularly. As a matter of fact, 
we had only a small proportion of the 
anti-submarine forces there. 

Around the British Isles Great Brit 
ain had about 3,000 at the time when we 
had less than 200. 

The best of those men, in my estima- 
tion, were the mine sweepers. The Ger- 
man submarines were. continually plant- 
ng mines around the coast, in the 
Channel, on the east coast of England, 
in the Irish Sea, on the west coast of 
Ireland. All those areas had to be 
swept. Six or seven hundred vessels 
were at it all the time. Hardly a day 
passed when some of them did not dis- 
appear; but they never weakened 

Now, back of all that was the great 
Grand Fleet, reinforced by the American 





destroyers lving in Scapa Flow ot 
Rosyth, at Edinburgh, ready to tackle 
the German fleet if it came out. So 
great in strength that the German fleet 
lid not dare come out, but you did not 
dare not to be ready with the Grand 
Fleet 

When I say we knew when I first went 
over there that the Germans were Wl! 
ning the war, that is only a polite way 
f saving that we were pretty scared 


bout it We didn’t know what to do 
There was no room for any differences 
of opintor We had to agree. 

So in conjunction with the British and 
the other Allies we « issed the matter 


ntirely dispassionately Out 


was to defeat the enemy; and the means 


we employed wa const at 
forces, the adoption of the Allied met 
ods, as we were the newcomers, the e! 
ination of all friction, or the ofhcer that 
caused the friction and the suppression 
‘f all personal ambition 
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A) Built for Comfort 
yw} | | and Endurance 


erty 


Hy 
| The bridge builder constructs his | 
arch so that each section bears an i 
equal strain. This principle is followed in the de- \ 
sion of Maltese Cross Tires. All shocks and strains 
are distributed without undue violence to any one I 


spot. 

In Maltese Cross Tires the tread itself absorbs much of the 
road shock and the rest is telegraphed along for absorption 
by the rest of the tire, giving equalized wear, long life and 
great mileage 


| Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. 


| Head Offices and Factory, TORONTO 
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BRANCHES:- Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Fort William, Winnipeg. 
Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Vancouver, Victoria. 
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SJANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


ee “Che Windsor." 


450 with bath exclusively 
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Dominion § Squ are - Montreal 






9 located in the heart of the st hopping and theatrical district pervice 
S Rates from $2.00 upwards pe r day One block from Canadian 
(Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure) 


SEND 25° FOR tior Headquarters for Motor Tourists 

Further particulars and information on applicati 
FIVE SAMPLES rticulars a n OER * wisest, ae 
4 W™ CANE 8 SONS L“? Newmarket, Can 
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Kool «> Klassy 


Out of sight 
Under the shirt 


Highest grade mer- 
cerized white web, 
trimmed with 
Solidi; Brass 
Metals guar- 
anteed not to 
stain clothing. 
75c at Your Dealer's 


or prepaid by us on receipt 
of price 


Look forthe fie” “on the Buckles 


Made in Canada by 


The King oe! bagi Co. 


B top wed al 
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Your Home Needs 
Hot Water Heating 


Old fashioned heating methods are expensive, 
unsanitary, and unsatisfaciory, Stoves and 
hot air furnaces are being abandoned. Real 
Estate men find it hard to sell houses that 
have not hot water heating because people 
will no longer put up With the inconvenience 
: and inefficiency of old methods. If your house 
doe snot have Hot Water Heating, it will pay 
you in JZealth, Comfort and in Money to take 
out the old and put in the newer and better 
| kind 


Ae ING Wilke & BOILERS, 
| 











IMPERIAL RADIATORS 














The most improved ideas in gen- 
| eration and radiation of heat are 
combined in King Boilers and 
| Imperial Radiators. If you are | 
interested, let us send you our 
descriptive literature. We will be 
pleased tosupply youwithinform- | 
ation as to size and cost, with- 
out obligation.. Write us NOW. | 
| 
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The Spirit of the Maritimes 


Continued from page 79 


The U.S. and Reciprocity 
oo feeling towards the United 
States is warm, and always has 


been. The trade of the Maritime Prov 
nees was with the people of the New 
England States long before Qntario 
was ever more than a name to them; 
and the tradition js that trade relations 
were far more satisfactory than they 
have ever been with Ontario. The 
people of the Maritime Provinces were 


at heart strong for reciprocity no mat 


ter how they voted; and, I believe, 
would be still, if the issue were agair 
presented. How that issue was be 
devilled py political casuistry, is an old 


story. The 
preconceived 


present writer, having no 
attachment one way or 
the other, and a year before reciprocity 
became a partisan issue, spent weeks ir 

terviewing men of all shades of opin 

in Nova Scotia on the question; puttin; 
to them a supposjtious reciprocity ar 

rangement far wider than the one after 


wards introduced in Parliament and 
there was practical unanimity from 
men of both political parties as to the 
value it would be for the Maritime 
Provinces. Long ago, when the ques 


tion of union with Canada was being 
agitated in Newfoundland, it is said 
that the fishermen in the remote parts 
of that island were warned by thos 
who opposed it that “their babies would 
be taken for gun wadding” if they went 
into any such Some of the 
arguments ag iprecity in Nova 
Scotia were fears not muct 
more complimentary to the intelligence 
of the people 


scheme. 
ainst rec 
based on 


The East—and Strong Drink 
a* an abstract proposition, the Mari 
“ time Provinces favor of 


prohibition. The najority of then 
voted for it when the plebiscite was 
taken. It was then large! y academic 
and it gave one a rtuous feeling to 
banish the demon ay a day, through the 
ballot box. Prince Edward Island was 
one of the first parts of Canada to go 
“dry”; and the druggists there for a 
time vied with the promoters of fox 
ranches as the plutocrats of the island. 
In New Brunswick, a referendum will 
be submitted to the people this summer 
somewhat along the lines of that pro- 
posed in Ontario. The women will not 
have a vote, and it would not be sur- 
prising if New Brunswick should be- 
come one of the oases in the great pro- 
hibition desert in Canada. Meanwhile, 
a brisk trade in liquor is being carried 
on illicitly; and it was amusing in St. 
John to hear “wholesale bootleggers” 
and “retail bootleggers” referred to in 
the most casual manner. 

Nova Scotia will probably remain 
dry; but it will be an awful wrench for 
the Highlanders. Cape Breton is High 
land to the core; and the number of 
stills operated in the hills there is said 


seem it 


te be enormous. That was what I was 
told in Sydney: 
“A feature of the hardware trade is 


the great demand for copper pipe: 
Dealers do not ask to what use it is 
going to be put. As one of them said: 


‘We keep still about it’.” 

Can you imagine a 
puts on a Gaelic play 
done in Sydney when I 


country which 
was being 
there) re- 


(as 
was 
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may be different in Halifax. The bill at 
the local theatre there was commended 
as featuring “Laughter, Loveliness, and 


that end of the 


light win 


Lingerie.” Presumably 
1 


province will go in for 


Mc Kenzie , tne I eadct 


Opposition, anne 


\ THEN D. D 
of the 

Hou th pring in the 

Way tnat he was a moderate 


yunced in tne 
most casui 


protectior 


t, some people thought apap he had 
made terrible “break.” As a matter of 
fact, he was not more than two jumps 
ahead of his party in the Maritime 
Provinces, if that. If the future of Nov 
Scotia and, to a large extent. New 
Brunswick, with abundant raw ma 
terials, water power, coal, shipping 
facilities, and a reasonable supply of 


labor is not as a manufacturing country 
all precedents n the New Engi: 
states and elsewhere, are valuel 
Nova Scotia is now the third manufa 


turing province in Canada—but a poor 


third; yet her anufactured product 





more than doubled nm tre lecade ena 
ng 1910 With the rise in manufac 
turers comes ar ! table leaning te 
wards a_ protective tariff The pure 
free trader is a ire in the Maritime 


Provinces as anywhere else, althe 


there ure some Generally speaking, 


t 
the McKenzie attitude of moderate pre 
tection is not like iv to antagonize man} 
of his supporters outside of the West 
The feeling in the East is that the tariff 
is nota 


sacred thing, the ark of the 
manufacturers’ from which 
unholy hands are ordered off. It shou 


covenant, 





be ordered on a scientific basis; applied 

where necessary, and removed or low 

eres vnere u ecessary The ff 

Nas Made for mar not nar f ‘ 
ff 


The East and the War 


Shs Scotch and English 
Maritime Provinces t 
war. There 
finer men in the world 


people of 
ook an act ve 
could not be 
physically tha: 
ghlanders of Cape Breton. They 


part jn the 


went without much fuss, and they are 
coming back the same way. Looking 
out of the train window early one morr 
ing, I saw two returned soldiers, who 
had just alighted at a lonely platforn 


at the foot of a steep with noth 
ing but trees and snow for a 
ground, as far as the eye could 
They were fine types of the young Cape 
Breton Highlander and they stood tight 
ening up their straps, and booking afte 
the train. I could imagine them climb 
ing the hills together, perhaps thinking 
about some of the companions who had 
gone away with them but who did not 
come back; and keeping the thoughts 
to themselves. When they came to the 
parting of the paths, they would go 
their separate ways without any elabor 
ate ceremony of leavetaking. And 
when they reached home I questien if 
either got any more effusive greeting 
from the head of the house, at le: 
than an: “Aye, Sandy; you're back!” 

Somebody down there told me 


illside, 
back 


reacn 





a ty} 


cal story of the coming home of one of 
these boys. He had been away four 
years; and when he came _ back he 
thought there was some kind of little 
outburst of diversion coming to him, 
but his pooch was bare. There was a 
picnic to be held in the neighborhood, 
and he approached his father, as dipl 


Scotchman can, for the 
finances. There was no er 


matically as a 
necessary 


thusiasm for the proposal visible; but it 
was finally agreed that, if he went out 
and caught a sheep, he could have part 
of the proceeds. They were wild hil 
sheep; and he had expended enough et 
ergy to capture a German trench before 
the animal was finally brought in; but 
he was spurred on by thoughts of the 
reve Iry t come 

“T see you catched him,” said his 
father 

“Ay. 

“It’s a fearful fine day for makin’ 
the hay, Donald. I’m thinking we will 

t go to the picnic the day, but we 


Sur 


to the Sacrament on 


ive ove! 


With the Snowball 
Brigade 
Continued from page 13 


“You have plenty of men of your 


own,” he was told. “Why have us send 
British troops for this service?” 
“T want the ge to reach its destina- 


tion,” Kolchak replied 

This train made the trip in ten days. 

Two padres once took the train for 
Omsk, and got at an intermediate 
station, nothing but a desolate, wind 
swept hamlet, to stretch their legs, leav 
ing all their belongings on board. They 
wandered too far from the station and 
the train pulled out without them 


They got another train in a week 


Drinks of Various Kinds 

We. were not lowed to use unboiled 

water for drinking purposes, nor 
even to wash ir Even without the 
Headquarters order on this subject, | 
think we would have boiled the water. 
Strictest economy was enjoined in the 
use of water, but none of us became so 
saving that we formed the Russian 
habit of filling their mouths with water, 
and then squirting it out into their cup- 
ped hands, washing their faces that 
way. 





A bath is a distinct luxury in Vlady. 
Everything has to be improvised, so 
there are difficulties apart from the 
scarcity of water. My bath was origin- 
ally a large fish barrel, and although 
there wasn’t a great deal of room it 
proved serviceable 


Sometime ago the American Red 
Cross were fixing up an anti-typhus 
train and the man who was in charge 
was a Russian Jew with all sorts of 
qualifications. He went to work and 
built in one of the railway coaches a big 
steam bath where a person could go in. 
undress, have a thorough cleansing, and 
in the meanwhile his clothes would be 
thoroughly disinfected, washed in a 
de-lousing chamber and returned to 
him clean—that’s how it was meant to 
work out. 

To start with this genius built the 
steam chamber of zinc, a cold current of 
air came in from somewhere near the 
floor, so that naturally anybody would 
want to sit down on the benches. These 
by some means were made scalding hot 
so that if you tried to sit down once! !! 

The clothes and undergarments were 
to be disinfected, and the Jew said he 
knew that Hydrocyanice Acid would do 
that all right It was only just in time 
that he was prevented from using HCN 
which is commonly known as Prussic 
Acid. 

The simple-minded Russians were 
told about having these nice baths on 
the train and it was tried at First 
River. Men sent their wives and chil- 
dren and sometimes whole families 
came, got undressed innocently, gave 
up their clothes, went into the steam 
room, got the draft on their legs, sat 
down, woof! jumped up again, then they 
decided that they had had enough so 
they went back to the 4 -ssing room. 

The steam had been shot through 
their garments from all angles and the 
clothes were nice and clean, but had 
shrunk to one-third their size and im 
mediately they were taken out of the 
steam room into the air they froze stiff 
as boards. Large-sized Russians were 
given things which looked like a pair 
of frozen running pants in place of 
their trousers and elderly corpulent 
dames received beautiful white gar- 
ments which would have fitted them 
probably in the years before they put 
their hair up 

Vodka is still sold in Siberia, and 
while we were there the “official” ban 
was taken off Most of it is put up ir 

een 


little flat tins, as it is too strong to be 
put into glass bottles! It is very bad 
stuff; some men went 1imost crazy 
from the effects of drinking it. There’s 
a fight in every drink 

There is no doubt that vodka was 
and is—a great curse, for it he 
and the people drink it in such vast 
quantities. It is a colorless fluid, and 
almost pure alcohol At any t e of 
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Gillette 


Safety Razor 

















The Pocket Edition Gillette 
Bound in Seal-Grain Leather 


“If I was buying another Gillette Safety Razor”, said one 
enthusiast when he saw the new Kit Set, pictured above, “I would 
TheNew certainly want that one! 
Kit S et “It not only preserves all the good points of my old morning 
friend, but it is as compact as any razor set I have ever seen, and 
N 0. 2 0 takes the least room in the travelling bag. 
“And then the black, seal-grain case is so dignified — so 
appealing to any man who is particular in his appointments. 
I suppose you are asking a pretty price for that set”. 


No; merely— 
$5.00 the Set 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, - MONTREAL. 









































Dr. Melvin’s -—s 
Tooth-Bleacho 


A dental sta 
that makes white tert 
whiter Use once a week 
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We write music and guarantee publisher's acc eptarce. to permanency. 
Sabmit poems on patrictism, love or any subject. * asa i 
A Dennis Iron Fence will last as long as the building itself. We make 


CHESTER MUSIC CO. many styles at various prices, each strong, simple and dignified in 


920 So. Michigan Ave. Room 304, Chicago design, and inexpensive in ultimate cost or when considered as year-by- 
year protection 











Ideal for residences, churches, parks, cemeteries, playgrounds, institu- 
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Untrammeled 


Loveliness 
ULL PLAY OF ARMS and 


unrestrained action are natural to 
Unreserved and simple § 

sensible persons. Use Delatone and you can follow 
fashions at the seashore, in the ballroom, at dinners, parties 
It encourages untrammeled movement, unaffected elepance and 


That is why — 
“they all use Delatone”™ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prepara- 
tion, for the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy jrowths, 
no matter how thick or stubborn. 





race is desired by 
the present 
inywhere. 


duileless 


* the user of Delatone. 


srace. 


Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. After applica- 
tion, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1l-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. KL, 339 S. Wabash Ave., rere Til. 
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ARTS 
Part of the Arts course may be covered by | 
correspondence. | 
MEDICINE EDUCA 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
Mining, Chemical, Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering 
SUMMER SCHOOL WAVIGATION SCHOOL 
July and August. December to April 
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With Bath, $2.00 and up. 
FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE | 


MONTREAL 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


(Founded and endowed by the late Rt. Hon. Baron 
Strathcona and Mount Royal) 
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the day or night it was a common sight 

to see drunks rolling along the side- 

walks, or else dead asleep in the gutter 
soldiers, officials and women. 

When the ban was lifted there was 
but little change, if any, in the quantity 
consvmed. The only chanze we could 
| see was that the price went up! 


The Wonderful Car System 
street car 


T= str 
Viady’s most 


tions. To use the 
really a misnomer. 


system is of 
remarkable institu- 
word “system” is 
The cars are small, 
and there are two classes. They are 
always over-crowded, you hang on 
anywhere at all, and everyone pushes 
and jostles. 


one 


As this is a perfectly free country 


now, the motorman and ticket-col llector 
[quit whe *n they like and where they 
| like. Besides stopping for all meals, 


the crew will often leave the car desert- 
ed on the tracks while the conductor 
jand his mate put down a few more 
glasses of vodka. 

It is a common sight to see pigs and 
goats wandering along the car tracks, 
getting in the car’s road, and this gives 
the crew another excuse for quitting, 
and getting a drink. This is a common 
occurrence; they always have plenty of 
time. Nitchevo! 

I was surprised to find out that they 
actually had rules which are posted up 
inside each car. When the Canadians 
first arrived in Siberia these rules were 
published as an addenda to routine 
orders. I will quote one rule only: 

-assengers are requested not to get 


in and out of the cars by the windows.” 


His Mayjesty’s 


Continued 


I think, was her chief attitude 
one that caused me much in- 
'dignation at the time; for 1 felt tnat I 
could have knelt rs ywn and worshipped 
|the heaven-born genius who was de- 


That, 
of mind, 


| lighting the whole Kingdom with his 
| Art. 3ut Mr. Betterton, with his 
habitual kindliness and good humour, 


|paid no heed to Mistress Euphrosine’s 
|sour disposition towards him, and when 
she tried to wither him with lofty 
speeches, he would quickly make her 


ridiculous with witty repartee. 
HE came more and more frequently 
to the house, and mine eyes being 
|unusually sharp in such matters, I soon 
jsaw that You had wholly won his re- 
gard. Those then became happy times. 
Hi appy ones for You, Mistress, whose 
love for a great and good Man was find- 
ing full reciprocity. Happy ones for 
him, who in You had found not only a 
loving heart, but rare understanding 
|and that great talent which he then and 
there set himself to develop. They 
were happy times also for me, the poor, 
obscure Scrivener with the starved 
heart and the dreary life, who now was 
allowed to warm his Soul in the sun- 
shine of your joint happiness. 
| It was not long before Mr. Betterton 
noticed the profound admiration which 
I had for him, not long before he ad- 
|mitted me to his Friendship and Inti- 
macy. I say it with utmost pride, that 
I was the first one with whom he dis- 
cussed the question of your career and 
ito whom he confided the fact that You 
had a conspicuous talent for the Stage, 
land that he intended to teach and to 
train You until You could appear with 
ihim on the boards. You may imagine 
| how this idea staggered me at first— 
laye! and horrified me not a little. I 
suppose that something of the old puri- 
tanical middle-class prejudice had eat- 
jen so deeply into my Soul that I could 
lnot be reconciled to the idea of seeing 
jany Woman—least of all you, Mistress 
acting a part upon the Stage. Hith- 
lerto young Mr. Kynaston and other 
| boy-actors had represented with perfect 
grace and charm all the parts which 
|have been written for Women; and I 
{could not picture to myself any respec- 
‘table female allowing herself to be 
|kissed or embraced in full view of a 
large audience, or speaking some of 


fre 





Nothing Matters! 
ipo it was announced that the 
“Snowball Brigade” was to be with- 
drawn from Siberia most of us were 
ready to return. Discomforts, when 
one can have the variation of fighting 
now and again, are things to be borne 
with. But our famous policy of non- 
interference had caused most of us to 
be “fed up.” 
I suppose the people at home imagin 
ed we lived high, clothed in sables and 


ermine. We were certainly glad to 
learn we'd soon be crossing the Pacific 
again. I went into Vlady to get some 
money changed. 

About the time that this issue of 


MACLEAN’s is being read I expect that 
the balance of the “Kanatskies” will be 
back home in Canada. When we pack- 
ed up at Gornastai, and started on the 
trip home we passed the same piles of 
ammunition and supplies, the same 
wharves crowded with congested 
freight, that we had observed in land 
ing there. Millions upon millions of 
roubles’ worth of goods were exposed to 
the elements—rotting. The Russians 
had ordered some of this stuff three or 
four years ago-—and had even paid for 
some of it. 


} 









As we passed a siding where the 
goods were cluttering up everything 
but the right-of-way, partially covered 
with rotting tarpaulins, I said to a 
Russian yard-master: 

“Why don’t you either store that 
stuff properly, or send it on where it 


9. 


can be used? 
The man looked at it with apathetic 
eyes, then turned listlessly, and said: 


“Nitchevo!” 


Weell-Beloved 
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those lines which our great Dramatists 
have thought proper to write. 


3ut Mr. Betterton’s influence and his 
unanswerable arguments soon got the 
better of those old-fashioned ideas, and 
anon I found myself looking eagerly 
forward to the happy time when you 
would be freed from the trammels of 
Mistress Euphrosine’s tyranny and, as 


the Wife and Helpmate of the greatest 
Actor of our times, take your place be- 
side him among the Immortals. 


Ill 


T was not until the spring of the 
following year that I first noticed 
the cloud which was gathering over 
your happiness. Never shal] I forget 


the day when first I saw tears in your 
eyes. 
You had finally decided by then to 


adopt the Stage as your profession, and 
at the instance of Mr. Betterton, Sir 
William Davenant had promised you a 
small part in the new Play, wherewith 
he was about to open his new Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn _— Field The piece 
chosen was called Othello, written by 
one William Shakespeare, and Sir 
William had finally decided that the 
parts written in this Play by the 
Author for Women should be enacted 
by Women; an arrangement which was 
even then being worked quite success- 
fully by Mr. Killigrew at his theatre in 
Clare Market. 

I knew that a brilliant future lay be- 
fore You; but Mistress Euphrosine, 
who had _ constituted herself your 
Guardian and Mentor, tried in vain to 
turn you from your career. The day 
when you made your decision was yet 
another of those momentous ones which 


will never fade from my memory. You 
had hitherto been clever enough to 
evade Mistress Euphrosine’s vigilance 


whilst you studied the art of speaking 
and acting under the guidance of Mr. 


tetterton. She thought that his fre- 
quent visits to the house were due to 
his regard for her, whereas he came 


only to see You and to be of service to 
You in the pursuit of your studies. 
But the time came when You had to 
avow openly what were your intentions 
with regard to the future. Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant’s theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields was to be opened in June, 





ind you, Mistress, were, together with 
S principal Actresses, to be boarded 
after that by him at his own house, in 


wcordance with one of the provisions 
of the Agreement. The question arose 
as to where You should lodge, your 
poor mother having no home to offer 
You. Mistress Euphrosine made a 
great show of her abhorrence of the 
Stage and all the immorality with 
such a career implied. My cheeks blush 
with shame even now at the recollec- 


tion of the abominable language which 
she used when first You told her what 
You meant to do, and my heart is still 
filled with admiration at your patience 
and forbearance with her under such 
trying circumstances. 

Fortunately for us all, Mr. Betterton 
arrived in the midst of all this wrangle. 
He soon succeeded in silencing Mistress 
Euphrosine’s exacerbating tongue, and 
this not so much by the magic of his 
Persuasion as by the aid of the golden 
Key which is known to open every door 

even that which leads to a scolding 


harridan’s heart. Mr. Betterton of 
fered his sister a substantial Sum of 
Money if she in return would under- 


take to give you a comfortable lodging 
until such time as he himself would 
claim You as his Wife. He stipulated 
that you should be made comfortable 
and that no kind of menial work should 
ever be put upon you. 

“Mistress Saunderson,” he said im- 
“must be left absolutely free 
to pursue her Art, unhampered by any 
other consideration.” 

Even Mistress Euphrosine could 
not restrain her malicious tongue, and 
the whole equitable arrangement might 


pre ssively, 


so, 


even then have fallen through but for 
your gentleness and quiet determina- 
tion. Finally, Mistress Euphrosine 
gave in. She accepted the liberal 
terms which her illustrious Brother 


was offering her for your maintenance, 
but she reserved unto herself the right 
of terminating the arrangement at her 
will and pleasure. Obviously she meant 
to be as disagreeable as she chose; but 
you had to have a respectable roof over 
your head until such time as you found 
a Haven under the aegis of your future 
husband’s name 

After that, it seemed as if no cloud 
could ever come to obscure the Heavens 
of your happiness. Nevertheless, it 
was very soon after that episode that I 
chanced You one evening, sitting 
in the parlour: with the book of a Play 
before you, yet apparently not intent 
upon reading When I spoke your 
name You started as if out of the dream 
and quickly You put your handkerchief 
up to your eyes. 

I made no remark then; it 


upon 


would have 


been insolence on my part to intrude 
upon your private affairs. But I felt 
| 


faithful cur on the watch. 
For a while dust was thrown in my 
from the fact that Mr. Betterton 
announced to us his projected trip 
abroad, at the instance of Sir William 
Davenant, who desired him to study 
the Scenery and Decorations which it 
seems were noted adjuncts to the Stage 
over in Paris. If Mr. Betterton ap- 
proved of what he saw there, he was to 
bring back with him a scheme for such 
introduced at the new 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
would be a great triumph over Mr. 
Killigrew’s Management, where no 
such innovations had ever been thought 
of. 

Naturally, Mr. Betterton, being a 
Man and an Artist, was eager and ex- 
over this journey, which showed 
what great confidence Sir William 
Davenant reposed in his Judgment. 
This, methought, accounted for the fact 
that You, Mistress, seemed so much 
more dejected at the prospect of his 
ibsence than he was. I also was satis- 
fied that this absence accounted for 
your tears. 

Fool that I 


4 1essed! 


1 
ike some 


eyes 


Seenery to be 


Theatre ir 


ted 


should have 


was! I 


\,[R. BETTERTON was absent two 
‘ months, during which time I oft 
hanced upon You, dear Mistress, w th 


book lying unheeded on your lap and 


vour dark eyes glistening with unna 
tural brilliancy. But I stil) believe 
that it was only Mr. Betterton’s al 
ence that caused this sadness whicl 
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had of late fallen over your spirits. I 
know that he did not write often, and I 
saw—oh! involuntarily—that 
when his Letters came they were un- 
accountably short. 

Then, one day—it was in May—see- 
ing you more than usually depressed, I 
suggested that as the weather was so 
fine we should repair to the theatre in 
Clare Market and there see Mr. Killi- 
grew’s company enact “The Beggar’s 
Bush,” a play.in which Major Mohun 
was acting the part of Bellamente with 
considerable success. 

Had I but known what we were 
lestined to see in that theatre, I swear 
» God that I would sooner have hacked 
off my right leg than to have taken You 
thither. Yet we both started on our 
way oblivious of what lay before us. 
Time had long since gone by when such 
expeditions had to be done in secret. 
You, Mistress, were independent of 
Mistress Euphrosine’s threats and tant- 
rums, and I had come to realize that 
my Employer could nowhere else in 
the whole City find a Clerk who would 
do so much for such very scanty pay, 
and that he would never dismiss me for 
fear that he would never again meet 
with such a willing Drudge. 

So, the day being one on which Mr. 
Baggs and Mistress Euphrosine were 
absenting themselves from home, I per- 
suaded You easily enough to come with 
me to the Play. 

Your spirits had risen of late because 
you were expecting Mr. Betterton’s 
home-coming. In fact, You had re- 
ceived authentic news that he would 
probably be back in England within the 


Ww eek. 


quite 


+ 
( 


IV 


.* once, when I took my seat in the 
¢ Gallery beside you, I noticed the 
beautiful fair Lady in the box, whom I 
had not seen since that marvellous day 
a year ago, when you and I sat together 
at the Play. She was more radiantly 
beautiful than ever before. 


Discreet enquiries from my _ neigh- 
bour elicited the information that she 
was the Lady Barbara Wychwoode, 


daughter of the Marquis of Sidbury 
and the acknowledged Belle among the 
Débutantes of the season. I under- 
stood that nothing had been seen of the 
Lady for the past three years owing to 
the graye and lingering illness of her 
Mother, during the whole course of 
which the young girl had given up her 
whole life to the tending of the invalid. 

Now that his Lordship was a widower, 
he had _ insisted or bringing his 
Daughter to London so that she might 
be brought to the notice of His Majesty 
and take her place at Court and in 


Society, as it beseemed her rank. That 
place the Lady Barbara conquered 
quickly enough, by her beauty, her 


charm and her wit, so much so that I 
was told that all the young Gallants in 
the City were more or less over head 
and ears in love with her, but that her 
affections had remained steadfastly 
true to the friend and companion of her 
cirlhood, the young Earl of Stour, who 





n turn had never swerved in his 
allegiance and had patiently waited 
for the day when her duty to her mother 
would cease and her love for him be 
allowed to have full sway. 

All this, of course, sounded very 
pretty and very romantic; and you, 
Mistress, gave ungrudging admiration 


to the beautiful girl who was the cvno- 
sure of all eyes. She sat in the Box, in 
the company of an elderly and distin- 
ruished Gentleman. who was obviously 
father, and of another man who 
appeared to be a year or two older than 
herself and whose likeness of features 
to her own proclaimed him to be her 
Brother. At the rear of the box a num- 
ber of Cavaliers had congre- 


her 


brilliant 


vated, who had obviously come in order 
to pay court to this acknowledged 
Queen of Beauty. Foremost among 
these we noticed a _ tall, handsome 


voung Man whose noble features look- 
ed to me to suggest a somewhat weak 
vet obstinate disposition. He was un- 
deniably handsome: the huge, fair peri- 
wig which he wore lent a certain manly 
dignity to his countenance. We quick- 
vy came to the conclusion that this must 
the Earl of Stour. for it was obvious 
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that the Lady Barbara reserved her 
most welcoming smile and her kindliest 
glances for him. 

The company in the Box kept us 
vastly amused fer a time, in the inter- 
vals of watchin» the Actors on the 
Stage; and I remember that during the 
second Act, the dialogue in the Play be- 
ing somewhat dull, both You and I fell 
to watching the Lady Barbara and her 
throng of admirers. Suddenly we no 
ticed that all these Gentlemen gave way 
as if to a newcomer who had just en 
tered at the rear of the box and was ap 
parently desirous of coming forward in 
order to pay his respects. At first we 
could not see who the newcomer was, 
nor did we greatly care. The next 
moment, however, he was behind the 
Lady Barbara's chair. Anon he stoop- 
ed forward in order to whisper some- 
thing in her ear. 

And I saw who it was. 

It was Mr. Betterton. 

For the moment, I remember that I 
felt as if I were paralyzed: either that 
or crazed. I could not trust mine eyes. 

Then I turned my head and looked at 
You. 

You too had seen and recognized. 
For the moment vou did not move, but 
sat rigid and silent. Your face had 
become a shade or two paler and there 
was a scarce perceptible tremor of your 
lips. 

3ut that was all. I alone knew that 
you had just received a stab jn your lov- 
ing and trusting heart, that something 
had occurred which would for ever mar 
the perfect trustfulness of your early 
love. . . . something which you would 
never forget. 


Vv 
7OU sat out the rest of the Play, dear 
Mistress, outwardly quite serene. 
Never, I think, has my admiration for 
your character and for your worth been 
more profound. I believe that I suffer- 
ed almost as much as you. I suffered 
because many things were made clear 
to me then that I had ignored before. 
Your tears, your many Silences, that 
look of trustful happiness now gone 
from your eyes. I understcod that the 
Incident was only the confirmation of 
‘what you had suspected long since. 

But You would not let any one see 
your heart. No! not even me, your 
devoted bondsman, who would gladly 
die to save you from pain. Yet I could 
not bring my heart to condemn Mr. 
3etterton utterly. I did not believe 
even then that he had been unfaithful 
—led away no doubt by the glamour of 
the society Be: auty, by the talk and the 
swagger of all the idle Gentlemen about 
them—but not unfaithful. His was not 
a nature to love more than the once, 
and he loved you, Mistress—loved you 
from the moment that he set eyes on 
You, from the moment that he knew 
your worth. His fancy had perhaps 
been captured by the beautiful Lady 
Barbara, his heart wherein your image 
was eternally enshrined had been 
momentarily bewitched by her wiles; 
but he was not responsible for these ac- 
tions—that I could have sworn even 
then. 

Mr. Betterton is above all an Artist, 
and in my humble judgment Artists are 
not to be measured by ordinary stand- 
ards. Their mind is more fanciful, 
their fancy more roving; they are the 
Butterflies of this world, gay to look 
at and light on the wing. 

You never told me, Mistress. what 
course You adopted after that eventful 
afternoon; nor would I have ventured 
to pry into your secrets. That You 
and Mr. Betterton talked the whole 
matter over, I make no doubt. I could 
even tell you, methinks. on which day 
the heart to heart talk between you 
took place. That there were no recrim- 
inations on your part I dare aver; also 
that Mr. Betterton received his final 
dismissal on that day with a greater 
respect than ever for You in his heart, 
and with deep sorrow weighing upon 
his Soul. 

After that, his visits to the house be- 


came more and more infrequent; and at 


first you would contrive to be absent 
when he came. But, as I always have 
maintained, his love for You still filled 


his innermost being, even though the 
Lady Barbara ruled over his fancy for 
the time being. He longed for your 
presence and for your friendship, even 
though at that time he believed that you 
had totally erased his Image from your 
heart. 

And so, when he came, and I had 
force to tell him that You were absent 
he would linger on in the hope that You 
would return, and he would away 
with a bitter sigh of regret whenever he 
had failed to catch a glimpse of You 

You never told me in so many 
that You had definitely broken off your 
engagement to Mr. Betterton, nor do I 
believe that such was intention 
even then. Mistress Euphrosine certain- 
ly never realized that You were smart 
ing under so terrible a 
your pride and to your sentiments, and 
she still spoke glibly of your fortheom 
ing Marriage. 

It was indeed fortunate for You, for- 
tunate for us all, that both she and 
Mr. Baggs were too self-absorbed—he 
in his Business and she in her Piety 
and too. seifish to be aware of 


words 


your 


blow both to 


what went on around them Their 
self-absorption left You free to 
indulge in the luxury of suffer 


ing in silence; and I was made al- 
most happy at times by an occasional 
surreptitious pressure of your Hand, a 
glance from your Eyes, telling me that 
my understanding and sympathy were 
not wholly unwelcome 


CHAPTER THREE 
A Criminal Folly 
I 


| N June, you made your début upon 
the stage, dear Mistress. Though 
You only played a small part, your 
Grace and Charm soon won universal 
approval. I have so often told You of 
my feelings, my hopes, my tremors and 
my joy on the occasion when first I saw 
you upon the boards, that I will not bore 
vou with the re-telling of them once 
again. Securely hidden behind a pil- 
lar, I only lived through the super- 
acuteness of my senses, which drank in 
your Presence from the moment when 
You stepped out from behind the Cur- 
tain and revealed your gracious person- 
ality to an admiring Audience. 

As long as I live, every word which 
You spoke on that day will continue to 
ring in mine ear, and when mine eyes 
close for ever in their last long Sleep, I 
shall see your exquisite Image floating 
dreamlike before their gaze. 


II 
—— that day onward, I saw you 


more seldom than I had been wont 
to do before. Your Success at the new 
Theatre had been so pronounced that 
Sir William Davenant soon entrusted 
You with more important parts. Thus 
your time was greatly taken up both 
with Performances and with Rehear- 
sals and with the choosing and trying 
on of dresses. Of necessity your work 
threw you often in the company of Mr. 
Betterton, he being the leading Actor 
in Sir William's Company, and the 
most popular as he was the most emin- 
ent of His Majesty’s Well-Beloved 
Servants. In fact, his fame at this 
time was reaching its apogee. He was 
reckoned one of the intimates of His 
Majesty himself; Gentlemen and Noble- 
men sought his company; great ladies 
were zealous to win his favours 

Needless to say that concurrently 
with his rise to pre-eminence, an army 
of Enemies sprung up around him. 
Hungry curs will ever bay at the moon. 
Set a cat upon a high post and in a 
moment others will congregate down 
below and spit and yow! at their more 
fortunate kind Scandal and_ spite, 
which had never been so rife as in these 
days, fastened then selves like evil ten 
tacles on Mr. Betterton’s fair name 

He was too proud to con bat these, 
and You too proud to lend an ear to 
them. You met him now upon an easy 
footing of Friendship, of gentle grati- 
tude as of a successful Pupil towards a 
kindly teacher. To any one who did 
not know you as I do, You must at that 
time have nappy. 
You were independent now, earning a 
good salary, paying Mistress Euphro- 


completely 








seemed 
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sine liberally for the which 
she placed at your free to 
come and go as you pleased, to receive 
the visits of Gentlemen who were de 
sirous of paying their respects to You. 
You were, in fact, Mistress Saunderson, 


lodgings 
disposal; 





the well-known Actress, who was busy 
mbing—and swiftly too— the Ladder 
f Fame. 
Of your proposed Marriage with Mr. 
Betterton there was of course no longer 


reason best known 
to herself and which I myself never 
ad t , even Mistress Euphro- 


) Spe ak of t 


ta. For some 


depths of her am- 

an heart, harbour 

the belief that her Brother would one 
0 


avaricious 





ay wed one of those great Ladies who 
were wont to hang entranced upon his 
ps when he spoke the immortal words 
of the late Mr. William Shakespeare or 
of Mr. John Dryden? I know not; nor 
what benefit she would have derived 
from it if such an unlikely Event had 


indeed taken place. 
Towards me, she was still frigid 
mtemptuous. But as to that, I did 
not care I was determined to endure 
her worst gibes for the sake of dwell- 
ing under the same roof which still had 
the privilege of sheltering you. 


ly 


Ill 


T was one day early in September 

just something over a year ago, in 
fact—that my Lord Stour called at the 
house of Mr. Theophilus Baggs. I 
knew him at once for the Cavalier 
who was ever in attendance upon the 
Lady Barbara Wychwoode and whom 
rumour had assigned to her as her fu- 
ture husband. 

Frankly, I had never liked him from 
the first. I thought him overbearing 
and arrogant. His manner towards 
those who were inferior to him in sta- 
tion was always one of contempt. And 
I often wondered how Mr. Theophilus 
Baggs, who was an Attorney of some 
standing in the City of London, could 
endure the coo! insolence wherewith 
young gentlemen like my Lord Stour 
and others were wont to treat him. 
Not only that, but he seemed to derive 
a sort of gratification from it, and was 
wont to repeat —I was almost going to 
say that he would boast of—these acts 
of overbearance to which he was so 
often subjected. 

“Another of the stiff-necked sort,” 
he would say after he had bowed one of 
these fine Gentlemen obsequiously out 
of his office. “An honest, God-fearing 
Man is as dirt beneath the feet of these 
Gallants.” 

My Lord Stour, of a truth, was no 
exception to the rule. I have since been 
assured that he was quite kindly and 
gracious in himself and that his faults 
were those of the milieu in which he had 
been brought up, rather than of him- 
self. 

Of course You, dear Mistress, were 
out of the house during the whole of 
that never-to-be-forgotten day of which 
I am about to speak, and therefore 
knew nothing of the terrible Event 
which then occurred and which, in my 
humble judgment, completely revolu- 
tionized Mr. Betterton’s character for 
the time being. But Fate had decreed 
that I should see it all. Every moment 
of that awful! afternoon is_ indelibly 
graven upon my Memory. I had, how- 
ever, neither the Chance nor the Oppor- 
tunity to speak to you of it all. 

My Lord Stour came to call upon Mr. 
Theophilus Baggs at three o’clock 
of the afternoon. Kathleen, the maid of 
all work, opened the door to him and 
Mistress Euphrosine received him in 
the Parlour, where I was also sitting 
at my desk, engaged on copying out a 
lengthy Indenture. 

“Master Baggs awaits me, I think,” 
my Lord said as he entered the room. 

Mistress Euphrosine made a deep 
curtsey, for she was ever fond of the 
Aristocracy. 

“Will you deign to enter, my Lord?” 
she said. “My husband will wait upon 
your pleasure.’ 

“Tell him to be quick, then,” said my 
Lord; “for I have not a great deal of 
time to spare.” 

He seated himself beside the table 
and drew off his gloves. He had taken 
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| with the great Actor was truly 


| receipt.” 
' 


Magazine 


absolutely no 
salutation. 
Mistress Euphrosine sailed out of the 
room and a moment or two later Mr. 
carrying a sheaf of 
and looking very 


notice of my respectful 


came in, 


pers 





fussy and 


him, 


direction 


My Lord did not rise to greet 
onliv 


ily turned his head in his 
and said curtly: 

“You are Mr. 
torney-at-law ?” 

“At your Lordship’s service,” replied 
my employer. 

“Brother-in-law of Tom _ Betterton, 
the Actor, so I am told,” my Lord went 
on with quiet condescension. 

This innocent remark, however, ap- 
peared to upset Mr. Baggs. He stam- 
mered and grew as red as a turkey- 
cock, not realizing that his connection 
an hon- 

ur upon his name. He hemmed and 
hawed and looked unutterably 
as he mumbled confusedly: 

‘Er. that is....only  occa- 
sionally, my Lord. . very occasion- 
lly, I may say that is. ; “4 

“Pray calm yourself,” broke in my 
Lord haughtily. “I admire the fellow’s 
acting. . . the man himself does not ex- 
ist for me.” 

You are most gracious, my Lord,” 
murmured Mr. Baggs promptly, whilst 
I could have struck him for his obse- 
cuiousness and 1is Lordship for 


his arrogance. 


Theophilus Baggs, at- 






, 
ish 
foolish, 








T seems that the matter which had 
| brought Lord Stour to Mr. Baggs’ 
office was one of monies connected with 
the winding-up of the affair of the late 
Earl, uncle of the present peer. I was 
busy with my work during the time 
that these affairs were being discussed 
and did not pay much heed to the con- 
Only two fragments there- 
of struck mine ear, I remember 
they 
the two men—the 
Plebeian 
we live. 

At one time Mr 
enquire after the health 
able Mrs. Stourcliffe. 
mother; you should have heard the tone 
of frigid pride wherewith my Lord 
seemed to repel any such presumptuous 


versation. 





because were so characterist 
Aristocrat and the 
and of the times in which 
Bagys ventured to 
f the Honour- 


his Lordship’s 


fragment which I over 
is towards the end of the inter- 
en Mr. Theophilus Baggs, hav 
1 Money before his 
placed a Paper before h 

me bring him a pen. 
? queried my 





unted over the 


} 
Lord, 





stammered, with 
his habitual humility of demeanour, “a 
mere formality, my Lord... er 
ae only a . . .er 





+97? 


“A receipt my Lord asked, with ar 
of his aristocratic brows. 


elevation 


“What for?” 





“Er : er . . .” Mr. Baggs 
stammered. “For the monies, my Lord 
Th __ . if you will 





to count it over yourself 
and see that it is correct.” 

At this, my Lord rose from his seat, 
waved me aside, took and pocketed the 
money. Then he said coolly to Mr. 
Baggs: 

“No, Sir; I do not care to count. My 
uncle knew you to be honest or he would 
not have placed his affairs in your 
hands. That is sufficient for me. I, on 
the other hand, have received the 
money That is sufficient for you.” 

“But—!” ejaculated Mr. Baggs, driv- 
en out of his timidity by such summary 
procedure. 

“Egad, Sir!” broke in my Lord, more 
haughtily than before. “Are you per- 
chance supposing that I might claim 
money which I have already had?” 

“No. ... no!” protested Mr. Baggs 
hastily. “I assure you, my Lord. . 
ae that it is. . . h’m 
a mere formality .. . .and ; 

“My word,” retorted my Lord coolly, 
“is sufficient formality.” 

Whereupon he turned to the door, 
taking no more notice of me than if I 
were the doormat. He nodded to Mr. 
Baggs, who was of a truth too deeply 
haken to speak, and with a curt, “I 
wish you good-day, Mr. Notary!” 
strode out of the room. 








” 





I doubt not, Mistress, that You and 
many others of gentle Manners if not 
of gentle Birth, would think that in 
recounting this brief interview between 
my employer and the young Earl of 
Stour, I have been guilty of exaggera- 
tion in depicting my Lord’s arrogance. 
Yet, on my word, it all occurred just as 
{ have told it. No doubt that Mr. 
Baggs’ obsequiousness must have been 
irritating, and that it literally called 
forth the haughty Retort which other- 
wise might have remained unspoken. I 
myseif, humble and insignificant as I 
am, have oft felt an almost uncontrol- 
lable impulse to kick my worthy 
ployer into some measure of man 

For let me assure you that, though 
subsequently I became more closely ac- 
quainted with my Lord Stour, I never 
heard him use such haughty language 
to any of his Dependents, nor do I think 
that so gentle a Lady as Lady Barbara 
W ychwoode would have bestowed her 
fondness and regard upon him had his 
Nature been as supercilious and as in- 
solent as his words. 





Em- 


1eSS. 





V 


bla AT afternoon was indeed destined 
to be fuller of events than I ever 
could have anticipated. No sooner had 


] +h } ~ 
I closed the door upon my Lord Stour, 








when I heard footsteps ascending the 
stairs and then my Lord’s voice raised 
once more, tnis time with a tone of 


pleasure mingled with astonishment. 
“Wychwoode, by gad!” he exclaimed. 

“And what in Heaven’s name h: 
ome to Jo in the old fox’s lair? 


=s 





you 





I did not hear the 
More fussy than 
already 
door. 

“Lord Douglas Wychwoode,” he 
mured hurried!y in 


immediate reply. 
ever, Mr. Baggs had 
signed to me to re-open the 


mur- 


ear. “One of 
} 





the younger Ul Marquis of Sid- 
bury. I am indeed fortunate to-day. 
The scions of our great Nobility do seek 
my help and counsel... .” and more 
such senseless words did he utter, 


whilst the two young Gentlemen paused 


foran omer upon th 


e landing, talking 
“I thought you still in France,” 
Douglas said to his friend. 
brought you home so unexpectedly? 

“I only arrived this morning,” t 
other replied; “and hoped to 
my respects this evening, if 
and the Lady Barbara will receive me. 

“Indeed, they'll be delighted. Cela 

a sans dire, my friend. My sister has 
been rather pensive of late. Your pro- 
longed absence may have had something 
to do with her mood.” 

“May you speak the truth there!’ 
my Lord Stour remarked with a sigh. 

“But now you have not told me,” re- 
joined Lord Douglas, as he and his 
friend finally went into the room and 
curtly acknowledged Mr. Baggs’ reiter- 
ated salutations, “what hath brought 
vou to the house of this bobbing old 
Thief yonder.” 

“Private business,” rey 
Stour. “And you?” 

“The affairs of England,” said the 
other, and tossed his head proudly like 
some young Lion scenting battle. 

Before his friend could utter another 
remark, Lord Douglas strode rapidly 
across the room, took some papers out 
of the inner pocket of his coat, and 
called to Mr. Baggs to come up closer 
to him. 

“T want,” he said in a quick and per 
emptory whisper, “a dozen copies of 
this Deed done at once and by a sure 


hand. “ad 


Lord 
“What hath 

on 
he 
present 
your father 


” 


’ 





ad = Lord 


Can you do it? 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Mr. Baggs. 
“May I see what the paper is?” 

I was watching the pair of them; so 
was my Lord Stour. On his face there 
came a sudden frown as of disapproval 
and anxiety. 

“Wychwoode—” he began. 

YUT the other did not heed him. His 

eyes, which were so like those of his 
sister—were fixed with an eager, ques 
tioning gaze upon my Employer. The 
latter’s face was absolutely expression- 
less and inscrutable whilst oe scanned 
the paper which Lord Douglas, after a 
searce perceptible moment of hesitation, 


had handed to him for perusal. 





wt fe he sai qu when he ' 
hed reading It can be done.” 





“At once? 
“At once. 
“By a 








sure hand 


‘Discretion, my Lord replied M1 
res, with the first show of dignity I 
e ever seen him display Sa vir 
my prot the fail I 

A ild be 4 iasting a race 
"a rely evel nore upon your 
tions, Mr. Baggs,” Lord Dou 





earnestly, “than upon your vir 


ined 





“You and your I 
feigned to talk those matters over wit} 


ny a time before 








men, fa . ! va ne 
But \ I } le eve ‘ 
ely gu lr now vas that ‘ 
had already lent a helping hand to tho 
merous Orgar i ns which had for 
their object the erthrow of the pre 
sent loose for of Government, if not 
that of the Monarcl tself. 

I did not know, fact, that beneatl 
weak and obsequious exterior, my Ion 
ployer hid the stuff of which dangerous 

Conspirators are often made 
For the nonce, however, I imagine 
it he contented himself with writing 
it Deeds and Pr amations for the 
more important malcontents, of whom 


apparently my Lord Douglas Wychwocde 


was one. He had never taken me into 
ris confidence eve! thougn he must 





known that he 













ave uld always re 
upon my Discretion. What caused hin 
to trust me now more than he had done 
bef re, I do not know Pe rhaps he had 
come to a final decision to throw in } 
lot with the ultra-Protestant rty, wn 
viewed with such marked d our the 
projects of the King’s marriage w 
the Popish Princess of Portug Cer 
tain it is that he to me 





witnout 
Papers which 


trusted 





y hesitation with the 
Lord Douglas had just e1 
and that he at « 





nce ordered me t 





RETIRED within 
which you know so well, and wherein 
I am wont to sit at my copying work 
Mr. Baggs then set me to my task, after 


the window-recess 





which he drew the screer across the 
recess so that I remained hidden from 
the view of those who were still in the 
room. I set to with a will, for my task 
was a heavy one. Twelve copies of a 
manifesto which in itself covered two 


k ng pages. 
4 manifesto, 


I could scarce 


n truth! 


believe mine eyesS as I 
read the whole rambling, foolish, hot 
headed rigmarole. Did I not have the 
Paper actually in my hand; had I not 


chwoode handing 
Baggs, I could not 


any men their 


seen Lord Douglas 
himself over to Mr 
nave believed that 
sober senses could have le 
such criminal folly. 
Folly it was; and criminal to boot 


I 








+ 


a 
' 
lhe whole matter is past history now, 
and there can be no harm in my re 
ting it when so much of it hath long 
ago been made public. 





at manifesto was nothing more o1 


I than an appeal to certain Syn 
pathizers to join in one of the maddest 
enterprises any man could conceive. It 


seems that my Lady Castlemaine’s house 
v to be kept watched by Parties of 
these same Conspirators, until one night 





v the King paid her one of his cu 

t iry evening visits. Then the ul 
to be given, the house surrounded, 

wD Lady Castlemain kidnapped, H 


. sty seized and forced to abdicate i: 
favour of the young Duke of Monmout! 
would then be proclaimed King of 


MacLean’ 





England. with the Prinee of Orange as 
Regent 

Now, have you ever heard of any 
thing more mad? I assure you that I 
W terally staggered, and as my 
Pen wet irily scratching over the 
Paper I felt as if I were in a dream, 


»me visions of what the end 





‘ I "ye oO 
f su 1 for Scheme would be: the 
Hangman bu the Prisons filled, sor 








w and desolation in many homes that 
had hoped to 1 peace at last after 
the turmoil of the past twenty years. 
Fof the appeals were directed to well- 
known people outside London, some of 
whom were connected with 
known Families in the County. : 
f course, refrain fron me ing 
names that have been allowed to fall 
nto oblivion in connectior with the 
iffair; but you, dear Mistress, would 
ndeed b istonished if you heard them 
now , 


worry, 
hand felt 
own help- 


And what caused me so mucl 
whilst I wrote or til 
amped and 


essness in the matter What could I 

hort of betraying the trust which 
va reposed in me? ind this, of 
ourse, was unthinkable 


| WROTE on, feeling ever mort ed 

nd numb. From the other side of 

the screen the voices of the two ung 

Gentlemen came at times to mine ear 
th unusual clearnes 
an intermittent h 


ipparently left 





( yus of my preser 

Wychwoode had t his friend some- 

t of his 1 i » Schemes; his voice 
é oth eager and enthusiastic 

But 1 Lord Stour demurred. 

“T am a soldier,” he said at one time; 

not a Politiciar 

‘That's just it!” the other argued with 
earnestness. “It is men like you that 
we want. We must crush that spend- 

hrift Want who holds the King in her 

rall and we must force a dishonoured 

Monarch to g ip the Crown of Eng- 

it ne W s worthier to wear it, 

he himself, even in these few 

yrief mont has already covered it 
h infamy.” 

“You have set yourself a_ difficult 
task, my fr 1... my Lord Stour urged 
mor yber!y ind a dangerous < ne, 

Only difficult and dangerous,” re- 
rted Lord Dougl: whilst such men 


Vidas, 
: i aloof.” 
“T tell vou, I am no Politician,” his 
1 somewhat impatiently. 
» aman, and not a sense- 
an earnest Protestant 
1e that cobweb of P ypery 
wl over! the King’s every action 
and blurs his vision of duty and of 





Douglas, with 
earnestness, gave 
1d al Scheme for 
it was, however much it might 
ier the cloak of patriot- 
»us fervour. How Lord 
] communication, I 
I had ceased to listen and 
ating my mind my un- 
Moreover, I fancy that 
i 1ot say much. He must 
have disapproved of it, as a right-minded 
i, and no doubt tried his best 
Douglas to a more ration- 
nd. But this is mere con- 
ecture on my part, and of course I 
his face, which would have 
lex to his thoughts. At 
him exclaim indig 


Then it was that Lord 








l 
the 





on 








“But surely you will not entrust the 
listribution of those manifestoes, which 


may cost you your head, to that ob 
sequious and mealy-mouthed notary?” 

M Baggs should have heard the 

ntempt wherewith my Lord uttered 
those words! It would have taught 
him how little regard his servile ways 
had won for him and how much more 


thoroughly would he have been respect- 
ed had he adopted a more manly bear- 
ng towards his Clients, however high- 
ly these may have been placed. 

After this, Lord Douglas Wychwoode 
became even more persuasive and eager. 
Perhaps he had noted the first signs of 


lding in the attitude of his friend. 
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“No, no!” he said. “And that is our 
serious trouble. I and those who are 
at one with me feel that we are sur- 
rounded with spies. We do want a sure 
Hand—a Hand that will not err and that 
we can trust—to distribute the Mani 
fes stos, an d if poss! ble to bring us b: ick 
decisive answers. Some of the men 
with whom we wish to communicate live 
some considerable distance from 
town. We only wish to approach influen- 
tial people, but some of these 
come to London; in fact, with the ex- 
ception of the members of a venal Gov- 
ernment and of a few degenerate Peers 
as Profligate as the Kin ig himself, but 
few men, worthy of the name, do elect 
to live in this degenerate C os 

This talk was somewhat rambling; 
perhaps I did not catch all that he said. 
After awhile Lord Stour s: yd casually: 


+ 


} 
seldom 





“And so you thought of r as your 
Ossible emissary?’ 
“Was I yrong?” retorted Lord 


Douglas hotly. 

“Nay, my friend,” rejoined the other 
ecldly. “I am honoured by this trust 
which you would place in me; but—” 

“But you refuse?” broke in Lord 
Douglas with bitter reproach 


MAGINE that my Lord Stour’s re- 

ply must have been an unsatisfactory 
one to his friend, for the latter uttered 
an exclamation of supreme impatience. 
I heard but little more of their con- 
versation just then, for the noise in the 
Street below, which had been attracting 
my attention on and off for sometime, 
now grew in intensity, and, curious to 
know what it portended, I rose from 
my chair and leaned out of the window 
to see what was happening. 

From the window, as you know, one 
gets a view of the corner of our Street 
as it debouches into Fleet Street by the 
“Spreadeagle Tavern,” and even the re- 
stricted view which I thus had showed 
me at once that some kind of rioting 
was going on. Not rioting of an or- 
dinary kind, for of a truth we who live 
in the heart of the city of London are 
used to its many cries; to the “Make 
way there!” of the sedan chairman and 
the “Make room there!” of the drivers 
of wheel-barrows, al] mingling with the 
“Stand up there, you blind dog!” bawl- 
ed by every carman as he tries to squeeze 
his way through the throngs in the 
streets. 

No! this time it seemed more than 
that: and I, who had seen the crowds 
which filled the Streets of London from 
end to end on the occasion of the death 
of the Lord Protector, and had seen the 
merry-makers who had made those same 
streets impassable when King Charles 
entered London a little more than a 
year ago, I soon realized that the Crowd 
which I saw flocking both up and down 
Fleet Street was in an ugly mood. 

At first I thought that some of those 
abominable vagabonds from White- 
friars—those whom we call the Alsa- 
tians, “ay who are in perpetual conflict 
with the law—had come out in a body 
from their sin k of iniquity close by and 
had started one of their periodical com- 
bats with the Sheriff’s Officers; but soon 
I recognized some faces familiar to me 
among the crowd as they ran past the 
corner—men, women and boys who, 
though of rough and turbulent charac- 
ter, could in no way be confounded with 
the law-breaking Alsatians. 

There was, for instance, the tinker, 
whom I knev w well iby sight. He was 
running along, knocking his skillets and 
frying pans against one another as he 
passed, shouting lustily the while. Then 
there was a sooty chimney-sweep, whom 
I knew to be an honest man, and the 
broom men with their boys, and many 
law-abiding pedestrians who, fearful of 
the crowd, were walking in the traffic 
way, meekly giving the wall to the more 
roisterous throng. They all seemed to 
be a part of that same crowd which was 
scampering and hurrying up and down 
Fleet Street, shouting and causing a 
disturbance such as I do not remember 
ever having seen before. 


SHOULD have liked to have gazed 
out of the window until I had as 
certained positively what the noise was 
about; but I remembered that my task 
was only half-accomplished and that I 
had at the least another half dozen 


Manifestos to write out. I was on the 
point of sitting down once more to my 
work, when I heard Lord Douglas 
W ychwoode’s voice quite ‘lose to the 
screen, Saying anxiously, as if in answer 
to some nark made by his friend: 
“TI trust not. My sister is out in her 
chair somewhere in this neighbourhood, 
and only with her two bearers.” 
Apparently the two Gentlemen’s 
attention had also been arrested by the 
tumult. The next moment Mr. Theo 
philus Baggs came in, and immediately 
they both plied him simultaneously with 
questions: “What were those strange 
cries in the street? Was there likely 
to be a riot? What was the cause of the 
tumult?” All of — Mr. Baggs felt 
himself unable to answer. In the end, 
he said that he auld walk down to the 
corner of the Street and ascertain what 
was happenir 





Ensconced within the window recess 
and hidden from view by the Screen, 
I soon gave up all attempts at continuing 
my work. Somehow, the two Gentk 
men’s anxiety about the Lady Barbara 
had communicated itself to me. But my 
thoughts,, of course, were of You. For 
tunately for my peace of mind, I knew 
that You were safe; at some distance 
in fact, from the scene of the present 
tumult Nevertheless, I had already 
made up my mind that if the rioting 
spread to the neighbouring streets, I 
would slip out presently and go as far 
as Dorset Gardens, where You were 
busy at rehearsal, and there wait for 
You until you came out of the Theatre, 
when, if You were unattended, I could 
escort You home. 


| COULD not myself have explained 
why the Noise outside and the obvious 
rough temper of the People should have 
agitated me as they undoubtedly did. 

Anon Mr. Baggs returned with a 
veritable sackfull of news. 

“There is a great tumult all down 
the neighbourhood,” said he, “because 
Lady Castle ore is even now at the 
India House drinking tea, and a lot of 
rowdy folk have made up their minds 
a rough welcome when she 
comes out. She is not popular just 
now, my Lady Castlemaine,” Mr. Baggs 
continued complacently, as he gave a 
look of understanding to Lord Douglas 
Wychwoode. “And I fancy that she will 
experience an unpleasant quarter of an 
hour presently.” 


to give her 


3ut. surely,” protested my Lord 
Stour, “a whole mob will not be allowed 
to attack a defenceless woman, however 
unpopular she may be!” 

“Oh, as to that,” rejoinel Mr. Baggs 
with an indifferent shrug of his should 
ers, “a London mob is not apt to be 
squeamish when its temper is aroused: 
and just now, when work is scarce and 
food very dear. the sight of her Lady 
ship’s gorgeous liveries are apt to ex 
asperate those who have an empty 
stomach.” 

“But what will they do to her?” 
urged my Lord, whose manly feelings 
were evidently outraged at the pros- 
nect of seeing any Woman a prey to an 
angrv rabble. 

“That I cannot tell you, my Lord,” 
replied Mr. Baggs. “The crowd hath 
several ways of showing its displeasure. 
You know, when a Frenchman or some 
other Foreigner shows his face in the 
Streets of London, how soon he becomes 
the butt of passing missiles. The sweep 
will leave a sooty imprint upon his 
coat; a baker’s basket will cover him 
with dust; at every hackney-coach 
stand. some facetious coachman will 
puff the froth of his beer into his fac e. 
Well! you may draw your own conclu 
sions, my Lord, as to what will happe n 
anon. when my Lady Castlemaire hath 
inking her dish of tea!” 

“But surely no one wou!d ‘treat 
Lady so?” once more 
Lord Stour hotly. 
I 


Mnisned dr 


ejaculated my 


“Perhaps not,” retorted Mr. Bapgs 
drily. “But then you see, my Lord, 
Lady Castlemaine is .... Well! she is 
Lady Castlemaine .....and at the 


corner of our street just now I heard 
inurmurs of the pillory or even worse 
‘her —” 


To be continued 
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Production on Neolin Shoes 


If you have been deprived of the com- 
fort and economy of Nedlin Soles, you 
will welcome the tremendously in- 
creased production of our factory. 


War’s urgent needs prevented us from 
securing additional heavy steel 
machinery. But now all bars are 
down. Production is ahead on a 
peace-time basis greater than ever. 
Shoe manufacturers can be supplied 
with all the Nedlin Soles they need. 
Shoe merchants can show you all kinds 
of shoes with Nedlin Soles. Every pair 
of shoes you buy now can be Nedlin- 
Soled. 


Think wnat this means to you and your 
family in shoe economy, in comfort, in 
style. Nedlin Soles are flexible—even 
on narrow, smart shoes; they are long- 
wearing and waterproof. 


Ask your shoe merchant to show you 
the new models with Nedlin Soles; the 
school shoes for children; the smart 
street shoes for women—and the com- 
fortable house shoes. 





Neolin Soles—half-soles and full-soles— 
are nailed or sewn on all kinds of shoes by 
manufacturers, repairmen, and at home. 





Neolin Soles have been a great success. 
So they have imitators. But the 
methods and materials that make 
Nedlin Soles superior are known only 
to Goodyear. You can be sure of 
Nedlin Sole quality only when you see 
the trade mark “Nedlin” on the bottom 
of the sole. 


This price ticket will mark for you the 
store where shoes with Nedlin Soles are 
in stock. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 
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The Romance of Girl Guiding 
ra J Ss 
T a girls’ summer vacation camp 
along the wooded shore of a lake, 
the girls, dressed in the most ap- 
. propriate kind of out-door clothes, were 
; trying to gather from the sun and the 
j air and the water, the reserve force nec- 
essary for the next year’s work. Some 
of them were swimming in the lake, 
' some were playing folk games on the 
] | sand, others were carrying drift woo 
1] | for the camp-fire, when three outsiders 
1 | | stopped to look at them. One was ar 
1} Th Sh was a journalist, one was a 
! € onoe Ech 
1 hat a picture they’d make!” ex 
i} ° } med the is 
| for Growing | pey’d make!” suid the 
| 
| , 
} bd i] vas pretty sober. 
| oys an ir S$ i nking what 
| ! what a 
| | what 
1 Giving perfect freedom of 
growth for toes, absolute sup- | somethir é 
| port and protection for ankles | mer who are working Girl Guides celebrate Empire Day by attending Church in a body 
and heels and yet as comfort- Guide mi 
able as the Chums sandal. looking ahez 
100d in every school are r Canad y seven years ago and the 
Not being a welted shoe there of the guid programme, mothers to cook men rship is now fourteen thousa 
are no nails to bruise and hurt aress during her present tou i The girls of t hey 
the foot; stitching placed so it ada Lady Baden-Powell, Chief Guide, must not be al! into h: oo a girl becomes a Guide, who 
cannot irritate the foot. A sole said: a of idleness and or othe: \ eenionn Meee thine. ta: hos 
that is soft and pliable—giving “We are just beginning to realize the wrong paths. . ; to prevent (God and the King: to obey the Guide 
with the foot muscles. force of a girl’s influence. Even the this is worth while because any social w: to do at least one good turn to 
little girl has an influence on her own evil is preventable; it may not be cur me every day. She is reminded of 
Just the shoe for active boys family, when she becomes a flapper she able, but it is preventable if it is taker : hree promises every time she 
and girls for evé ry jay in the influences for good or evil the young in time. oe makes the Gu salute, with three 
year. men who come across her path, and “The Gir! Guide movement has been fingers upright, the thumb and little 
" later in her own home and through her planned with these things in view. We = finger bent and touching. “And,” says 
children, if she has any, she exerts per don’t set out to ‘do the girl good.” We = [.ady Baden-Powell, “that all important 
« haps a greater influence than any other want her to do herself good. The ttle self then becomes the second cor 
person, on the social and national life organization non-political, broad deration. and the well-being of others 
ef the country. If the girl has a fine enough to take in every country—ther ; of primary importance. It is wher 
mind and body, the woman will have are guides in practically every country girls and bovs have the desire for the 
likewise in the days to come, and she from Great Britain and the United welfare of the deeply ingrained 
will in her turn see that the next gen- States and Canada to Japan and India; n their minds, to the extinction of 
eration after her will be the fine type the last request for organization came  yurely personal wishes, that we may 
of citizen that the country needs. from Gowganda. We must have cer ok- for a new world and happier 
“We are beginning to realize, too, that tain rules but we are not bound up with national life.” 
the girl of to-day must have some right Ted tape, only tied with a little elastic. The Guide law is an ideal chart and 
outlet for her energies—some whole- And we are not out for numbers or compass for the girl in her teens. It 
some channel for self-expression. It is Paper; it is quality we want.’ consists of ten definite rules: First, 
SJH O E not in keeping with the spirit of the Notwithstanding the last condition, « Guide's honor is to be trusted. There 
| times that girls when they are out of the Girl Guide movement was started in was a time when honesty was not cor 
sidered essentially a woman's virtue, 
Made to conform with the shape ; ; : | the poet who wrote “cunning, coy 
of the healthy foot. See that Sail : Ag ‘ : . a and hard to please.” didn’t describe the 
the shoes your children wear are , tes : type of woman desirable as a friend 


— 


stamped on the sole with the e or mother or citizen to-day. The 





{ 

} 

| “Chums” trade - mark then orld needs women who can be good 

| } den friend am enfo 

| you need not werry about ham- mrades, leper friends and saf 
mer toe, fallen arches, crossed counsellors, and training must be 
toe and the other foot troubles n with the girls. The second law is 


e unto the first;—a Guide is loyal 

e King, her country, her employe? 
Third.it is a Guide's duty to do at least 
ne kind action every day. This might 
be almost anything, from washing the 
dishes by the Brownies or the littl 
juniors of the guides to the splendid 
war work done by the senior Guides. It 
is the particular feature of Guide work 
that Lady Baden-Powell says “makes 
the all-important little Self become a 
second consideration.” It is this law 
of helpfulness too, perhaps more than 
the badges they earn which encourages 
them to train in useful accomplish 
ments. The fourth is the law of friendli- 
ness. A Guide is a friend to all no mat 


ter to what social class they may belong. 


(larles A. ENS 
We know that legislation is not nearly 


y- . 
jimited eee . CSE OS ae . ; | 
as a =i os Sat so powerful a force as neighborliness 
KITCHENER, ONT. ; as re especially in a nation like Canada where 
one-third of the people speak languages 
| Girl Guides taking part in an out-door pageant. other than English and where the per- 


caused by wrong shaped shoes. 





Foot troubles will be a severe 
handicap in years to come—pro- 
tect your children’s feet now. 
Buy Chums. 
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Ask us to give you the name of 
the nearest dealer selling the 
Chums’ Shoe. You should buy 
from him regularly. We _ will 
send fall particulars by return 
mail. 
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ae. 
Tent “Dippy-go-easy” in a Guides’ Camp at Collingwood. 

, sonal tou h is so much needed to create the younger girls. The flapper, while 
a spirit of unity. The fifth law is, a she consumed quantities of sweets, and 
Guide is courteous. It is amazing how tied her hair with astonishing bows,was 
little common politeness there is among amusing enough. But in her newer 

. us. Next, a Guide is a_ friend to manifestations, as she expands towards 
animals, We don't expect to find un the costliest of silk stockings, smokes 
kindness to animals among girls, but numberless cigarettes, and makes up e N RDHEIMER 
the object of the Guide law goes be- with paint and powder as if to go on the 
yond that. The idea is that the girls stage in a revue chorus, she stands fo | 





id g0 i . “H I h” Pl Pi 

should go inte » fields ¢ joods am tende Ss at » re experiences 

shou ig into the fi ; and wor Is and ndencies that the more experienced uman ouc ayer 1ano 
learn the ways and wonders of the man or woman of the world knows to 

wild life and through this have a be undesirable from every point of 
“ater reverence for the laws of w. Not until. the next generation is Means Much to Your Home | 
Nature and their Creator. A Guide born shall we know the full extent of 
obeys orders. This is not only to teach the mischief that these restless young 
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. ’ ‘ és 5 . 
: T > value ‘thing is its value ife Joes z 
to her superiors; rather to girls, craving to draw attention to them- | HE value of anything , vaiue to life. wees bring 


ory 










obedience 





ead the girl to obey quie k Vy ar d cheer € lves, are doing the race.” happiness ? Is it uplifting, . nnobling ; Is It broadening and 
fully the dictates of her own conscience And the Chief Guide, herself, adds: educational ? Herein lies the power of the Nordheimer Player 
The eighth law is the , , Piano. It is a tremendous force as an educational element in music. 
law of cheerfulness 1 It is a prolific source of pleasure in the home—BECAUSE IT 


MAKES MUSIC AVAILABLE to you, who cannot play a note 
The whole world of music is opened to you through the marvellous 
mechanism and tonal perfections of this superb instrument. 


Guide smiles under all 
circun stance Ss. T h i Ss 
*’t always possible of 


il course, but there is noth 





The fine tonal quality of the Nordheimer Piano itself is the funda- 
of this instrument 


ing equal to trying to 
ile under difficulties 





) Played by har ‘ mer “Human Touch” Player Piano reveals 
+ Pa on} . ¢ : Li 

o develop self-contro the same t t are achieved only by a few instruments 
and almost every regret of world r 




















table trait In men and Played as a Player, the “Human Touch” feature removes all sugges 
women can be put cown tion of the mechanical! It gives to the automatic playing a light, firm 
t lack of self contro! touch, c.0 y resemb g » actual finge r playing uf an artist 
The ninth is the law of The Nordheimer Player Piano is made in two styles, and two sizes 
wife M ; > 
- a Ea or ous of The smaller is known as the Nordheimer Apartment Player It is a | 
ning _ ide “ Z littie Je nstrument dainty, artistic, ar d with most astonish- 
money, c.othes, food, ing ton¢ tive control for so compact an instrument. 
€ verything a very im- Out-door cooking in a Vancouver girls’ camp. 7} . $ ¢ ) | 
portant consideration in TI e | T I ano is an important nvestm¢ r D 9 not make your 
‘ these times of high prices and rather “That is one of the main troubles. The ccnp “aay ~ carts — — — sure of that satisfaction 
Or nign pr na ratnet it \ : tn al 1€5. i which the name ordheimer” ensures. First write for our literature; 
extravagant habits of living. Last, and restlessness of the girls whose energies but before choosing be sure to hear the Nordheimer played 
perhaps most important, a Guide 7 must run somewhere is what it is our , 
pure in thought, word and deed. business to cope with now while there is Write for design Book “‘M’”’ containing all particulars 


vet time. In the Girl Guides we can 
‘ae idea of earning badges appeals supply the right channel for these 
t 









































I ° ° ° 
strongly to the girl in her teens energies. Let them bedeck themselves Nordheimer Piano & Music Company 

Incidentally it sets her learning arts with simple uniform—attractive yet LIMITED 
and handicrafts which are going to serviceable and without frills. Let ; 

make her not only more useful, but them bedeck themselves with badges Corner Albert and Yonge Streets, Toronto 
which will indirectly work miracles in n their arms—after they have earned | 
her whole personality and character them through solid work.” | 
Lady Baden-Powell quotes an un The accomplishments which wi =o 
varnished criticism of the growing ten badges are varied and practical. The See A 
dency to artificiality in the conduct of War had a tendency to give every girl 

the girls of Great Britain, which might anew interest in“First Aid” work. The : 

a well be considered in our own country: ambulance badge, a button with a red LIQUID 
} “The student manners may well cross, is awarded to the girl when she 





wonder how much farther the reaction passes an examination in simple first AND 


j against the Victorian code of womanly rid A badge bearing the sign of an CAKE 
e good form is likely to go on the part of Continued on page 94 
. ; Peis 
, » P 
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| 7_\| WHITE 
“" . SHOE 


DRESSING Ze 


KEEP YOUR SHOES NEAT Aree Pee 
. Cri : THE F.F DALLEY and Men's 
: 2 mete Shoes. 
a Drill and physical culture are a part of the Guide programme. 

The “march past” Chief Commissioner Lady Pellatt, at the annual Guide Rally, Toronto. 
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Nellie McClung on Women and 
Reconstruction 








When Nellie Mec ‘lung speaks, you want to quote every word she says, 
| but you never do because you also want not to take your eyes off her. The 
paragraphs given here were taken froin a lecture and cannot be claimed to 




























































be absolutely verbatim. 





Howe ver, there 


her wit and vision to he long to no one else. 


is enough that is characteristic of 











YE can take telief is not 

one cue for likely to come 

| our prin- through any 
} ciples of  recon- change in the 
| struction in Bel- a omestiece ser- 
| gium. They want vant situation be- 
WI d the new _ houses cause too many 

| rat O your very much like the women in the past 
| N ] hb 2 old ones’ because have proved to be 
elg ors Say: the old places are poor employers. 
dear to them, but Girls will work all 

| ’ EAR neighbors are excellent judges of a they are willing to day in a factory 
phonegraph. The unpleasant twang of have more win- sticking labels on 
| l the ordixary instrument is particularly dows; which pickle bottles, eat 
thin and noticeable at a distance. means more light, rolls and coffee at 
| But the neighbors wil! tel! you it is a real pleasure more sun, more a lunch-counter 
i to live next door to a Sonora. Its golden. tone—full, happiness. Per- and go home at 
rich, sweet and clear—won for it highest honors for haps we have come night to a room 

tone quality at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. to the place where that, in winter, is 

Others make the records—the Sonora plays them all, we need to let in of the temperature 

eeaghinwag ea y honograph until you hear ae light, to have <5 wel, oe & 

the tothe Raped ‘on it afer ond regret “our pur- more calling of summer js_ quite 

chase. — by _ their lifferent, — 

; " o right names, less than go to work in 

Prices $74 to $1,500 censorship, more another woman's 

Senora Dealers in All Large Towns honesty. house—and, | i k e 

I. MONTAGNES & CO. Another _ inspir- grape-nuts, “there 

; a ie ; ’ ation is left us in is a reason.” When 

Wholesale Distributors, RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO the message from they work in a fac- 

Edith Cavell as tory they quit at 

THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY she was being tak- six o’clock. After 

en out to her ex- that they can go to 

ecution — Patriot- the movies and if 

ism is not enough. they don’t come 
‘ We must have no home before eleven, 
{ CLEAR AS A BELL ill will or hatred there’s no one 
} ‘s ~ against anyone.” tee tae ; i i waiting with a 
It was no wonder, mmaienan a. tar on “p aaaee Ong face oy: 
i then, that when deal.” for every Canedian. Where were 
one of her execu- you?” Before we 

tioners, kinder can hope for any 

than the others. offered to blindfold her change in the domestic servant situa- 

before the shot was fired, she could tion, we will have to accord the de- 

say: “You needn’t bother about that. mestic he!per the dignity she deserves. 

: I’m not afraid to die.” The enfranchisement of women has 
f And before the best intentions can brought new responsibilities. Enfran- 
i accomplish anything, women must chisement is not enough. Women must 
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For Package of 5 Semi-Permanent Needles 























because the record-engag address below 


Men have had a bet- 
ter chance to do this. They have learn- 
ed it as boys in their team-play. The 
boy on the rugby field doesn’t want to 
do it all himself. He is willing to take 
his place and pass the ball on to the 


iF »]. 
learn team work. 


back of it. 


have emancipation, a spirit of recon- 
struction. For people to go back to 
ease and complacency because the war 
is over is equivalent to a horse going 
back into a burning stable—he always 
has found rest and safety in the old 
stall; he expects he will find it again. 


Ask your dealer for a p of the same dia next one. This is something that most al : 
: of these wonderful new needles oughout, does not et women have to learn €or themselves. We've heard of horse-sense, but that’s 
They play from ® to 100 times arge as it wears down n o 4) vs , +) % : rot it What we ed ‘ 10ral e a 
h being changed They Three grades —loud, medium The part of the army that goes over the not It. iat we need Is a moral equl 
7 on on ae cgi aim ' top needs the support of the rest of the valent for war—something to hold us 
» we reco Sa ve yomrseil ~onstant need 
; mi- permanent, _ ailvere: hanging. If your dealer does no army; the crest of the wave would soon together. One of the best things 
ea rease the life of re | car ese new needles, send Xx fall back without all the body of water women can do now is to try to make a 
sords 3 


coherent Canada, because at present 


Women will be able to do a great we're a very divided nation. 
PERMANENT . deal more of the reconstructive work Canadians in the West found this out 
ono SUVERED :] that counts, when some arrangement in the early davs of the war when they 
¢ A 


is made by which every woman can spe- 


came in toucr with the people in some 





AT ALL DEALERS, OR WRITE cialize in the thing she can do best. of the foreign settlements. The new 
What man would undertake to make his Canadians had been left too much to 

T ' own clothes or clean his own office? thems« ; they felt little or nothing 

|. MONTAGNES & CO. What a loss it is to society that a of Canadian patriotism. In other sec 


Wholesale Distributors, RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO 


























It is so easy to have a lovely 


preparations. 
Eczema or Wrinkles you wili find our treatments a never fail- 


if 





The Hiscott Institute, Ltd., 59F College St., Toronto 


clear skin if you use Princess 


you have Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches, 








woman who js a good teacher, for in- 
stance, should have to give up teaching 


from school—and to bring in the 
smaller children from the nursery and 





is ‘too tired out to stand up and too 


strung up to sit down.” 


tions the feeling was different. Dr. 
Lawford, a Methodist minister, worked 


just because she is married. With ina solid Austrian district, where the 

the community kitchen in operation, people were mostly Roman Catholic. 

what a happy system it would be for He didn’t try to take away their re- 

the mother to come home from her work ligion. Curing the “flue” epidemic 

° ° ° : o luncheon iust as the father comes shen an Austrian woman was dving it 

? to incheon just a the ather com when an 1 ian lan was dying i 

Is Your Complexion Attractive in a Clear Light ? from his work, and the children come’ the improvised hospital, and very much 


distressed because no priest was withir 


possible distance of reaching her, the 


g rem We hay ‘ ir prepara all gather together around the table Methodist minister asked for a candle 
have a the 4 f users fro ast to coast. Ti p with the meal already cooked sent up and himself administered the sacra 

n ake ~ F he I ‘ parations sen - . 4 3 : ‘. | : 1 i : . : 
; t with ¢ tad na f se. 1 OT in the elevator. And there would be no ment as well as he could after the order 
the sooner lesired results will be burnt pies to put out in the garbage of her own church. On different occa 
Princess Complexion Purifier, for Freckles $1.50 pail because the cooking would be done’ sions when the priest failed to reach 
Princess Skin Food ee dig se | oe re pecialized cook. .... It is the the church on Sunday morning the 
Princess Hair Kejuvenator  - - - - - 1.50 Pe A | saab aihiats utting d » 3 le asked Dr. Lawford . . 
Princess Face Powder, all shades - ‘ - 50 e and ene rs y Sp nt in putting down people ASK c F. awtord to come in 
Princess Cinderella Cold Cream - - - - 50 | picking up another, in and take the service And when 
(Write for free sampleZof this delightful | lo a hundred different things the war came that solid Austrian set 
Write f Booklet D ay, at brings a woman at night tlement ranked third of all the muni- 
en ee point of nervousness where she cipalities of Alberta in patriotic giving. 


We had a similar incident in the early 
daysof the Westwhen a misunderstand- 
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less annoyance. You can remove 
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$1.00. Money-back guarantee 
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ing arose between the Indians and the 
officials of the C.P.R. Company, and the 
Indians painted their faces and shar- 
pened up their tomahawks and started 
out to wipe out the C.P.R.; and they 
could have done it for there were 
thousands of them. There was only 
one man who could save the situation. 
That was a little man in a fur coat 
whom any of the Indians could have 
picked up and thrown into the Bow 
river But he was Father Lacombe, 
and the Indians listened to him-——not 
because he n them afraid of the 

nsequences; they were past caring 
bout consequences but because he 
had lived and worked with them and 
iried their dead and consoled their 
ying and he had their good will. And 
Father Lacombe traveled over the 
C.P.R. on a gold pass for the rest of 
his life. 

If the foreigners of Canada are to 
be taught to be loyal they must have 
omething to be loyal to, and the best 
thing to be loyal to is a friend. We 
want to teach them to love our flag, 
but the only way to make them love 
the flag is to make them love us. Legis- 
lation won’t take the place of neigh- 
borliness; we need a new spirit in our 
people. 


I bya moulding of the new Canadians 
must begin with the children. Ira 
Stratton, one of the biggest men in the 
West who is official organizer of for- 
eign schools of Alberta, has found some 
opposition here and there in the public 
opinion that there was no need of edu- 


cating these foreigners; someone had to 
do the unskilled labor of the country, 
they were al! right as they were. To 


which he always replied that he would 
accept the argument if it could be prov- 
ed that when Christ said: “Suffer the 


little children,” he meant only Anglo- 
Saxon children who could speak the 
English language. 

On one occasion Mr. Stratton went 


where one Polish teacher 
ing with one hundred and 


into a section 
was strugg! 
ten children. He called a meeting and 
tried to persuade the people to build 
i four-room school] and add three Eng- 
lish teachers to the staff, that every 
child might have a chance, but the 
movement was opposed by aninfluential 
Polish merchant. When things looked 
most hopeless, two children came and 
peeped shyly in at the door, and the 
organizer who loves chi! ‘dren called 
them in. He brought one little boy up 
and set him on the table and with his 
arm around the child said in the broken 
English that seemed more intelligible 
to his audience: 
“I go through your country; I see 
plenty church. Church good thing. I 
see cross church: cros3 good *hing 
too. It tells of One who come to earth 
to die that men might have a chance. I 
worship Him too. When He was here 
he talk to men just like you, He say 


on 


‘You like to go to Heaven when you die; 
to live with Me in mansion I’m going 
to build? I'll tell you one way to do it— 


Give square deal to kid.’ 

“After a while I die, Christ say to 
me: ‘Stratton, what you been doing all 
these years?’ I say ‘Lord, I do just what 
you tell me to, I go through to country, 
say “Make better schools. Give better 


chance to Polish boy, Jewish boy, 
Catholic boy, Protestant boy, German 
boy—every boy the same chance.”’ 
What will you say? Did you give 
square deal to kid?” 

And they got the new school. Per- 
haps it was partly because the little 
boy who had strayed in and been set in 
their midst was the son of the Polish 

erchant. 

N important branch of reconstruc- 
4 tion work for women is the recon- 
struction of the amusements of the 

ople. The saddest people in the 
world are the people with the beaten 

ok in their eyes who have never 
known anything but hard work, who 
have never learned to play Our 
criminals come from the people who 
have never had a chance at self-ex 
pression If I were a fortune-teller I 
would tell everyone the thing we all 
I and which every wise for- 


of her clients 
within you 


Ils every one 
great 
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Ballantyne Knitted Wear 
for Summer Wear 


for Women and Children 


The lightness, softness 
and bewitching daintiness 
of the new Ballantyne 


Slip-ons for this summer 
will confirm their vogue. 
Shown here is the 


Summerlee 
A Ballantyne Slip-on 


Number 22. 
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new Ballantyne _ styles, 
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outstanding Ballantyne 
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finish and materials. 
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Natural History 


As the Butterfly—splendid, delicate, 
pleasing, appreciated, a thing of beauty, 


a symbol of good taste—so Patterson’s 
Chocolates. 


The Butterfly typifies the excellencies 
of Patterson’s Chocolates—the product 
of master confectioners. 


From coast to coast——the Patterson 
Butterfly is favorably) known—it “ flew 


into fame with Patterson’s name.” 


Patterson’s Chocolates are well and 


truly represented by their emblem of 


good taste. 
allersays 
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which have not yet been touched!” And 
it would be the truth; we are all unex- 
ploded shells. I am looking forward 
to the day when we will have municipal 
theatres and the people will put on their 


own plays and folk-dances. In the 
West we hope to soon have the 
Austrians and Polaks and Ukranians 


and the new Canadians from any other 
foreign country singing their folk- 
songs and dancing their folk-dances 
at our fairs for our delight and the sal- 
vation of their own souls. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the 
ethical mind of our people is formed by 
the movies? I am not in sympathy with 
the attitude of those who never go near 
the movies; I am a regular attendant 
myself, but I sometimes come away 
heavy of heart. With the popular type 
of picture that makes marriage a joke 
and family life too flat for anything it 
is not surprising that when in one city 
a questionnaire was made to a number 
cf girls under sixteen who were regu- 
lar movie fans as to what style of pic- 
ture they liked best, the majority of 
the girls answered that they liked the 
picture “where the girl has two fellows, 
one who is old and rich, and one who 
is young and handsome and poor, and 
the girl marries the old one and he dies 
and she gets all his money and then 
marries the one she liked all the time.” 

But it is better to help than to 
condemn, better to promote something 
better than to criticize what we have. 
When the sweet and beautiful play, 
“Little Women” was coming to Edmon- 
ton, the Women’s Institute of the city 
put a reader in the papers endorsing 
it Women might do this with more of 
the good things. Working on from this 
beginning why couldn’t we have muni- 
cipal ownership of moving pictures? 
There’s a lot of money in the moving 
picture business and the money could be 
turned back for the good of the people 
in the way of baths, parks and play- 


grounds. 


"THE last four years have given us 

so much that is heroic; we are not 
lacking inspiration. To begin with, 
four hundred thousand men were will- 
ing to die for Canada; and there were 
all the individual sacrifices afterwards, 
like the case cf the Canadian boy who 
had tried thirteen times to escape from 
a German prison and on the fourteenth 
time, when he and his two companions 
were within sixty feet of the Holland 
border, the flashlight of a German 
guard was turned on them, and the boy 
who had tried thirteen times to escape 
and suffered the incidental punish- 
ments sprang on the guard and called 
to his companions: “I'll hold him, boys 





-you beat it”. . But we mustn’t 
think that boy is dead. That spirit will 
live on as long as the world stands. 
The dead are not those who gave their 
lives for others—the dead are the well- 
fed, well-dressed. well-housed men and 
women who care nothing about how 
other people live. The uncommon are 
the dead. 

The time has come for a change of 
heart in the rather prevalent attitude 
toward “me and mine.” There are still 
some women who have about the same 
consideration for people outside their 
own families the mother who 
brought her little boy to school and said 
to the teacher: “Now Willie is a very 
unusual child.” (Every teacher knows 
how many unusual children are brought 
to school by their mothers.) “It won’t 
do for you to whip him—he’s too high 
strung. But if Willie should be bad, 
and he may be, whip the boy next him 
ard that’ll scare him.” 

We need the bigger outlook, the longer 
vision. Always after a war there is a 
moral letting down. The business men 
of Calgary have asked the Provincial 
Government to put on a moral cam- 
paign, a campaign of educational in- 
struction—and Calgary is no worse 
than any other city. How bad the 
morality of the nation is depends on you 
and me. We have been crying for “men 
mountains’—we have 


as 


to match our om 
them in every community. The time is 
ripe to call in all our reserves, the 


workers, the spurters and the shirkers, 
the lifters and the leaners. 

And we must try to make of Canada 
a nation, not a mob. Have you ever 
stopped to consider that there is no 
difference in the personnel of a dog- 
team and a dog fight? There are the 
same dogs, the same names—the only 


difference is in their attitude to each 
other. 
Perhaps the greatest guide to the 


work that lies before us is to be found 
in the book of Isaiah: “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord. Make His paths 
straight.” It’s a wise nation that looks 
to see how God moves and then takes 
things out of His way. France, you re- 
member, refused the Reformation and 
had to take the Revolution. The prophet 
tells us: “Every valley shell be exalted 
and every mountain shall be made low.” 
How is that for equality? I know the 
word “equality” is a veritable red flag 
to some people. I also know that if all 
people were made equal in the morning 
they would be different by eleven 
o'clock. But I don’t mean equality of 
achievement, I mean equality of chance. 
.... “And the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed,” we are promised, “and all 
flesh shall see it together, for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” 


The Romance of Girl Guiding 


Continued from page 91 


artist’s palette is given for achieve- 
ment in some branch of art work. For 
studying something of astronomy, the 
girl receives the astronomer’s badge, a 
button bearing seven stars; for basket- 
weaving, a basket-worker’s badge; for 
bee-farming, a badge with the sign of a 
bee hive; for learning to manage a_ boat, 
tie knots in rope, swim fifty yards, and 
know the flags of the Merchant Service 
and those of the new International code 
of signals, the boatswain’s badge bear- 
ing an anchor; for simple carpentry, 
repairing and making some _ useful 
articles of furniture, a carpenter’s 
badge with the sign of a brace and bit; 
for child-nursing or mothercraft, know- 
ing the genera] rules.for the care of a 
baby, having bathed and dressed a 
baby two years old, being able to tell a 
fairy tale and for kindred accomplish- 
ments, is awarded a badge bearing a 
cross slightly different from that on the 
ambulance badge. Badges with special 
signs are awarded for other achieve- 
ments. The quill and folio indicate 
accomplishment in clerical and simple 
business work, a broiler is the sign for 
cooking, a cycle wheel shows that the 
girl owns a bicycle in good working or- 
der which she is willing to use in the 
King’s service, if called upon at any 
time in case of emergency. A sickle is 


the sign on the dairymaid’s badge, in- 
dicating that the girl can milk a cow, 
make butter, and understands the care 
and preparation of poultry for market. 
For dress-making her badge hears a 
pair of scissors; for skill as an electri- 
cian, an arrow mark; as an entertainer, 
a comedy face; as a laundress, a flat- 
iron; as a trained member of a fire- 
brigade, a flame; a friend to animals, 
a horse-shoe; for aviation, an aeroplane; 
for gardening, a daisy; for geology, a 
pick and shovel; for gymnasium work, 
a pair of dumb-bells. Following the 
same idea, special badges are awarded 
when the girl has passed the Guide ex- 
amination and proved herself proficient 
as a horsewoman, housekeeper. inter- 
preter, knitter, milliner, musician, 
naturalist; path finder, having a 
general knowledge of the district so as 
to be able to guide strangers and 
having some knowledge of the history 
of the place and any buildings of his- 
torical interest; photographer; pioneer, 
rifle shot, sick nurse, signaller, sur- 
veyor, swimmer, telegraphist. 

The Senior Guides, or girls of eigh- 
teen or twenty years or older, begin to 
specialize more in the study of citizen- 
ship, art and literature, nature lore, 
physical training and homecraft. Be- 
fore the girl wins her citizen’s badge 
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she must have done acts of voluntary 
service in her community, understand 
the present basis of the Parliamentary 
vote and the responsibility it implies, 
with the general principles of local 
Government and the duties incumbent 
upon women in respect to the Municipal! 
vote, and she must be able to make a 
five minutes’ extempore speech or write 
an essay on any subject connected with 
citizenship, set by the examiner, five 
minutes’ grace being given for fram- 
ing her ideas. To cultivate a taste 
for art and literature the girls may be 
taken to picture galleries and concerts; 
and every company may form its own 
library. 

During the war the girl Guides ren- 
dered invaluable service in the _ in- 
numerable ways that an organization 
of such broad scope could do. In Great 
Britain they put themselves unreserved- 
ly at the service of the Red Cross and 
other war departments, and in addi- 
tion raised money for relief purposes 
entirely by their own earnings. This is 
one of their rules. Guides are not al- 
lowed to solicit money either for the 
Company funds or any other purpose— 
and it naturally contributes to their 
spirit of independence and resourceful- 
ness. And every girl, and every woman 
interested jn girls, knows that the 
spirit of independence and resourceful- 
ness and helpfulness and general reach- 
ing toward a broader, better woman- 
hood is needed perhaps more to-day 
than ever during the last five years. 


INVESTMENT SITUATION 
Continued from page 6 


L. G. Beaubien & Co., stock broker 


Mont 
Bonds 
City of Montreal, 6’s, due Sept., 1923 101 
Montreal Tramways & Power, 6%, due 
March, 1924 101 
Wabasso Cotton bonds, 6%, due June, 
1947 90 


Stocks 


Canada Cement, pref. stock, 7 101% 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 7 124 
Wood Gundy & Co. bond dealer Tr 
ronto. 
Dom. of Canada Guarantee, 4 bonds 


(issued by Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Co.) due June, 1962. Price, 79.46 and ac- 
crued interest; yielding 5.20%. 

Province of Manitoba, 5%, bonds due 
April 1, 1934. Price, 102.57 and int.; yield, 
514 % bonds 

City of Winnipeg, 542% bonds, due April 
1, 1939. Price, 102.45 and int.; yield, 
5.30' 

Province of British Columbia, 5%% 
bonds, due March 5, 1939. Price, 102.44 and 
int.; yield, 5.30%, 

Government of Newfoundland, 5% 
bonds, due July, 1939. Price 102.44 and 
int.; yield, 5.30%. 

Quebec Roman Catholic Schools, guaran- 
teed by City of Quebec; 5%% bonds, due 
April 1, 1954. Price, 102.36 and int.; yield, 
5.35%. 

City of Saskatoon, 5% bonds, due Jan. 1 
1944. Price, 91.97 and int.; yield, 5.60%. 

City of Moose Jaw, 54% % bonds, due 
June 1, 1939. Price 98.80 and accrued in- 
terest; yield, 5.60% 

Town of North Battleford, 5% bonds, 
due Jan. 1, 1944. Price, 90.57 and interest; 
yield, 64% 


A. E. Ames & Co. Toronto. 

City of Toronto, Separate School, 5% 
bonds, maturing March 4, 1939, at 101.83 
ind interest; yield, 5.35%. 

City of Verdun, 54% bonds, due May 1, 
1927, 100 and int.; yield, 54%. 

Canadian Northern Western 414% regis- 
tered, stock guaranteed by Province of Al- 
berta, due Feb. 16, 1942, at 88.23 and int.; 
yield, 5.40% 

City of Medicine Hat, Alta., 5% bonds, 
due Jan. 1934, at 92.06 and interest; yield, 
5.80 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, 6%, Ist 
mortgage sinking fund golds bonds, matur- 
ing June 1, 1934, at 93 and int.; yield, 6% %. 

They add: “Should your client be a person 
with limited means, living on his income, 
we hesitate about recommending a corpor- 
ation bond, but we have no hesitation in 
recommending any of the above mentioned 
municipal bonds, particularly the first three 
quoted. If your client has plenty of means, 
earning an income as well, we have no 
hesitation in recommending some of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 6% bonds. At- 
tention is also drawn to the long date Vic- 
tory bonds, the 1933 and 1937 maturities. 
We regard these for a wealthy investor as 
the most attractive bond on the market.” 
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| MILES on the youngsters’ faces---a smile on mother’s, too. 
Right well she knows that Monarch-Knit Hosiery has long 
life as well as good looks, while the kiddies feel that the staunch 
durability of Monarch-Knit prevents holes and saves scoldings. 
Monarch-Knit Hosiery includes a style for every member of the 
family. The legs are full length; the tops are wide and elastic: 
sizes are correctly marked, and the heels and toes are doubly 
reinforced to resist wear. Your dealer will have every size in 

silk, mercerized, cotton or cashmere. 


THE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED, Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 


Also man rers Monarch-Knit Sweater Coals for men, women and children 
; | 
and Monarch Floss and Monarch Down | 
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Toilet Brushes combine real 
utility with artistic appearance. | 
Selected white bristles, with fine 
French Ivory and Ebony carefully 
and exactingly fashioned, gives 
“Keystone” Toilet Brushes merit 
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‘‘Keystone’”’ 
FRENCH IVORY and EBONY 
BRUSHES 


represent perfection in the brush 
making art 





Sold by all leading Drug. Jewelry 
and Departmental Stores 






Made in Canada by 
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“NIAGARA TO THE SEA” 


Let your mind become refreshed with a change of scene so 
complete that all cares will be forgotten in the engrosement of 
a journey that brings new interests with every mile—new 
wonderment with every hour. Well named “Niagara-to-the- 
Sea,” this trip begins with the beautiful Niagara River; travers- 
ing Lake Ontario and some 250 miles of the mighty St. Lawrence. 


It takes you through the 1000 Islands Scenery—it gladdens the 
eye with glimpses of green-ciad river banks—it thrills you with 
the novel experience of shooting mile after mile of Rapids. 


It gives you stop-over privileges at such points of interest as 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec—also at Murray Bay and Tadousac 


Through Canada’s Fairyl wail 







fo M E, where the mighty rivers of Canada flow 
oe onward to the Sea. 
, those rivers---let your eye drink in the delights 
of a scenic panorama that has no equal in America. 


Take a boat trp on 


where splendid Summer Hotels are operated under Canada 
Steamship Lines management. 


The climax of this 1000-mile jeurney is reached when the 
boat steams slowly up the magnificent canyon ef the River 
Saguenay—where the traveller’s amazement is tinged with awe as 
he beholds Capes towering higher than the Rock of Gibraltar. 


This glorious outing affords you an opportunity of seeing the 
most picturesque part of America, from the deck of a palatial 
steamer. You will return from such a trip refreshed and in- 
vigorated—satisfied, too, that you have had the finest boat-trip 
holiday it weuld be possible to conceive. 


Starting June 14th, boat leaves Toronto for Montreal 
and points east every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 


2 


Daily Service from Toronto at 3.30 p.m., after June 30th 


Tickets and full information at any Ticket Office or at any Office of Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
Ask for Illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 


Montreal Office, Victoria Square 


Toronto Office, 46 Yonge St. 





When business takes —, 
you West, 
long land journey; tra- 
vel by boat from Sarnia * 4 
to the “‘Soo,”’ Pt. Arthur 
or Duluth. Write for 
particulars of Upper 
Lake Cruises through 
the Great Unsalted Seas bet . 
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, SS For every momber 
a of of your fe r Jami ly 


cee" root 


For every Sport nort &. Recreation b 


career this summer. Wear these dressy, stylish 
WHITE SHOES yourself. Put the children in garg . 
Tell the men about ff". Let the whole family be 


cool and comfortable—enjoy foot ease—and save money. 


There's a ff" shoe for every foot; for men, women 
and children; for every-day and business wear; for even- 
ing and dress occasions; for all sports and outings; for 
holiday time; for the country, seashore and mountains. 





Have several pairs -a pair of high Boots, a pair of 
Oxfords, and Pumps, too. These three different styles 
will lend pleasing variety to your summer costumes, 
and give you the proper White Footwear for all summer 
or outing occasions. 

FPF Shoes cost so little that you can well afford 
several pairs. 

Be sure to get the genuine po mm per S thoes. The name 


is stamped on each pair. 


p= is the Best Summer Shoe for Boys, Girls and Children 
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Every golden granule of 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment of wheat 
and barley —— nothing left out that could 
build strength and health. 


There's a Reason” 








